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REFRESHER COURSE IN HISTORY 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 



PART 1 


TUDOR PERIOD 


1485—1603 




CHAPTER I 


ENGLAND ON THE EVE OF THE TUDOR RULE IN 1485 

“England was weak, poor and backward in all 
aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII 
but it rose to be a strong, rich and advanced 
country at the close of the Tudor period.” 

—A Great Historian 

Introduction. The accession of Henry VII to ihe throne of 
England marks the end of the Middle Ages and the dawn of the 
Modern Era. To understand the importance of the reign of Henry 
VII and the achievements and activities of the Tudor Sovereigns, it 
is essential to have some idea of the condition of England on the eve 
of the Tudor Period. “England was weak, poor and backward in 
all aspects of life at the accession of Henry VII but it rose to be a 
strong, rich and advanced country at the close of the Tudor Period.” 
When Elizabeth, the last Tudor sovereign, died in 1603. England was 
a first-rate power in the world. We cannot forget “the Spacious 
Days of Elizabeth when the country felt prouder, safer and more 
self-confident than ever before." 



THE TUDOR SOVEREIGNS 1485—1603 
Henry VII 
Henry VIII 
Edward VI 
Mary Tudor 
Elizabeth 


1485—1509 
1509—1547 
1547—1553 
1553—1558 
1558—1603 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TUDORS 


HENRY VII 
(1485—1509) 


Arthur Prince of 
Wales Died 1502 


Henry VIII 
(1509-1547) 


Margaret 
_ M. James IV 
King of Scotland 


Edward VI 
(1547-1553) 


Marv 

(1563-1558) 


Elizabeth 

(1558-1603) 


James V 


Mary 

M. (1) Louis 
XII (2) Duko 
of Suffolk 


Lady Jn n e (Jroy 


Mary Queen of Scots 


James VI of Scotland 
nnd I of England 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Q. Give a critical picture of the political, economic and 
social condition of England on the eve of the Tudor Rule. Or, 

Q. Discuss the condition of England before the accession of 
Henry VII to the throne of England. Or, 

Q. Picture England in 1485. 

CONDITION OF ENGLAND 

Political Condition 

Great Power of the Barons. There was no powerful monarchy 
in England before the accession of the Tudors to the throne. Feudal 
lords, also called barons, were in power everywhere in the country and 
every one of them was a king on a smaller scale. They had their own 
small armies. The soldiers were loyal to their own lords and not to 
the King. The barons cared very little for the authority of the King 
or the law of the land. There was no strong and self-reliant monar¬ 
chy in the country and the barons did what they pleased caring little 
for the King. 

But the Tudor period witnessed a great change. The power of the 
great lords and barons was entirely crushed. A despotic and all- 
powerful monarchy was established by the Tudors and the barons 
were deprived of all powers and privileges that they had fearlessly 
exercised and misused so far. The Tudor sovereigns rendered a 
great service to the people by putting an end to the power of the 
great lords who formed a constant menace to the ruling sovereigns 
and the people. The Tudors gave the country peace and law which 
it badly needed. They broke down the power of the turbulent barons 
and established law and order in the country to save it from the 
tyranny of the unscrupulous nobles. 

Absence of Justice. Justice in the true sense was almost absent 
in England before the advent of the Tudors. There were no uniform 
laws in the country. The local lords made their own laws for the 
areas where they were supreme. Equal and fair justice was not possi¬ 
ble in the country for the lords applied the law as they liked and no 
person had the courage to defy and disobey their verdicts. The courts 
of the country were so much afraid of them that fhev were not pre¬ 
pared to entertain a petitioner or appeal against them. 

England Had no Position in International Politics. As a weak 
and backward country England could not take very active part in 
international politics or establish political relations with other coun¬ 
tries. On the other hand, countries like France. Spain and Rome 
were considered very powerful and advanced countries. They had 
international importance but England had none. 

Economic Condition 

Poverty and Starvation. From economic point of view. too. Eng¬ 
land was passing through a serious crisis. A dreadful civil war 
(wars of the Roses 1455-1485 between the Lancastrians and. the 
Yorkists) which had been going on for years had badly upset the 


economic set-up of the country and impoverished it. I lie royal 

treasury was almost drained by the enormous expenses of the Civil 

War. The royal army was to go without pay for months together. 
The soldiers maintained by the barons were also in an equally miser¬ 
able state. In short there was great poverty in the country and com¬ 

mon people were on the verge of starvation. 

Sufferings of Agriculturists. The agriculturists had been the 
most unfortunate victims of civil war. The soldiers destroyed the 
standing crops and to add to their misery the lords never exempted 
the agriculturists from the payment of revenues. Under these hor¬ 
rible conditions, the poverty-stricken farmers left their lands and 
fled to the forests. Consequently the land remained unlillcd and un¬ 
sown. The grinding burden of taxes further broke their backs and 
reduced the farmers to the most miserable condition. 

No Foreign Trade. Abject poverty, failure of agriculture and heavy 
taxation made it well-nigh impossible for England l<» develop in¬ 
ternal and external trade. Absence of foreign trade resulted in keep¬ 
ing the masses cut off from the rest of the continent and consequently 
reduced them to the position of a poor and backward people. Un¬ 
employment was another problem which the people had to face for 
there was not sufficient work for all of them. To add to their misery. 

manufactures and industries had as yet no place in the national life 
of the people. 


Social Condition 

The pitiable economic condition and long civil wars did not per¬ 
mit the people to pay attention to the development of education art 
and other useful and progressive aspects of life. The masses were 

S °* ni u- i pr f ss f^ down by the adverse circumstances that thev could 

not think of their duties in the various fields of life The treasurv 

and other resources of the country having been spent on “civil wars" 

there was destruction, misery and misfortune on all sides in the 
country. ,IIC 

n„in, Th f maSS6S ™ ere in lhc most deplorable condition from every 
point of view. Their standard of living was pitiably low on account 

of extreme poverty. They had no voice in the government of the 
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nasty was the fittest person to occupy the throne under these difficult 
and delicate circumstances for he possessed the necessary qualities 
like tact, wisdom, far-sightedness and boldness to tackle successfully 
any situation and face all problems. Tired of the horrors of the 
Civil War as the people were, they welcomed a strong and efficient 
ruler like Henry VII who gave them blessings of a strong, orderly 
and efficient government. 


Q. What was the Renaissance or the New Learning? What 
do you know of it with particular reference to its influence, effects 
and importance? 


RENAISSANCE 

The Renaissance is a French word which means re-birth or 
revival of learning and art. When Constantinople was captured by 
the Turks in 1453 many Greek scholars ran away to Italy and other 
countries and taught the European scholars their philosophy, arts, 
literature and culture. The revival of the study of Greek philosophy 
and literature also revived the Latin language. This revival of 
Greek and Latin studies and of Greek arts is often caFcd the Renais¬ 
sance. This is. however, the meaning of the Renaissance in its nar¬ 
row sense. In its wider sense the Renaissance is that great transi¬ 
tional movement of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries which led 
to the birth of new Europe or which changed Medieval Europe into 
Modern Europe. 


Renaissance in Italy 

Constantinople was the centre of classical learning, old philoso¬ 
phy and arts. It was the capital of ancient Greek Europe. When it 
was captured by the Turks in 1453. the new masters did not treat 
the Greek scholars well. The Greek scholars expert in Greek and 
Latin literature, philosophy and a number of useful aits fled to Italy 
for refuge. They first came to Florence—a great and wealthy city 
of Italy and it became the centre of Italian Renaissance. The Italians 
accorded a warm reception to the Greek scholars and extended all 
facilities to them. The newcomers to Italy gave to the Italians the 
best of their literature, culture, philosophy and art. Rome and 
other cities of Italy showed as much enthusiasm as Florence in be¬ 
coming the centres of New Learning. Gradually Greek literature, 
philosophy, culture and art spread to other countries ol Europe. The 
result was that new thoughts and a new spirit of enquiry and criti¬ 
cism took hold of human mind. The people were no more prepared 
to take things for granted, they wanted to enquire into causes and 
effects of things with a critical spirit. 

Renaissance in England 

A number of scholars went from England to Italy for the Renais¬ 
sance first began there and many people learnt there a good deal 

about it. 

The Renaissance was introduced in England by Colet. Erasmus, 
and Sir Thomas More, known as the Oxford Reformers. In fact a 



IHSumleKRersonHook a deep interest in the matter of reform 
but these three were the most famous of all. Colet, who had a great 
deal of learning, did his best to reform education and Sir Thomas 
More, a famous Dutchman of letters, created a strong desire in men s 
minds for reform in education and religion. Sir Thomas More wrote 
his famous book ‘Utopia’ in which he discussed the social and poli¬ 
tical problems of the age and drew the attention of the people to¬ 
wards the necessity of reform in education, religion and other spheres 
of life. Sir Thomas More is also known as the Saint of the Renais¬ 
sance. 

THE INFLUENCE AND EFFECTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 

1. Influence on Letters. The Renaissance movement led to the 
revival of Latin and Classical learning (a study of Greek and Latin 
languages). Many schools, colleges, and universities were opened 
on new lines and* models. Greek and Latin languages began to be 
studied. Knowledge spread among the masses. “Under the influence 
of the Renaissance they (the people) now began to study not only 
Aristotle but, the poets and historians of Greece and Rome in the 
original tongues, and to enjoy them rather to treat them as text-books 
for mental gymnastics.” (Rayner). 

2. Influence on Mind and Thought. The Renaissance infused 
in the minds of people a love for free enquiry and discussion. People 
began to believe in observation and reason, and refused to take 
things for granted. They wanted to ascertain truth by themselves, 
go critically into the nature of things. It made people critical. They 
ceased to believe blindly in religion and things as they appeared 
to be. 

3. Influence on Religion. The Bible was translated and widely 
circulated. The people began to form their own religious notions 
and interpretations. This weakened the authority of the Pope and 
the clergy. The Renaissance infused in the people a keen desire for 
reform in the Church. People did their best to remove the abuses 
of the Church and the clergymen. Ignorance, supersitilion and bigo¬ 
try were removed to a large extent. The life of the clergymen be¬ 
came more moral and pure and the tone of the Church was raised. 

4. Influence on Society. It broke the feudal society. The mid¬ 
dle classes prospered while the nobles lost their power. The pros¬ 
perity of the middle classes rested upon a powerful central govern¬ 
ment and so the kingly power increased. It also helped to brinu 
into existence the National Stales. 

5. It Prepared People's Mind for Reform. Preachers and scho¬ 
lars drew attention of the people to prevailing vices and corruption 
that weakened purity and character of the Church. The people be¬ 
gan to attack openly the places like monasteries which were once 
thought to be ideal houses of purity, sanctity and all that was noble 
and good in life. The minds of the people were seriously prepared 
lor reform. When Martin Luther attacked the abuses of the Church 
and appealed to the people for immediate reform in the affairs of 
the Church, the people readily welcomed the Reformation Movement. 



naissanee was largely a literary and religious movement, it produced 
a great influence on art, medicine, philosophy and other things. In 
literature and tine art like paintings, architecture and music, the reli¬ 
gious element ceased to cooperate and human and natural elements 
became predominant. 

7. It Widened Mental Horizon of the People. The Renaissance 
widened the mental horizon of the people and did not allow them 
to be confined within narrow places and old things. People made 
many inventions and undertook adventurous voyages to distant » 
places. This led to the increase of trade and commerce and people 
became prosperous. 

The invention of the Printing Press made literature cheap and 
easily available. This further helped to widen the out-look and in¬ 
telligence of the people about the things around them. 

8. A Great Change in the Subject of Literature. Practically all 
literature dealt with religion and tradition before the Renaissance but 
there came a revolution in the subject matter of liteiature with the 
advent of the Renaissance. Human nature, love, anger, hatred, 
greed and human feelings of every description were the subject mat¬ 
ter of scholars henceforward. 

9. Growth of Trade, Commerce and Industry. Materialistic 

ideas began to get hold of people's mind far more than before. They 
began to think of devoting more attention to the development of 
trade, commerce and industry. ^ 

Dark Side 

The Renaissance had its dark side too. People became so bold 
and reckless that they began to neglect even the dictates of consci¬ 
ence. Distinction between what was moral and what was immoral 
was almost ignored and people began to think that any means fair 
or foul could be conveniently employed in the achievement of their 
objects. Sanctity that was ever a strong characteristic of human con¬ 
science was gradually disappearing. 





CHAPTER II 


HENRY VII (1485—1509) 

“The reign of Henry VII marks the division bet 
ween Medieval and Modern History." 

—Edwards 


Henry VII was the first and a very powerful monarch of the 
Tudor Dynasty. His accession to the throne of England marks the 
beginning of a new era in the history of England. Hi> great anxiety 
was to create order out of chaos, to establish a strong government 
in the country, to give his subjects peace and prosperity and make 
throne secure for his son. 


Henry’s Character and Aims 

He was a wise, tactful, strong and painstaking ruler whom the 
English people heartily welcomed. People were tired of the horrors 
of a long civil war (Wars of the Roses 1455-1485) which had created 
chaos and anarchy in the country and destroyed trade and commerce 
Henry who was cautious, patient and cool in the face of dancer suc¬ 
ceeded in giving his subjects the peace and security which "formed 
the immediate and urgent need of the people. Again, bv his wise- 
foreign policy which aimed at making England a powerful countrv 
by making friendly and dynastic marriages and keeping England at 
arm s length from foreign wars, he consolidated the power of Eng¬ 
land which proved most useful to her in her future years. 

* u f . H f nr y was cold, reserved and selfish. Sometimes he was 
erciful indeed, but from policy not from generosity. He was miser¬ 
ly and greedy in money matters, very far from royal dignity Exccs- 

prosperhy.° f WaS h ' S m ° U ° which incrcase d with the nation’s 

in l i he who , le were ha PPV lm der Henrv for he succeeded 

in giving them law and order and the peaceful circumstances .m ^r 

which they could work with satisfaction. People called him Henrv the- 

Prudent for he was wise, tactful and far-seeing wit^best interests of 

EnZ U d' ry fo a 'Z yS “ h , ear ‘- Th ? y a,SO ea,led him l he' policeman o 

u ke a " honest P o|| ceman he safeguarded the interests 
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Q. “Henry VII’s reign was a period of endings and begin¬ 
nings.” Explain and illustrate. Or, 

0 “The reign of Henry VII saw the end of the Middle 
Ages*(Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern Times. 

Discuss. Or, 

0 “The reign of Henry VII marks the division between 
Medieval and Modern History.” (Edwards). Explain. Or, 

o. ‘‘The Tudor Period marks the close of the Middle Ages 
and the beginning of Modern History.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. What were the characteristics of the Tudor Period? 

Fnaland Before the Coming of the Tudors. Before the advent of 
the Tudors to the throne of England the condition of the people was 
most deplorable. Peace of the country was very often disturbed by 
the feudal lords and particularly under a weak king■ lhe M ^ s ^ 
came so turbulent that normal life became impossible^ Masses we e 
\erv Door Royal treasury was totally exhausted. The people were 

mok'impatient'to have a strong ruler 

ind security and keep the unruly barons under check. I he country 
Z prepared 'for a great change and they were restlessly wat.tng 

for it. , 

The following chanses which were introduced in Englan init e 
' Jdurino the Tudor Period marked the end of 

the Middle Ages (Medievalism) and the beginning of the Modern 
times or (Modernism): 

Changes That Brought About Modern Times 

£ il »T* t'i's, 

ness and anarchy when they would hkec Under » 

feudal lord was a king andacted “ or act as a check 

sible for them to disturb the peace o . v 11 to the 

on the powers of a king after the accessio^^ He^ y^ ^ nobies 

throne of England in 1485.-In Roses' (1455—1485) and those 

had been killed during the Wa « ^ b y Henrv VII by 
that w ere 1 eft were ur ^ er vv ^ d Ma i nte nance, establishing the Court 
Tsta? Chanter, imposing "heavy fines on the guilty barons and dep- 

nvi r::r^ - - s. ws 

lhe°system'of tldinTUS from the king on -rtam conditions Jhts 

system made the nobles very to fight for 

theb° masters i.eT the^nobtes from whom thev held the land. Even tf a 


noble fought against the king, the retainers of that noble would tight 
for the noble and not for the king for they had received land from 
the noble and not from the king. Thus feudalism was a system 
which was full of many defects and which went against the interests 
of the state. But feudalism disappeared from England with the dis¬ 
appearance of the nobles during the Wars of the Roses and the ad¬ 
vent of the Tudor rulers who considerably reduced their power. 

3. Disappearance of Villeinage. Villeinage means serfdom or 
slavery. Every noble had a number of serfs or slaves whose condi¬ 
tion was most miserable and unworthy of a human being. They 
were not actually slaves but the treatment meted out to them was like 
that of slaves. When the nobles were either destroyed or weakened, 
with it disappeared not only feudalism but also villeinage (serfdom 
or slavery). Who would keep the villeins when there was no noble? 
Nobility, feudalism and villeinage were the curses of England but 
they disappeared with the accession of Heim VII—the first Tudor 
monarch. 


4. Establishment of a Strong Monarch v or Personal Rule. As 
3ong as there were many powerful nobles in England, ii was not pos¬ 
sible for a ruler to be strong and successful. The nobles stood in 
his way and they wanted to assert their own power rather than obev 
a strong king. Let the Wars of the Roses (1455—1485) be thanked 
that resulted in the destruction of a large number of nobles. Besides 
when Henry VII ascended the throne he made up his mind to rule 
hrmly and resolutely and put an end to the power of the turbulent 

nobles since they were a hateful nuisance and distiii bed the peace 

and law of the country. His example was also followed by Henrv 
VIII and Elizabeth I who ruled the country with a strong hand and 
compelled even the richest nobles to obey the law of the land The 

to^shin m eStU ! ),is l hing des P olism rather enlightened dicta¬ 

torship in the country and thus conferred upon the people the bless- 

ir gs of a settled and strong government. Under the Tudors the 

conn ry prospered and made progress in every phase ol life. 

__ ^ | * l * ssance. The rei<m of Henrv VII wii 

began to work in'right e irnesi c r i, A ' iT spmt ol cr,l iasm 

-ere founded on Tew models' PeonlT C °" egCS an , d ^diversities 
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of enquiry. 

had deprived^thVnoblerof’the^high Middle r/<m«. Henry VII 

his ministers, advisers and other hf! o r "1 the Slate ' He chose 

persons like Empson, Dudley and Monin TheT’ ‘ he middle class 
offices and lands of dead barons in ' , The gave awav the 

of lower rank. Thus he created a new ?”? so,diers and °iher nien 

always in his favour and against the bafonT ° T r he n0hility whu werc 

□arons. lhe common people 



thus gradually became politically important and lent active support 
to the*actions and policies of Henry VII and other Tudor sovereigns. 
The rise of educated and active-minded middle class thus rendered 
most valuable services to the cause of their country. “By the destruc¬ 
tion of the power of the nobility the middle class became strong 
and formed the backbone of the English nation.” 


7. Equality Before Law. Before the advent of the Tudors, law 
was not the same for all the people of the land. The great lords 
and barons enjoyed great privileges and they considered themselves 
above the common law of the land. They committed great irregu¬ 
larities and acts of high-handedness but they escaped the grip of law. 
But in the time of Henrv VII and his successors it was not so; even 
the richest noble was to be judged according to the law of the land and 
he could not escape the consequences of his actions. A special law • 
court known as the Court of Star Chamber was set up to punish the 
unruly lords and persons who ignored royal authority or who dis¬ 
obeyed the law of the land. Law came to be properly respected and 
anv one who went asainst it. was to sulfcr the consequences of its 

J w 

breach. 


8. Invention of Gunpowder. The reign of Henry VII witnessed 
the invention of gunpowder which acted as a powerful means in the 
hands of the king against his unruly lords. He passed a law prohi¬ 
biting the lords to make use of gunpowder. This placed the King's 
power at a much higher level than that of the lords and he was able 
to suppress them ruthlessly. “The coming of gunpowder brought 

a social revolution.the fact that private persons could seldom 

afford the cost of trains of artillery helped to secure the power of 
national government.” (Ramsay Muir). 


9. England’s Active Partnership in the Politics of Europe. It 
was more since the reicn of Henrv VII that England began to take 
i leading part in the politics of Europe. She evinced an equally 
jetive interest in all other movements and activities of the continent. 
She was no more isolated from the continent, rather she became an 
active partner in most of international affairs. Her power and pres¬ 
lice so much increased on the continent that she became a first-rate 
power in course of time. 

10. Beginning of a New Foreign Policy. Henry VII established 
friendly relations with the princes of Europe by folio's ing the policy 
of ‘dynastic marriages.' He married his daughter Margaret to James 
IV of Scotland and his eldest son Arthur to Princes Catherine ot 
Aragon and when Arthur died he married his second son Henry 
(later on Henrv VIII) to Catherine (by securing speoal sanction ot 
the Pope) so as to continue former friendly relations with Spain. 
This new policy proved eminently successful and made England a 
prominent and powerful country on the continent. 

11 Important Geographical Discoveries and Inventions. Henry s 
reign was also famous for a number of geographical d'scover.e^ 
During his reign Bartholomew Dias discovered and doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, Columbus discovered America, Vasco de Gama the 






sea-route to India and Sebastian Cabot the Cog-fisheries of New¬ 
foundland. 

Several important scientific inventions were also made in the 
Tudor Period. Gunpowder. Printing Press and Mariners’ Compass 
were three dominant scientific inventions. These discoveries and in¬ 
ventions revolutionised the history of the world. 

12. Beginning of the Downfall of the Papacy. Before the Tudors. 

the Popes, the Priests and the Churches were held supreme and no 

person had the courage to point out their weaknesses and criticise their 

actions and policies. But the Tudors proved bold enough to take a 

strong line of action and openly criticised the aulhoriiv of the Pone 

and questioned the Doctrines of the Roman Church This led to a 

serious conflict between the Tudors and the Roman Church and the 

l udors at last cut off their connection with the Pope. The Church 

ot England was thus separated from the Church of Rome This 

™ p' h ' judors Ihc head of the English Church as well as the State 
and Pope lost his control over the English Church. 

V' F °Md«tion of the Merchant Navy. Henry VII founded the 
Merchant Navy in the modern sense of the term. He encoun-od 
the merchant navy by granting a ‘bounty’ or remission of customs 
dutiesm fayour of the builders of a new ship making its first voyage 

|'v p 0r T‘ r n r aV L also rcceived attention.- ' Hcnrv is right- 

ly called the Pounder of the Merchant Navy.’ ' fcni 

fury of the Revolutionary Hn"'Napoleonic 'llPs-'* whhT/' 0 '? "' C 
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Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Discuss Henry VII’s claim to the throne of England. 
Name the plots formed against him after his accession to the 
throne. Or . 

Q. What were the early dangers and difficulties that con¬ 
fronted Henry VII? How did he overcome them.” 


HENRY VH’S CLAIM TO THE ENGLISH THRONE 

Henry VII succeeded to the throne of England in 1485. His 
claim to the throne was fourfold: 

1. Right by Birth. Henry VI Is claim to the throne by virtue 
of his descent from the House of Lancaster was very poor. On the 
principle of hereditary succession his only claim was that his mother 
Margaret Beanfort was the great grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III. Thus his heredi¬ 
tary title was very weak and it went far back. On the principle of 
heredity there were several persons, e.g., the Princess Elizabeth of 
York, the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Lincoln, who had better 
rights to the throne than Henry VII. 

His title to the throne rested on other grounds which may be 
briefly stated as thus: 

2. Right by Conquest. Henry VII, a Lancastrian, defeated 
Richard Ill, a Yorkist, at the battle of Bosworth Field in 1485. This 
was the last battle of the Wars of the Roses (1455—1485). This es¬ 
tablished his claim to the throne by right of conquest. 

3. Parliamentary Right. To confirm his title to the throne he 
secured the sanction of the Parliament. The Parliament approved of 
his title and settled the crown upon him and his heirs. This established 
his parliamentary right to the throne. 

4. Right by Marriage. He married Elizabeth Woodville of 
York (the real heir to the throne of England), the eldest daughter 
of Edward IV and thus united the two rival Houses of Lancaster and 
York. His object in doing so was to strengthen his position and 
lessen the enmity between the two leading Houses. “This was a poli¬ 
tical marriage which ‘blended the two Roses’ and strengthened Henry s 

title to the crown.” 

In addition to all the above claims, Henry VII got his title to the 
throne of England confirmed by Pope Innocent VIII. He was thus 
universally acknowledged as King of England. 


PLOTS AGAINST HENRY. HIS EARLY DIFFICULTIES 

Henry wanted to rule peacefully and he tried his best to please 
political opponents. Despite all this the rival parties made seve- 
attempts to deprive him of the throne. 

1 The Yorkists’ Opposition. The Yorkists were not prepared to 
cnowledge Henry VII as their king. Henry overcame this difficulty 
C "ng the Yorkist lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 


This marriage united the rival Roses, i.e., the House of York and that 
of Lancaster. This made Henry's position safe and he had no dan¬ 
ger at least from the Yorkists who could stand in the way of hi- 
peaceful accession to the throne. 

2. Lord Lovel’s Rising, 1586. He was one of the faithful friend- 
and followers of Richard III who had been defeated ard slain at the 
battle of Bosworth in 1485. He headed a rising aga nst Henry VII 
but it was suppressed without much difficulty. 

3. Revolt of Lambert Sinmel, 1487. He was the son of an Oxford 
Baker who pretended to be the Earl of Warwick and thus the right¬ 
ful claimant to the throne. He attacked England with a small Irish 
army but Henry defeated him at Stoke in 1487. Henry forgave him 
for his folly and employed him as a cook in the royal kitchen. 


t 


4. Revolt of Perkin Warbeck, 1492. Perkin Waibeck. a native 
of Tournay, pretended to be Richard, son of Edward IV. He went 
to Ireland and France but could not get help anywhere. He was then 
helped by Scotland and invaded England but he could find no sup¬ 
port there and was defeated at Towton and imprisoned in the Tower 
of London. He was at last executed. It was thus that Henry over¬ 
came his early difficulties. 

5. Danger from the Barons. The barons and the great nobleb 
who formed probably the greatest danger to the monarchy of Henrv 
Vli, were very much weakened by the king's bold and fearless poliev 

l ^. eir P ower - resorted to a number of strong measures 
which ultimately broke the power of the barons and restored peace 
and law in the country so that the people could follow their occupat¬ 
ions with perfect ease. Some of these strong measures were “a Law 
hST m LlVCry and Maintenance,’ and the Court of Star Chamber to 

m mi the , P° wer of the nobles which constituted the Greatest menace 
io the public peace. 

Q. Describe the Internal i.e., Domestic Policy of Henry VII 

" ow dld Henry make himself strong and crush the power of 
the barons? Or 


,, Q- Why is Henry VII’s reign called a ‘Period of Remedy 1 ? 
Ur, ilow did he establish peace and order in the country? Or. 

Q. How did Henry VII build the edifice of the Tudor Mon- 

fmmrf ° n f ,l taWe basiS? ° r ‘ Why is Henry VI1 known ^ the 

Monarchy? personal rule of the Tad ors, i.e., strong Tudor 


DOMESTIC POLICY OR A PERIOD OF REMEDY 

for i^nnLn 1 ^ r , e ‘ gn is rightly known as the 'Period °f Remedy' 

hat had bmnir VC meaS “ res *° remove al > »>ose ids and troubles 
mat had brought misery and rum t0 Eng , and duri , he w f 

ernnf°t^ (1455—1485). The establishment of a strong central cov- 
disorders'mid'hitmdf - nd re T dy f ° f the rem ° val “ f al1 ills ' aI ’ d 

domesbc ° ducmg an era of Peace, order and prosperity. His 

royTgovernmenr aS H 0 s mC h- ea r ' he r0y , al P ° Wer and establfsh « Stroms 
y government. H 1S object was to destroy the power of the nobles 


and to free himself from parliamentary control. Consequently, he 
succeeded in cutting down the power of the nobles, establishing a 
strong rule which was independent of parliamentary control and 
building the edifice of the Tudor Monarchy on a stable basis by the 

following measures: 

1. Statute Against Livery and Maintenance : He passed the 
statute aaainst “Liverv and Maintenance,” by which he refused to 
allow the nobles to keep retainers (followers who fought for their 
master) beyond a certain number. He imposed heavy fines upon 
those nobles who broke this statute. 

By the custom of “Livery and Maintenance” the barons gave 
livery (a uniform) to their retainers (followers) who were ready to 
fight'at their bidding. The barons thus maintained the quarrels and 
the retainers escaped punishment. Under the garb of livery a man 
would commit any crime without being punished because he was the 
retainer of some baron. 

2. Establishment of the Court of Star Chamber. It enforced 
the law against the nobles of whom ordinary courts were afraid. Its 
judges were big officials like the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Chief 
Justices. Bishops, etc. It dealt with cases of offending barons and 
the juries that had wilfully done injustice. Even the greatest barons 
were not allowed to go unpunished. It sat at Westminster in a room 
the roof of which was decorated with patterns of Stars. The C ourt 
was not afraid of anv baron, however, powerful and punished him 
for his guilt. By doing this he made the law of the country and the 
Kina's authority respected in the whole of the land. I he power and 
influence of the barons was thus considerably reduced and the res¬ 
pect for law and order was enhanced. 

3. Confiscation of the Land of the Yorkists. He severely punish¬ 
ed those who formed plots or rose in revolt against him. The York¬ 
ists who still aimed at the throne of England were brought to task 
and deprived of their property. The Yorkists were no longer in a 
position to challenge the authority of the king. 

4. Henry Did Not Take his Ministers and Advisers from among 
the Nobles. He took all his ministers from the middle class, men 
like Empson, Dudley and Morton. He gave the nobles no royal 
offices and permitted no royal connections to be made with their 
families. They were also ignored in the work of administration, so 
that the traditional influence of nobility under state affairs was prac¬ 
tically destroyed and they no longer wielded any power. 

5 Use of Gunpowder by the Crown Alone. Guns and gunpow¬ 
der could be stocked by the king alone. He forbade the use of gun¬ 
powder by the barons and any person who made use of it without 
roval permission was to be severely punished. Us use was limited 
to the Crown alone. The fact that the gunpowder could be used 
onlv bv the kinc considerably increased the power of the crown and 
.dealt a serious blow to the nobles. The king could easily storm the 

forts of the barons if they rebelled. 
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6. He Amassed a Vast Amount of Wealth. Henry believed in 
the power of wealth and as such he collected a vast amount of wealth 
by forced loans, imposing heavy lines on the barons, who violated 
any law old or new and who joined any rebellion against him, selling 
pardons, securing Tonnage and Poundage (taxes on tons and pounds 
of certain articles) and by reviving the system of Benevolences. Lite¬ 
rally Benovoiences were free gifts offered by the rich people of the 
land to the King out of their feelings of good will and devotion for 
him to enable him to meet his needs (but in fact the rich people had 
offered a part of their wealth to the King out of fear or the King 
would find out some excuse to snatch it from them). Henry collect¬ 
ed vast sums of money from the people on the pretension of going to 
war with France but used very little of it for war. He saved prac¬ 
tically the whole of this money to fill his treasury. 

Morton one of the King’s ministers helped his master in collecting 
a vast amount of wealth by a clever device known as Morton’s Fork. 
To a rich man living in pomp and show he would say that he could 
well afford to give the King a good deal and to a man living in a 
poor way he would say that he must have saved much and so he 
could well give the King a good part of his saving. “The King had 
fully realized that in the new world that was rising from the ruins 
of the Middle Ages, money was likely to have an importance that 
it had never before possessed and therefore pursued the policy of 
amassing wealth.” 


_ , . • 1^ ^ ^ ran the government in the 

most economical way but never at the cost of efliciencv. Every yea. 

he saved a good deal out of the ordinary revenues. He fought no wars 

A ^ 1 I 1 . 1 J _ u ^ A f | m on the conti¬ 

nent by holding the balance between the various powers. He belies - 

ed in peace and was averse to war for he knew that peace would 

built his economy and the war would destroy all that he had amass- 

that was e^erfuih Pr ° VCd V " y he,pful *° him in hav »’8 a treasury 


8. Henry's Commercial Treaties. Henry’s Commercial Treaties 
known as Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse and his 
commercta! treaty called the Malus Intercursus with the Flamine 

James IV°of "scotHn” flToT) ? aUghter “*• 

Tied his eldest son Arthur With f l ^ bef ° re this - he had mar- 
Isabella of Spain ht alnd h!!"!' of ^rdinand and 

Of his marriage. Henrv th 1 4 rt I hu l r . died after five months 

(afterwards known as Henry VIII) "with^fhp • Sec ^ nd son Hcnr y 
pensation (permission) of the Pope. h ^ by a spccial dis " 
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Jg history of great hr 

By following the above measures Henry » he ^ le hiS o£ ^ 
lion, laid the foundation of the Persona^ d sp made the 

Mi 

Td orXVifth V e e c y ountry ng Henry was abie to achieve what he wanted. 

MSS'iH-.' s 

S 5= SSSSSSS = 

personal rule. 

Ans Please study previous answer. 

o -Henry VIPs reign was a period of seed-time”. Discuss. 

Ans. Henry Vllsreignba^been 

(as discussed in the previous f ™r) but ^o^ ^ ^ 

but the harvest was to he reaped \ ^ , tixne they 

sowing though they remained latent in Henry 

bore fruit in the future. 

"HENRY VII’s REIGN a PERIOD OF SEED-TIME" 

1. Sec* C a Strong ^orMo^ {The firs, serf sown was 

the creation of a strong mona rchy. It developed by and by. 

foundation of a strong f England suffered in the fifteenth 

The evils from which the P e °P lc 8 of lhc C rown than to any 

century were more due « o h -Understood this factor and so he 
other factor. Henry VI1 thoroug y crown ^ much as possl ble. 

did his best to strengthen the power ot mnt source of power, 

He also knew the fact that wailth accumulation. He took 

and thus he vigorously devoted hmsHf o ds , ike Emp . 

into service able but T sorts of devices to 

son, Dudley and Morton who reso treasury of their greedy but 

extract money from the peop u$e q{ gunp0 wder and introduc- 

shrewd master. The 8 h DO wer of the crown and its use by 

tion of artillery also added to ‘^.^-/orbidden and no body could 
the subjects of the king , infringed the royal order. Ihus 

escape serious consequences lf he of a strong Tudor Monar- 

“-ra raSHS stt ~- - 

srssn 

Power. It was in Henry s VII st * y There arose a new 

3ff $ enterprise ’hi '^he^Vude 5 nation. Th^ Hnclish people were 
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^SSsSssm??- 

Si, oti™£ America. A, . 

and discoveries commerce passed from the Mediterranean to t 
Atlantic and the new trade routes lay at England s doors. Inis ult 
mately resulted in England’s becoming the leading naval and comnier- 
cial power in the world, but its seeds were sown in the reign of Henry 
Vn P Tt was under him that England began taking interest in mari¬ 
time enterprise. . - . , 

7 Seed of the Reformation was sown in the wide diffusion of 

the Reniassance or the new Learning. Tt was in the reign of Henry 
VII that the influence of the New Learning began to be fell m right 
earnest. Tt was for the first time that the people began o develop 
the spirit of criticism and refused to take things for granted. They 
ceased to be blindly guided by authority or accept any thing that 
faded to appeal to their reason. The new spirit of criticism and 
minute examination emboldened the people and they began to find 
fault whenever it could be found and they would not spare even the 
Pope. The Pope of Rome and the clergy had abandoned their high 
principles and lofty ideals. The monasteries and the churches were 
no longer centres of purity, charity and noble deeds The people 
began tb critibise openly and fearlessly the sad state into which the 
Church had degenerated. It was in fact in the reign of Henry VII 
that England was deeply effected by the New Learning and the way 
for the Reformation (Separation of the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome) was prepared. 

4. Seed of the Union of England with Scotland. Union of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland was an event of extraordinary significance in the 
history of England and Scotland. Both the countries gained immen¬ 
sely from the Union and changed the history and mutual relations of 
the two countries. But what was at the root of this great Union? 
On the death of Elizabeth (1603) the Tudor line ceased to exist for 
there was no representative of the Tudor line to succeed Elizabeth. 
The Tudor line became extinct. The nearest claimant to the throne 
of England Was James -VI-of Scotland. He was proclaimed King of 
England (as James I of England, he was already James VI of Scot¬ 
land). 



His claim 10 the throne of England lay in his being the son of 
Mary, Queen of Scols and Darnlcy and as such he was the great 
grandson of Hcnr\ VII. Thus it was the marriage of Margaret, the 
elder daughter of Henry VII, with James IV, the King of Scotland, 
in *. (1503) which ultimately brought a Scot to the throne of England. 
id°r The marriage of Margaret led to the union of the crowns of England 
yal an d Scotland under James I, and ultimately to the union of Great 
* de Britain in 1707. 

5. Henry's Dynastic Marriages. His policy of dynastic mar¬ 
riages is another very good example, showing how seeds sown in the 
tror re jg n 0 f Henry VII led to momentous results later on. Henry VII 
,ur y himself married Elizabeth Woodville, the heiress of the Duke of York. 
:asb it brought about the union of the two Houses—the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists—strengthened Henry VITs claim to the throne of Eng- 
sec land and put an end to the future hostilities between the two Houses, 
res The other two dynastic marriages were those of his sen Arthur and 
pe: his elder daughter Margaret. He had married his elder daughter 
Margaret to James IV of Scotland which brought about the Union of 
the Crowns of England and Scotland and which ultimately united the 
two countries under the name of Great Britain. He married his son 


P 
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Arthur to Catherine of Arragon of Spain but Arthur died within 
live months of the marriage. Henry was so eager to continue his 
relations with Spain that he married his younger son Henry (later 
on Henry VIII) with the widowed Catherine with the special permis¬ 
sion of the pope. But some time afterwards Henry wanted to 
divorce Catherine for certain reasons and the Pope did not permit 
him to do so. This enraged Henry VIII who separated the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome thus doing away with the con¬ 
trol and dominance of the Pope over the Church of England. This 
separation is known as the Reformation which is considered to be a 
very great event of the Tudor period. 

I-rom all that has been discussed above we find that it was in 
the reign of Henry VII that the seeds were sown or the beginning 
was made of many important events which actually happened later on. 
The seeds of these most significant events, some of them of world¬ 
wide importance, were sown in the reign of Henry VII, though they 
bore their fruit in time to come. 

Q. Give an account of the Foreign Policy of Henry VII. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF HENRY VII 

In his foreign policy Henry aimed at three things—(i) He wanted 
peace and avoided war. 

(ii) He wanted to create friendly relations with foreign powers. 

(iii) He wanted to maintain the Balance of Power in Europe in 
order that no country might become so powerful as to disturb the 

peace of Europe. 

The keynote of Henry’s foreign policy was personal and politi¬ 
cal. Feeling his title to the English throne insecure, he sought to 
conciliate the chief princes of Europe so that they might not hesitate 


to recognise him as the lawful king of England and not help the 
Yorkist rivals. On the whole his foreign policy was that of peace 
for it was peace more than anything else that was needed now in 

England. 

Henry and France. During the first years of his reign Henry had 
many troubles to face abroad and France was unfriendly to him. 
He. therefore, made an alliance with Duke Francis of Barittany who 
was at war with his overlord. In 1488 Francis died leaving Anne 
his only daughter as heiress. The French king asked for the hand 
of the princess. This alarmed he chief enemies of France who over¬ 
ran Brittany and Anne was married to Charles VII. In 1496. Henry 
made peace with the French by the Treaty of Estaples by which the 
French paid him a good round sum of money to ensure the withdra¬ 
wal of his army. Thus he made even a French war a paying and pro¬ 
fitable concern. Besides, the French King promised to expel from 
France Perkin Warbeck who laid a false claim to the throne of Eng¬ 
land. 

Henry and Spain. Always suspicious of France. Henry made it 
the main object of his policy to win Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
to his side. He married his son Arthur to their youngest daughter 
Catherine of Aragon in 1501. Next year Arthur died. Henry now 
married his widowed daughter-in-law to his second son Henry. 

Though such a marriage was contrary to the Church law, Henry 

obtained from the Pope a dispensation which suspended the law in 
this case, and permitted Henry (later on Henry VIII) to marry 
Catherine. 

Henry and German Emperor. Henry saw that the chief danger 

from Warbeck came from unfriendliness of foreign powers. He 

strove to conciliate the chief princes of Europe. The Treaty of 
Estaples had driven Warbeck from France. In 1496 the relations bet¬ 
ween Maximilian the Emperor of Germany and Henry were made very 
cordial by a treaty called the Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse 
by which trade was resumed and both princes promised not to sup¬ 
port each other's enemies. In 1506 Maximilian's son. the Archduke 
Philip, was driven by storm to take refuge in England. Henry treat¬ 
ed Philip with all honour but forced him to sign a new treaty of com¬ 
merce which favoured English trade so much that the Flemincs called 
it the Mains Intercursus, that is. Bad Intercourse. 


Henry and Scotland. Tn 1503, Henry married his eldest daughter 
Margaret to James TV. King of Scots, who had been so long hostile 
this marriage produced important political results in the future The 

m 1 ' 3 " 06 b< ? twean En ? ,and and Scotland proved very use¬ 
ful to both the countries, for it ultimately united the two kingdoms 

Tins umon created very friendly relations between them ami made 

o Sch olher'!hev r ^ Per0US I 1 " ,h f e . l0 " g rl,n ' Tnstead ot being hostile 
Ifme of "erf" V C C, ° SC fnends and he, ' led each °the~r. in the 
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plete control. Poynings passed two laws called the Poynings’ Euws 
which provided (1) that the laws passed by the Irish Parliament cp\ijd 
not be Valid unless approved by the King of England, (2) and that tne 
laws passed by the English Parliament were to be valid in Ireland. Ire¬ 
land was thus reduced to a state of perfect submission and order was 
restored there. 

Henry and Wales. Henry sent his eldest son Arthur to Wales 
to rule there with the advice and assistance of a council called the 
Council of Wales. He ruled well and tried to maintain friendly re¬ 
lations with the people of Wales. 


His Co 


III If 


ercial Treaties 


(i) Magnus Intercursus or Great Intercourse. In 1496 a treaty 
was concluded between Henry VII and Maximilian the Emperor of 
Germany. By this the relations between the two princes became 
very cordial and trade between their countries was much encouraged. 
The two princes promised not to support each other’s enemies. This 
treaty was known as the MAGNUS INTERCURSUS OR GREAT 
INTERCOURSE. 


(if) Malus Intercursus or Bad Intercourse. This treaty was con¬ 
cluded in f 1506 between Henry VII and Philip, son of Maximilian. 
In 1506 Philip was driven by storm to take refuge in England. Philip 
was treated with all respect and courtesy but he was forced to sign 
a new treaty of commerce which brought so much gain to the English 
people that the Flemings called it the Malus Intercursus or the Bad 


Intercourse. 

His Interest in Maritime Activity. He created facilities for trade 
and encouraged it in every way. Freedom of trade had been estab¬ 
lished between England and the Netherlands by commercial treaties. 

He passed a Navigation Act which required that English goods 
should be^-carried in English ships alone. The building of big ships 
suitable for long voyages was encouraged by giving government aid 

and other facilities. 

He made his wars a paying concern for him. His subjects were 
always ready to fight with France. He got the money for war pur¬ 
poses but used very little out of it for war. Again, he did not ac¬ 
tually fight but soon entered into peace with his enemy and made 

him pay the price of the peace. 


access of Henry's Domestic and Foreign Policy 

Henry’s internal and external policy was eminently successful. 

he reasans of his great success are. 

(i) Henry’s personal qualities. Henry was a shrewd and lact- 
,, ruler and a lover of peace by nature and policy. He avoided 
ar as far as possible and it was more by peaceful means than by war 
at he achieved so much for England. “Thus the victories of the 
venth Henry were the victories of peace’’. (-Mowat). He was very 
V and a man of strong determination. He very well realised 
value of money, independence and a peaceful and just adm.ms- 


tration. He never lost his balance of mind even in the darkest hour. 
He could not tolerate the injustice and tyranny of the strong barons 
over the weaker people and he resorted to all possible means to 
achieve this noble object. 

t * j | 

(ii) Strong desire of the People for Peace and Order. The com¬ 
mon people were sick of the war which had causd anarchy and des¬ 
truction. The nobles were most selfish and greedy and they wanted 
to crush the people. They had no sense of responsibility and no 
respect for law and order. Every noble wanted to behave as a king 
on a smaller scale and thus destroy the liberties of the people. Henr> 
was strong enough to give a strong blow to the power of the unruh 
nobles and give rest to the land that was distracted by war and anar- 

C l i°^ Pf ev * ous years. The masses thoroughly co-operate J with 
the kmg in his policy and activities. 

Q- Describe Henry’s work and achievements Or, his services 
Henry 6 VII ’ ^P 01 ' 1 * 1106 and merits of his ™le. An estimate of 


HENRY’S WORK, ACHIEVEMENTS AND SERVICES 

(l) Establishment of a Strong Government. He put down the 
power of nobles and the anarchy created by the Wars of the 
Roses. He gave England peace, order and settled government He 

ernmenf He ^et ^° P f thC blessin ^ s of a Powerful and orderly gov- 
tertinn \ * P S r0ng c , enlra " sed government that gave all pro¬ 

“On his acre«innZ u > f 1 c ° n i merc,a, • ™val and colonial power 
poor. h divS SS a ' n ° d n ^ t f 0 °'antch?' a Wh° f h° in ^ 

him a land powerful .United and prosperouT'-^lfl 1C behin;l 
policy won for England a credit n h^ P WiSC and strone 

European politics was very successful *?!? ,nlerfere nce in 

the prestige of England. ' f and ,l considerably added to 

his Stmutf of UL G ^ d mT : md E '"° rCinK °l S,ri '> Bv 

Court of Star S ” iTth^ by ‘"l "““O" * ^ 
reduced them to non-entitv The Court P ' 7% ° f the haro.ts and 
with offenders and nohles too hich to li ?, f , Star . Chamber dealt 
courts. Before this there was more f dealt . w,(h b Y ordinals 

rule of the King. Every baron watfa Kinu 6 ?/ ‘if b3rons than the 
enjoy the blessings of justice. K g and the people could not 

ness k V ,ta^^t ta f henry's claints to great- 

C0UlltrV " 




18 lies, and by the Navigation Acts he secured for England the ‘carry- 
ins: trade'. He encouraged ship-building and for the building of big 
ti( ships suitable for long voyages he gave subsidies and other facili- 
j lies. The country witnessed remarkable prosperity under him. By 
his commercial treaties he made England powerful on the continent. 
1V I he people who were hard hit by the Wars of the Roses were able 
a - to recover their losses. 

(v) Colonial and Commercial (Stealness. His reign was a lime 
of great discoveries. England saw the beginning of colonial and 

' commercial treaties added to the wealth and position of England. 
( She had a creditable position among the nations of the world. 

(vi) Protection o\ Industry. He protected industry and pro- 
, moted the intellectual and commercial activities of his people. He 
.' look a keen and intelligent interest in the development of industry, 

trade and shipping. 

(vii) England, Ireland and Scotland Pound Closer. Besides he 
hound England and Ireland closer, and by his Scottish marriage took 
the first step towards the union of England and Scotland. His policy 
of dynastic marriages proved very helpful to England. The Marri¬ 
age of his daughter Margaret with James iV of Scotland ultimately 

led to the Union of England and Scotland and made them not only 
strong and prosperous from within but a great power to resist their 

common enemies. 

(viii) Strong Finances. Like a wise and cool-headed King he 
lightly felt the value of money for running a government. In the 
first place Henry observed every economy in running’the govern¬ 
ment and then he amassed a great deal of it by heavy fines, forfei¬ 
ture of estates, by benevolences, by getting supplies from Parliament 
on pretext of wars with France and by other so many means. 

The above are briefly the merits of Henry Vll's rule. It is on 
account of his wisdom that he showed in his policy, actions and 
a flairs of the government that he has been spoken of as “a wonder for 
wise men". 

It was rightly said of Henry VII. “I hanks to his (Henry VII s) 
vigorous, statesmanly and cllicient rule that the England of 1509 was 
J a wholly different and an incomparatively happier and more pros- 
I perous realm than the England of 1485." 

J Again, it is true that there was no romance in Henry's reign, no 

1 clashing of arms, no valiant deeds and nothing heroic but we must 
| say that he gave order and rest to a distracted land and raised her 

" again to a tolerably dignified position among the nations. By his 

i strong finances he rendered a very valuable service to his country 

4 and the Tudor Dvnasty. Large sums of money amassed by him 

j made him and his son Henry VIII practically independent of Parlia- 

l ment. 

1 By his wise and powerful policy King Henry made the crown of 

* England safe and secure for himself and his dynasty. 


CHAPTER 111 

HENRY VIII (1509—1547) 


In its essence the Reformation was a revolt 
against conventions which had lost the justifi¬ 
cation of the conditions that had brought them 
into being and had become the fetters upon 
intellectual and spiritual progress instead of 
aids to its advancement." 

—Innls 


His Accession. He ascended the throne of England in 1509 at 
the age of eighteen after the death of his father Henry VII. Henry 
VII had two sons, Arthur and Henry—Arthur was married to Cathe¬ 
rine of Aragon, daughter of the King of Spain. Arthur had died 
within a year of the marriage. Henry VII was so anxious to continue 
his relations with Spain that he married his second son Henry (Henry 
VIIl) with Catherine, the widow of his brother Arthur, by a special 
permission granted by the Pope for ordinarily one could not marrv 
one's brother’s widow. 


His Character. Henry was eighteen years of age at the time of 
his accession. He had many personal accomplishments and appear¬ 
ed-every inch a King. He was tall, handsome and healthy and had 
received good training in the use of arms. He was a splendid ath¬ 
lete. could ride better than his grooms and shoot better than the 
archers of his guard. “He was a fine sportsman, a good musician and 

” la " -°[ ea J n,n 8 . and culture.” He was well-educated, delighted in 
he society of scholars and knew a number of languages like Latin 
“and Spaiish. He was hearty and affable with a kind word 

if L )eSt f0r i very ° 1 ne ’ He had a vi e°rous mind and a firm will 

™ ade U P hls ] "'" d for anything, nothing could turn him 
de j rom hls P" r P°«- The said qualities coupled with his v V m 
and generous ways made him popular among his peonle On ,-nm 

ar * 

executed on a charge of treason “"scrupulous ways-to he 

8 .eedy! u^scrupuLl Jnd'cjue, "hTwouM 1 d,owed h . hi "«eK selfish, 
and care for no scruples when he wa„,«. ,° any,hin8 fair or 
end. He ruled England as an Se . rve some Personal 

potic sway over the lives the fortune* 5 Xei S! Sed the most des- 

jects. The Parliament Zs there bThl the , 1,berties of his sub¬ 
own ends and reduced it to a position n? P l 1 ver y n ™ch to his 

sincere and ungrateful. He prakS an V sub *™ence. He was in- 
his services were needed by P him hm^h^ 3 ^ a man as ,on S as 

over, the services rendered by him we e soon £ "S* f °S him was 

y ere soon f orgotten and generally 




death warrants were served on mm. He ordered Empson and Dud¬ 
ley to be sent to scaffold, dismissed Wolsey and ordered Cromwell to 
be executed though he had served his so loyally. He had ability and 
courage but he possessed a temper at once fierce, unbinding and un¬ 
forgiving. The treatment that he meted out to his wives was most 
undignified and unworthy of royal position. It has demanded con¬ 
demnation even from his greatest admirers. 

In spite of his great faults and weaknesses of character, he was 
a sagacious statesman who guided England in most difficult times. ,» 
He proved to be a great and strong King who worked hard to make 
England powerful and respected at home and abroad. He loved plea¬ 
sure but never neglected his work. He safeguarded national interests 
and though a despot he never forgot the good of his subjects. He 
was the most popular sovereign of the Tudor Dynasty, and maintained 
his popularity throughout his whole reign of thirty-eight years. Inter¬ 
nally he made himself much stronger than Henry VII had been. He 
established his despotism on a very firm basis, and became the leader 
of the English masses, and made the Parliament agree to whatever 
he liked. 

Q. Give an estimate of the character, work, policy and achi¬ 
evement of Cardinal Wolsey. Or, (DU. 1956, 1953) 

Q. Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal Wolsey and 

his influence on the foreign policy of Henry VDI. Or, 

(D.TJ. 1963). ^ 

Q. How far wu Wolsey’s foreign policy based on the doc¬ 
trine of the Balance of Power? Or, (D.TJ. 1964). 

Q. “The role of Wolsey in the sixteenth century England 
was really significant.'’ Discuss. 


THOMAS WOLSEY 


Wosley’s Early Career. He was born to an Ipswich merchant in 
1471 He received his education at Ipswich and Oxford and took 
his degree at the age of fifteen and was thus known as ‘Boy Bachelor 
He had joined the ecclesiastical service in the reign of Henry Vll and 
soon distinguished himself by his political capacity. Henry VIII had 
the faculty of choosing really capable persons for his ministers and 
advisers among whom the most famous and competent was Thomas 

Wolsey. 

Wolsey was appointed Archbishop of York in 15 14. 
in 1515, Cardinal in 1515 and Papal Legate in 1518. Till his fa 1 n 
1529 he was the Chancellor of Henry VIII and supreme both 

the Church and the State. He rose to the favourHe 

of his personal merit, ability and not due to his birth or favour. He 

did not feel satisfied with his position in the Church and wanted to 

become he Pope. He was handsome, energetic, untiring, eloquent 

sagacious. P A11 authority rested in his hands and he ruled both 

the King and the entire kingdom as long as he was in office. 
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HIS WORK, POLICY AND ACHIEVEMENT 

Wolscy was a great diplomat and far-seeing statesman. He made 
England great at home and abroad. “Wolsey was the first statesman 
to raise England to a great place in European politics.” He raised 
the position of England in national and international politics. For 
more than fourteen years he was the master of everything and con¬ 
trolled and moulded the destinies of England. 

To appreciate his work and achievement we have to under¬ 
stand his Home, Church and Foreign Policy that have contributed 
so much to the good of the people of England and made her a great 
country. 

His Home Policy. His domestic policy lay in making Henry 
VIII all-powerful and absolute. Wolsey realised that if he wanted 
to maintain his own high position in the church and the state, he 
must add to the strength and independence of the King. He made 
it a point to make royal power supreme and defend the interests of 
the Crown in the church and the slate. He adopted these measures 
to add to the power and dignity of the King: — 

(a) Whenever there was a point of dispute belwen two or 
more important nobles he came forward to solve the pro¬ 
blem by playing the part of a peaceful middleman. This 
helped to secure peace in the country and peace gave 
strength to the King and the people. 

(b) Most of Wolsey\s subordinates and attendants were the 
sons and relatives of the nobles. The nobles, therefore, 
did not disturb the peace of the country for they knew 
that their sons and relatives would be promptly punish¬ 
ed and suitably taken to task for their guilt. This again 
helped to maintain peace and security in the country. 

(c) To please the King and to carry on certain beneficial publin¬ 
activities, he collected money to fill the royal treasury He 
imposed several new faxes and used strict measures for 
their realisation. Besides, he encouraged the system of 
Benevolences, he., of offering presents and gifts to the 
monarch on suitable occasions. 


(d) Wolseys reforms and improvements in the administration 
of justice, his keen interest in educational activities and the 

Hemv °Bv°s, ?u eS add ? 1 '° **“ and Police of 

Henry. By strengthening the position of the king Wolsct 
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hud a high sense of morality and was deeply touched by the most 
deplorable internal condition of the Church. He was alive to the 
vices and corruption that prevailed in the internal life of the Church 
and the clergymen. In some cases their practical life was so vicious 
and shocking that it led human nature to revolt. He was strongly 
in favour of ecclesiastical reforms, so that perfect sanctity of religion 
might remain intact. 

The monasteries had grown wealthy and so indolence and self- 
indulgence had crept in among them; particularly many of the smaller V 
monasteries had grown lax. both in discipline and morals. Wolsey had 
suppressed the smaller ones (the task of suppressing bigger monas¬ 
teries was left to Cromwell and Cranmcr during 1536-39) and with 
the wealth that he got from them, he built new colleges and bishop¬ 
rics with the sanction of the Pope. One of the colleges that Wolsey 
founded was known as Christ Church College, Oxford. He also 
made arrangements to educate the clergy so as to raise the standard 
of their morality and make them better qualified for the duties of 
their office. 

Wolsey's Foreign Policy. Balance of Power. Wolsey had a 
thorough knowledge of the national and international politics. The 
Chief points in his foreign policy were to keep ‘Balance of Power’ 
in Europe and make England a mediator (an umpire between the 
contending parties). It has been rightly said in connection with Wol¬ 
sey \s foreign policy that Wolsey's theory in foreign politics was that jf 
of the ‘Balance of Power’. His principle of ‘Balance of Power’ 
meant that there should be a state of equilibrium, i.e., equality of 
power among nations and no single nation should be allowed to grow 
too powerful. If a nation grew too powerful, it would endanger the 
liberties of other nations and conquer the weaker ones. This would 
disturb the political balance and the inevitabe result of this would 
be deadly wars. Peace would be seriously disturbed and groups- of 
nations formed to cut each other’s throat. The end would be des¬ 
truction. Wolsey had a firm belief that the policy of ‘Balance of 
Power’ had a great value and the world could be saved from horrors 
of destructive wars by sticking to this policy. 

Wolsey’s great idea was that there should be peace on the conti¬ 
nent and in England by preserving the ‘Balance of Power’ between 
different nations so that no single nation was allowed to grow very 
powerful and thus endanger general peace. When France and Spain 
were deadly enemies of each other, both of them were trying to seek 
the friendship of England. England first sided with Spain and defeat¬ 
ed the French at the Battle of the Spurs. In 1525 when England i 
saw that France had been badly defeated and there was fear of ‘bal¬ 
ance of Power’ being upset lest Spain might grow too powerful, 

Wolsey made England side with France against Spain and forced the 

latter -(Spain) to make peace with the former (France). Thus he made 

England an arbiter of European peace and a strong and influential 

power. “This system of playing off the two strongest European 
powers against each other was Wolsey’s greatest contribution to poli¬ 
tical theory and has ever since remained the foundation of England s 
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toreiga policy.” (Osbert Lancaster). It is therefore rightly said 
that Wolsey was responsible for laying the foundation of a tradi- 
tiona foreign policy for England. Wolsey's fame and greatness 
mainly rested on his ably handling the foreign affairs. “In the beg,” 
ning of the reign England was a power of the second order By seven 
years of hard toil, Wolsey raised her to be mediator in the politics 
of Europe. The ability and energy of Wolsey were of special ser 
vice to his master in the region of foreign politics. P 

and FnaL U nH eeded m makins Henry a powerful and autocratic ruler 
and England a great country both at home and abroad Enizhn.l 

became so important and prominent that it became the centre * 
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the Roman Emperor, a very powerful ruler of Europe, and marrying 
Anne Boleyn for whom he had developed a strong love. According 
to English law he could not have two wives at a time thus.he_must 
divorce Catherine if he wanted to marry Anne Boleyn (A lady Of the 
Court) Wolsey tried to secure the Pope’s consent tor the Kings 
divorce of Catherine but the Pope was not willing to give ^verdict 
in favour of divorce. The Pope wanted neither to displease the 
king of Spain, nor did he like to displease Henry of England. The 

Pope remained silent. 

Henry was led to think that Wolsey was not taking full 
interest in securing the Pope s consent and that the delay in the 
matter of divorce was wholly due to hrm. Henry who had lost all 
patience dimissed Wolsey and contiscated hrs estates and goods. H s 
office was grven to Sir Ihomas More. Sometime alter he was arrest- 

ed for treason. 

Wolsey was summoned to London to stand his trial for tieason 
but he died on his way (1530) to London as the result of the great 
shock he had received from the most undignified and disgraceful treat¬ 
ment meted out to him. Ilis last words were: “If 1 had served my God 
as diligently as 1 have served my King, he would not have given me 
over in my* grey hairs.” Wolsey had served his master— Henry VJ II 
_with perfect devotion but Henry repaid Wolsey s services with the 

blackest ingratitude, unworthy of a great King. . 

Wolsev’s Character. Wolsey was the greatest political genius of 
his time. Great as a churchman he was still greater as a statesman. 
He was a great figure not only in England but also on the continent. 

Wolsey was very ambitious and fond of power and succeeded in 
holding the highest ollices in church and state. His next ambition 
was wealth and the display of wealth. He received very high emo¬ 
luments from his great ollices which he held in Church and State; 
he also received large sums of money as presents and pensions from 
foreign princes. Again, nobles, sons of nobles, big churchmen and 
numerous retainers were among his attendants; For full fourteen 
years he was the mainspring of state politics and the King had Jett 
the routine and administration in his able hands. His ability ana 
courage enabled him to work in his high offices with the greatest suc¬ 
cess and satisfaction. He kept peace and order at horfie and made a 
number of very important improvements at home for the good of tn 
people. He promoted England’s greatness both national and inter¬ 
national and made it a strong and prosperous fcountiy. He occupies 
a very high and honourable place in the British History. 

0 What is meant by the term “the Reformation . Discuss 
the main causes arid factors that brought about the Reformation 
on the continent (Europe). Or, : 

0 State the evils and abuses of the Medieval Church (Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church) that necessitated the advent of the Refor- 

*a yniat do Vdti understand by the term ‘Protestantism or 
Reformed Religion? Describe the circumstances that brought abou 
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the fall of the Medieval Church and the advent of the Protestant 

Movement. Or, „ _ .. 

O “In Many ways the Church needed reforming. M P 
the light of this remark mention the needs that brought the Re- 

formation to England. 

THE REFORMATION 

Meaning of the Reformation. The Reformation ^vcnicnt 
was a great attempt to reform the Medieval Church (Roman Ont - 
lie Church) in which a number of evils and abuses had crept and 
which had deplorably degenerated. It may be said that the Refor¬ 
mation was a sort of moral revolt against the abuses and corruption 
found in the Pope and the churchmen and which had brought a bad 
name to them. This movement which aimed at reforming the Roman 
Catholic Church was started by Martin Luther, a Professor m the 
University of Wittenburg in Germany. 

Martin Luther was shocked to see the practice of ‘Indulgences’. 
What is an Indulgence? An indulgence was a ‘pardon-certificate, 
which the Pope or his deputies granted to the indulged person (per¬ 
son who was guilty of some crime) in return for a certain amount of 
money. Indulgences were openly sold and their sale brought huge 
sums of money to the Pope. Luther first criticised the sale of ‘indulg¬ 
ences’ and then some doctrines of the catholic religion were the ob¬ 
jects of his criticism. Luther was accordingly expelled from the 
Church and soon after many persons who believed Luther to be right 
gave up Catholic religion out of sympathy for him. The movement 
which Luther and his sympathisers began in Germany for the reform 
of the Catholic religion or the Medieval Church was called the Refor- 
mation. 


Luther mhde his ‘protest’ against the corruptions and evils of the 
Roman Catholic Church and wanted to reform them. The reformed 
religion was therefore called Protestantism and the movement for re¬ 
form was known as the Reformation. The followers of the reformed 
religion were known as the Protestants. The reform movement start¬ 
ed by Luther in Germany gradually travelled to other countries of 
Europe till it became a vast movement. This great religious move¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century permanently divided Christendom into 
two great sects, viz., the Protestants and the Catholics. 

Martin Luther’s exposure of the vices of the Pope and the Catho¬ 
lic Church and his urgent appeal for reform facilitated Ihe task of 
the Reformation in England and Henry’s task of separating the Eng¬ 
lish Church from the Church of Rome was accomplished with oreat 
ease. 




CAUSES AND FACTORS LEADING TO THE REFORMATION 

■■ru { }JjV lts . early days the Catholic Church was a very Tibbie arid truly 
EKg mstitution/so that it-looked afWr the >poor, .'the sick and the 
ignorant and jwrform^d a number of other social and hufnane func¬ 
tions. Its ideal was the good of humanity as a whole. But as time 



passed, it became lax in discipline and morality and became corrupt 
A. Religious Causes 

1 Abuse of Power by the Pope. There was a keen resentment 
against the enormous powers possessed by the Pope and the way in 
which he used them: 

(a) The Pope of Rome thought himself to be the represen¬ 
tative of God on earth and so he expected the ruler of 
every Christian State to pay due obedience to his orders 
right or wrong. If he was displeased with any Christian 
King for any reason he could punish him by declaring 
that he was no more a Christian and as such he forfeited 
the right to rule the Christian subjects. He had other wea¬ 
pons too which he could employ agamst Christian Kings. 

ib) The Pope sold ‘Indulgences’ (pardon certificates) to in¬ 
dulged persons for forgiving their sins in return for a cer¬ 
tain amount of money. This clearly means that people 
were robbed in the name of religion, otherwise how could 
God be expected to be so greedy as to accept bribe 

pardon sins. , 

(c) Every Christian ruler was required to pay Firs Hul ‘ 
(the portion of income of his Kingdom during the first 

vear) to the Pope. 

(d) The Pope sold high ecclesiastical offices in different states 
for heavy prices. 

Ordinarily one bishop was expected to manage one church 
• (6) with efficiency. But the Pope received a heavy amount 

of money from a bishop who was put m charge of a num¬ 
ber of Churches. In such cases the bishop could not but 
be corrupt as well as inefficient. All that has been said 
above shows that the Papcy had ceased to be the religious 
centre of Christendom. The Popes were no longer the 
spiritual guides of the people. They were ^ore concerned 

straws*” K 2S rxsf 

of their office and took absolutely no interest in w fee he 
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high ideals and moral responsibilities )and and claimed 
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placed before them. All this caused great resentment among the 
people. 

3. Monasteries as Hotbeds of Corruption. Ihere was a lime m 
the history of monasteries when those who dwelt in them spent then 
time in helping the poor, the sick and the needy. I heir great ideal 
and chief pursuit was the 'service of mankind. 1 hey lived a simple 
and pious life and passed their time either in the service of sullering 
humanity or in prayers to the ‘Creator of the Universe I heir prac¬ 
tical life was exceptionally pure and their mission was the noblest. 


In course of time the monks and friars forgot their simplicity 
‘purity and high ideals of life.’ They led immoral life and observed 
no discipline and restraints. Most of them were more lull of vices 
than worldly persons. This had caused a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people. 

4. Religion a Mass of Silly Superstitions. Religion had lost its 
true worth. Character, charity, truth, liberality and kindness to 
others which were once the true characteristics of religion had dis¬ 
appeared. True religion lay in practising certain practical virtues and 
discarding certain vices. But now, i.c.. on the eve of the Reforma¬ 
tion religion was nothing more than a mass of silly superstitions and 
showy ceremonies. More importance was attached to the observ¬ 
ance of empty forms and ceremonies than to the practice oi Chris¬ 
tian virtues. “Too much stress was laid on outward ceremonies, too 
little on right living, in spile of occasional protests.... The Roman 
Catholic Church failed to satisfy the urgent need of ‘heart religion' 
for which good men longed.” Religion had lost its old sanctity and 
had thus ceased to command respect of the people. 1 he people were 
very much disgusted with this slate of atfairs and their disappoint¬ 
ment knew no bounds. 


5. Work of John WyclifJ and Lollards. In the reign of Hem > 
IV, Lollards and their able leader John WyclitT brought to light, with 
their exceptional courage even those evils and vices of the" Church 
which were not known to the general people. Their movement anil 
teachings were suppressed by Henry IV. But the followers of Wyclill 
continued their work and ultimately it awakened the people to the 
necessity of immediate reform in the sad affairs of the Church. 

(B) Political Causes 


Rise of the Spirit of Nationalism. The Renaissance made peo¬ 
ple's mind active, thoughtful and bold. The corruptions of the IV 
pacy were no longer a secret. No righteous person whether in Eiv- 
land or elsewhere could tolerate this sad slate of affairs in the Church 
The English people held the Pope mainly responsible for all this 
They looked upon the Pope as a foreigner. The people of the conn 
nes of Europe since they had become national-minded wanted to pc 
nd ° t f , th f, P< ?P es ' nfl »cnce in their countries. The people strong 
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T reatment of the Pope. The English people, like all 
other people of Europe, were tired of his indifferent and unsympathe¬ 
tic attitude to the interests of the people. Moreover, there never was 
a chance of any Englishman becoming a Pope. 

((.'■'» Social Causes 

Heavy Demands of the Church. The masses had developed a 
st rone dislike for the Pope and the Church not only for their vicious 
life but also for their commercial spirit. Religion was commercialis¬ 
ed. Sins could be forgiven by payment of money. Other demands 
of the Church were daily increasing which the common man was un¬ 
able to pay. The Renaissance had brought about a great intellectual 
chance among the people who could not tolerate injustice, 
burdensome demands for which there was no justification. 

Influence of the Humanists. The Humanists who exerted a pecu¬ 
liar influence on human mind created a strong desire iin ( ^ 
to reform the deplorable state of affairs prevailing in the Church 
Their influence made people averse to injustice, vice and tyranny an 
tilled them with a determination to fight evil and replace it by vir u 

Strom Feeline Against Papal Interference. The English people, 
proud of their andenf independence, resented the ^“tcitatn^ 
in the affairs of England. They resisted the claim of the Pope tc 
settle Enclish affairs in Rome. Englishmen were determined to es¬ 
tablish an independent national church being[inno wajJ ^rdina^e 
to the Church of Rome. Their ideal was to have a Church tree Iron 
the influence of the Pope anJ any other foreign power They^wante 
perfect religious freedom and to have a Church of their own ideal 
in which no foreigner had any right to interfere. 

Thus practically the whole Europe, including England was full 
of explosives and only one spark was required to set the whole thing 
ablaze. The spark came from Martin Luther in 151/. 

0 How did the Church of England separate from the 
Church of Rome and become independent? Or. Carefully examine 
the work of the Reformation Parliament m England (1M» 

1536). ° r ' , r 1KOO 

O Sketch the course of Reformation in England from 1 - 

1536, or in the reign of Henry VIII and indicate its results. Or, 

0 Why and how did Henry VIII defy the Papacy? Ex- 
plain Q how this defiance of the Papacy helped to increase 

power of the Crown? 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 

The Reformation in England was due to certain remote and im¬ 
mediate causes. The causes which brought about the Reformation 
were so important that the advent of the Reformation became ,nev.ta- 
ble The Reformation could have been postponed for a short t 

but it could not have been avoided. 

Remote Causes. There were certain powerful causes and factors 



that had strongly prepared the minds of the people with a determina¬ 
tion for religious changes. For instance, Martin Luther had exposed 
the weaknesses of the Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘Indulg¬ 
ences.’ People greatly resented the vast powers claimed by the Pope 
more particularly because he used these powers to serve his own selfish 
interests. Vices that prevailed among the greater clergy gave a rude 
shock to the conscience of the people. It was really deplorable that 
most of the monks and nuns whose chief aim in life was once ‘service 
of mankind’ were leading immoral and shamefully degraded lives. 
Religion had lost its sanctity and was nothing more than a mass of 
silly superstitions and meaningless ceremonies. Imbued with the 
spirit of nationalism as the English people were, they were not pre¬ 
pared to tolerate the influence of a foreigner like the Pope as the 
supreme head of the Church of England. They could not tolerate 
the domination of a foreigner over their national Church particularly 
when he was not making the right use of his power. 

Immediate Cause. Henry VIII was a Roman Catholic and a 
follower of the Pope. But certain peculiar circumstances compelled 
him to defy the Papacy whom he had so far respected from his heart 
of hearts. It was the Divorce Question, i.e., the determination of 
Henry to divorce Catherine (Henry's first wife and the widow of his 
elder brother Arthur) and marry Anne Boleyn, a lady of the Court, 
whom Henry had dearly loved. According to the law of England. 
Henry could not have two wives at a time. If he was to carry Anne 
Boleyn, he must first divorce Catherine, but he could not divorce his 
former wife till the Pope had declared this marriage illegal. 


Difficulties in the Way 


1. The former Pope had accorded special sanction for the mar¬ 
riage of Henry VIII with Catherine and now if he declared the mar¬ 
riage unlawful that would badly reflect on him and also degrade the 
Church in the public eye. 


2. The Pope would be incurring the displeasure of the Kiniz of 
Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V to whom Catherine 
was closely related, if he declared the marriage null and void. The 
Pope also hesitated to refuse to grant the wish of Henry for that 
would make him hostile to him. Thus the Pope, out of policy, res¬ 
trained from interfering in the divorce question and tried to remain 
aloof and unconcerned. 


Appointment of a Commission 

To overcome his difficulty the Pope appointed a commission of 
two persons-Thomas Wolsey, the Chancellor Henry VIU and Cam 

d futs^ ffie H ° W ? Le S ates - l ° ‘"to the divorce qu sUon. Thcv 
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The inability of the commission to decide the divorce question 
in favour of Henry upset his mind and his wrath fell on Wolsey. 
Wolsey was deprived of all his offices and forced to retire to York. 

He was charged with treason and summoned to London to stand 
his trial but he died on his way to London. 

Failing to get divorce from Pope, Henry consulted the Univer¬ 
sities of Europe which however gave a divided answer. At last Henry 
decided to break off all connection with the Papacy and to make the 
Church of England independent with the King of England as the ^ 
Supreme Head of the English Church. 

Separation of English Church from Roman Church Thomas 
Cromwell was the chief secret adviser of Henry. Henry with the help 
and co-operation of Cromwell made a direct attack upon the Papacy, 
completed the breach with Rome and made the Church of England 
independent of the Church of Rome. Henry called the Reformation 
Parliament in 1529 to accomplish the great task of removing certain 
abuses and separating the English Church h™,' he Romm f r 
so that Henry as the Supreme Head of the English Church might cU 

what he pleased and thus divorce Catherine. 

WORK OF THE REFORMATION PARLIAMENT 1529—1536 
(A) Removal of Clerical Abuses. Submission of the Clergy to 
Henry VIII 

1 An Act to Cut Down the Fees of the Clergy 1529. An Act 

was passed by the Parliament to cut down the fees (£or w ^ ls ’ 
etc.) which people were bound to pay to the clergy and the Church 

courts in England. 

2. An Act to Forbid Pluralities, 1530. Many of the bishops and 
the clergv derived their income from more than one source^ This 
made them greedy, vicious and neglectful of their duties. The Ac 
meant to limit their sources of income so that they might lead simple 

and pious lives. 

3 The Clew Acknowledged Henry Supreme Head of the 
Church The Clergy had been threatened by Henry with the con- 
fiscation of their Church estates for they had acknowledged Wolsey 
as the P°pal Legate. Ihe clergy had to pay a heavy sumW Henry 

for buyina olT his pardon. Henry also secured rhnrch and 

Clergy’ to his becoming Supreme Head of the English Church ami 

the clergy of England. 

4. Church Courts Brough, Under Kings Control 1531 An Ac 
was passed bv the Parliament to forbid the Convocation (The> Counci 
of the Clergymen) to pass any law without the permission of the 

King. .... • 

Bv the end of 1532 the clergy had lost almost all their prm eges 
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protection and not to the Pope. They worshipped the rising sun 
Henry VIII. 


(1>) Separation from the Church of Rome 

1. The Act of Annates, 1532. Before this the newly-appoinl- 
ed bishops and the clergy had to pay Annates or First bruits, i.c, 
First Year's Income to the Pope but by this Act it was to be paid to 
the Kins of England and not to the Pope. < Peter s Pence too was 
to be paid to the King of England and not to the lope. In fact all 
payments of money were forbidden to Rome). 

2. Ban on the Convocation, 1532. In 1532 the Reformation 
Parliament prohibited the convocation (Assembly of the Clergy¬ 
men) to pass any law without the permission of the king. 


3. The Appeals Act, 1533. Soon after the coronation of Anne 
Boleyn the Parliament passed the Appeals Act by which the English 
clcrcy were forbidden to carry appeals to Rome. It a case was taken 
out of England to the Court of Rome it was considered to be a breach 
of law and a seriously punishable crime. 

4. The Act of Supremacy . 1534. By the Act of Supremacy 
Henry VIII became the only Supreme Head of the Church of 
England and it was asserted that the Pope had no authority or 
jurisdiction in England. This Parliament also passed the Act of Trea¬ 
son ( 1536) by which it was considered a treason to deny the King of 
England the title of ‘Supreme Head of the Church of England.' 
(Now the Church of England was independent of the Church of 
Rome. A court presided over by Archbishop Cranmer. authorised 
Henry to divorce Catherine). 


5. The Act of Succession, 1534. By this Act the crown of Eng¬ 
land was vested in the heirs of Henrv VIII and Anne Bolevn and all 
subjects of the King were required to take the oath of Succession 
and those who refused to take the Oath were to be charged with 
treason. 


6. Dissolution of the Smaller Monasteries, 1536. In 1536 the Re¬ 
formation Parliament ordered the ‘Dissolution of the Smaller Monas¬ 
teries’. i.e.. those monasteries whose annual income was less than 
£ 200 a year were to be dissolved. The property belonging to the mon¬ 
asteries went to the King. This added to the wealth and power of 
the King. The Church of England was now completely brought under 
the control of the State. The King of England thus became the head 
of the Church of England and the Pope lost its control over it. The 
Church of England was now a department of England thorouohlv 
under the control of the State. “For the last twelve years of his reicn 
Henry VIII was a kind of Pope over the English Church.” (South- 

'?K t l ier . Parlia T nt abo,ished the larger monasteries in 
cids If tit". belon f' n ? t° <hem was sold at a low price and the pro- 

ofthebnd'J! 0t ,2, e lan ^ went 10 tbe P° ckets 'he Kina. Some 
e land was granted to the courtiers and favourites of Henry VIII. 





HISTORY 


We should not forget that the separation of the Church of Eng and 
from the Church of Rome was brought about by the laws passed by 
the Parliament and the consent of the people. The fact that the Par la¬ 
ment achieved all this by passing a number of laws shows that Parlia¬ 
ment was constitutionally very powerful. The power of the King wu 
considerably increased. 


Q. Account for the ease with which between 2530 and 1534, 
Henry VIII and Parliament were able to break with the Papacy. 


FACTORS WHICH MADE EASY THE BREACH 


Certain strong factors and circumstances which are given be¬ 
low had already prepared the minds of the people for the separation 
of the Church of England from the Church of Rome: — 

1 Work of Martin Luther. He exposed the weaknesses of the 
Pope and challenged his right to sell ‘indulgences . People began n 

suspect the motives of the Pope. 

2 Abuse oi Power by the Pope. There was keen resentment 

against the enormous powers claimed by the p ?!? h ^mer^t s the 

which these powers had been used to serve the selfish interests ot 

^ Vices Among the 'Greater Clergy. The wealth and luxury of 
the greater clergy and the idleness and greed of many of the monks 
to resentment of the people. 

ed their reform. . 

6. Rise of the Spirit of to 

people’s mind active and thought • . ? jn Englanc i particularly 

when'he people « no, wan, 

thr Pone to have any influence in England. 

7. Strong Influence ^ejluman^s jjto 

cd a particularly strong infl tien . the church, 

the people to reform the sad stare of ^ ^ ^ 

vm 8 was‘de,ermin'ed to d^^^^enry Vllltad nTother wav 
pared to permit Henry to divo • the y church of England and 

but to make P-l-ment. The angry 

Icfion of the wiK^l King He'nry VIII played a very important role. 


9. Archbishop Cranmer and Parliament served as willing tools. 
The Archbishop and the Parliament both served as willing took “ 
the hands of Henry VIII and carried out his wishes. But for the ac¬ 
tive co-operation and help of the Archbishop and the Parliament, it 
would have been impossible for the King to get the needful done. 

N.B.: All these points have been dealt in detail in the previous 
question. The students should study carefully and expand them. 

Q. Write short notes on the following: 

(a) Nature of Bnglish Reformation, showing that it was per¬ 
sonal and political and not religious. ‘‘English Reformation was 
a political movement.” Elucidate this statement. 

(b) English Reformation as distinguished from Continental 
Reformation. 

(c) Henry VIII’s religious policy or his attitude towards Re¬ 
formation. 


(a) NATURE OF ENGLISH REFORMATION 

English Reformation Personal and Political and not Religious. 
The Reformation in England during the time of Henry VIII was a 
purely personal and political question; it was not a religious question. 
Henry VIII wanted to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. He 
requested the Pope to permit him to do so but the Pope could not dis¬ 
please the King of Spain and the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V 
as Catherine was closely related to them. Had the Pope agreed to 
allow the King to divorce Catherine and make Anne Boleyn his queen, 
no further complication could have taken place between the rela¬ 
tions of the Pope and the King. So far it was a purely personal, 
private or individual question and if it had been satisfactorily sol veil, 
the Reformation in no sense could have taken place in England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. 


The personal question soon after assumed the form of a poli¬ 
tical movement. The situation became serious when the Pope declin¬ 
ed to accept the King’s request. The only alternative left to the King 
was to end the papal authority in England and make himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church in order to be able to divorce Catherine. 
There was no question of fight on the rites and doctrines of the 
Church between Henry and the Pope. Henry had never raised this 
question for in his heart of hearts he believed in the doctrines of the 
Medieval Church (Roman Catholic Church). Till his death Henri- 
continued to believe in the Roman Catholic Church. The quarrel 
between the Pope and Henry VIII was not based on religious rites 
and doctrines of Church but it related to the powers of the Pope. 
The Pope claimed the power to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Church but Henry was not prepared to yield. Henry was wise enough 
not to take any despotic or unconstitutional steps to break off the 
connections of England with Rome. He called a Parliament which 
passed a number of Acts, first to reform the monasteries and weaken 

bn °r y A 0 V h * e cle ^gy to the Pope and then it passed a number of 
important Acts to end the authority of the Pope in England. When 




Henry had made himself the Supreme Head of the Church, he was 
free to neglect the Pope and do what he liked. 

The Reformation was a Dual Movement—(1) the denial of the 
authority of the Pope to interfere in the religious affairs of Chris¬ 
tian countries; this was the political aspect of the Reformation. (2) 
The denial of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
was the second aspect of the Reformation and this was the religious 

aspect. 

Henry had denied the authority of the Pope but he had not 
denied the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, i.e., he had in¬ 
troduced Reformation in England only in a partial sense and not in 
a complete sense. He had brought in England only political aspect 
of the Reformation and not its religious aspect. The King and the 
majority of his subjects were more interested in throwing off the papal 
authority in England than introducing changes in religion. Ihus it 
may be said thaf the English Reformation in the reign of Henry Vlli 
was personal and political and not religious. 


},, ENGLISH REFORMATION AND CONTINENTAL REFOR¬ 
MATION DISTINGUISHED 

There are some important points of diiference between the Re- 
lormation in England and the Reformation on the continent. They 

arc as follows: — 

1 The English Reformation, to begin with, was not a religious 
movement in the time of Henry VIII because its object was noti to 
reform the abuses and corruption. The movement started W' 11 ’ P"’ 
sonal and political motives. The personal mottve behind the move 
ment was Henry's great anxiety to divorce his wife Catherine and 
when the Pope expressed his inability to allow Henry to divorce 
Catherine and marry Anne Bolcvn. Henry was so full of wrath that 
he made up his mind to deprive'the Pope of the right of interference 
in the affairs of the Enclish Church. Henry s motive became a poli¬ 
tical one when he resolved to end the papal interference in the affairs 
Mhc English Church and to make himself, instead, the Supreme 

to remain in their oricinal condition. On the omer 
wanted a change in the doctrines of the Church. 

, *■ & nts°n P ot'a e -r^o"u.ionar y 

sas srs*. ■*>“, »rS5{V r<ssrs 

lively peaceful movement regulated and started by toe ^ ^ 

«: s- * *• peop,c and not by 

the Crown. 



tantism. 


(r . HENRY’S RELIGIOUS POLICY; HIS ATTITUDE 

towards reformation 

r roiioiniu matters Henry VI! I was still a staunch follower of 

r I^arEst: 

He had abolished the Pope s authority in England, but still he was 
opposed to the idea of introducing far-reaching changes in the d« c- 
trines of the old faith. In Henry's reign no important change was 
introduced in the Catholic religion and he was still a keen followu 
the old faith as will be clear from the following account. 

1 When Martin Luther preached against the abuses and cor¬ 
ruption of the Catholic Church. Henry opposed his views and ex¬ 
pressed his faith in the Catholic religion. Henry even wrote a book 
in favour of the Pope and the Catholic religion. For this act the 
Pope had honoured him with the title of 'Defender of the Faith . 
The Lutheran teachings had very little ellect on the people of Eng¬ 
land. It was the Divorce question and the angry action of the willu 
kiiv Henry that brought about the partial Reformation in England 
during his reicn. Hen^y and his subjects were not opposed to the doc¬ 
trines of the Catholic religion but they were opposed to the Pope and 
wanted to get rid of his control over the C hurch of bivjland. II the 
Pope had allowed Henry to divorce Catherine, he would not have bro¬ 
ken even with Pope. Thus Henry's personal and political and not reli¬ 
gious motives led to that part of the Reformation in England which 
related to the authority of the Pope over the C hurch of England. 
Henry only wanted to make himself the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England to be able to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn 
and he had no quarrel with the doctrines of the Catholic church. 

Thus he followed a middle course—it was not papal became 
Henry had abolished the authority of the Pope over the Church of 
England and it was also not Protestant because he had introduced 
no change in the doctrines of the Catholic religion. 

2. Henry suppressed the monasteries mainly for two reasons— 
they had great wealth and they were also the strong supporters of 
the Pope. 


3. Henry was in favour of the Reformation only partially. The 
Reformation had two aspects—(1) Denial of the authority of the Pope 
and (2) Denial of the doctrine of the Catholic Religion. Henry denied 
the authority of the Pope but not the doctrines of* the Catholic reli¬ 
gion. It was on the ground of his personal and political motives that 
this aspect of the Reformation was introduced in England. Henry 
and his subjects wanted to go so far and no further. No change was 
caused in the doctrines of the old religion. 

4. Those persons who refused to follow the Act of Appeals, the 




Ac I of Supremacy and the Act of Succession were seriously dealt 
with and even put to death. 

5 Henry wanted no change in the doctrines of the old Church. 
He passed the Statute of Six Articles in 1539 which enforced the doc¬ 
trines of the Catholic faith. “Henry VIIL was averse to all doctrinal 
reforms and the Act of Six Articles was a definite statement against 
any attempt to change doctrine.” Henry required all his subjects to 
observe the Statute of the Six Articles and those who denied he 
Articles were to be punished. Thus Henry strictly adhered to the 
doctrines of the old faith. “The great majority quite agreed with 
the King in maintaining all the old doctrines and practices exi.ep 
the supremacy of the Pope.” (Rayner). 

Henry's Persecutions. The Protestants who denied to express 
their faith in the Statute of the Six Articles were persecuted and even 
burnt to death. The Catholics who refused to acknowledge Henry 
as the Supreme Head of the English Church were persecuted, 'he 

monks of the Charterhouse were either persecuted or put to death for 
not acknowledging Henry as the Supreme Head of the English Church 
and for their not taking the oath of the Act of Succession Seven 
other well-known persons including John Fisher and Sir 1 hon a. 
More were also executed for their refusing to accept the Act 
Succession and the Act of Supremacy By < he . T reason Ac. passol 
in 1534, any one who denied the royal titles of Henry VIII was to 

be put to death. 

The leaders of the revolt known as the Pilgrimage of Orace 

which followed the suppression of the small sup- 

executed In 1539 the King with the help of Thomas Cromwell sup 
pressed the greater monasteries and all those persons who opposed the 
King" pokey were mercilessly executed or otherwise persecuted. 

Thomas Cromwell who had been the chief instrument of Henry 
in making him a despot and breaking with the Pope was charged with, 
hieh treason and put to death in 1540. 

Q. Mention the general effects of the Reformation. Or. 

What were the effects of the Reformation on England and 
other countries of Europe? 

(A) EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION ON ENGLAND. 
Economy Effects^ oMht: Crown had [ Very much increased 

» us trLfoftnd t753f^ H aga!n S 

sums of money and numer ^ esse j j n 1539 it made Henry a 

‘he greater monastenes wee lhe ^g's cou, 

very rich King. Lanas wer independent of the Parliament, 

tiers. His great riches madehim dissolve d and all 

“One by one. a11 fi the t hf use of the Crown." (Mowat). Only 
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(2) Before the Reformation Movement ata® PJrtof English 

wealth was drained outside the country. P ( f wea | t i, 

2dthe First Fruit from the clergy and t0 the Pope 

from England (The first-fruits wer ^ . p£ r don cer(it icatc> 

hy all Bishops and ? P exctaefot heavy amounts. As a re- 

EngTaKs -ep^tar^ST Tto ffiS 
^o^ement" Xghnd fU being impoverished and enabled 
her to improve her economic condition. 


Social and Religious Effects ; 

Before the Reformation. England was 

act*on ^ i from 

faith being exercised from without (England had the fullest advant¬ 
age of her position when Reformation was introduced in England in 

the full sense). 

With the separation of the Church of England from the ( hureh 
of Rome. England secured her ecclesiastical independence. he 
English Church became national and followed her own line of action 
without the interference of any outside authority. It was a depaii- 
mcnt of the State under the authority of the English sovereign. 1 he 
King had now full authority over the Church as well as the Stale 


Political and Constitutional Results 

1. Papal Authority Was Weakened in England. The interference 
of the Pope in the religious affairs of the countries of Europe had long 
been resented by the people. The attempt of Henry to free the 
Church of England from the control of the Pope was appreciated hy 
the majority of the people. A national state could not tolerate the 
interference of a foreign sovereign (the Pope) in its internal or reli¬ 
gious affairs. This attempt of Henry strengthened the national spirit 

2. Henry VIII Became More Powerful hy Becoming the Supreme 
Head of the Church. The various Acts passed by the Reformation 
Parliament during the course of seven years (1529—1536) made Henry 
VIII the Supreme Head of the English Church and led to the aboli¬ 
tion of the authority of the Pope in England. The archbishop, the 
bishops and the clergy had always looked to the support of the Pope 
because he had a great hand in moulding their fortune but now cver>- 
thing came into the hands of Henry. Henry was now the complete 
master of the situation. Henry was to appoint and dismiss them as he 
liked. They were, therefore, henceforward dependent on Henry. 1 his 
made Henry despotic who was now all-powerful over the state and the 
church. Before the Reformation the Church was like a state under 
the control of the Pope and not under the King of England but now 
the Pope had nothing to do with the religious affairs of England. The 
Pope s control over the English Church was completely removed since 



ihe Act of Supremacy made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church 
of England and anybody who denied this royal title was put to death. 
I he Church was now subordinate to Henry and as such it lent active 
support to him in his policy and actions. 

3. Henry's Power and Authority Increased by his Control over 
the Church Courts. The control over the ecclesiastical courts came 
entirely into the hands of Henry after the breach with Rome and the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Henry became almost despotic in the 
all airs of the Church and the State. His power enormously increased. 

4. Influence of the Church Weakened in Parliament. The com¬ 
position of the House of Lords was greatly changed. The abbots 
who had been previously sitting in the House of Lords lost their seats 
alier the Reformation on account id the dissolution of ihe monasteries. 
The Church ceased to be represented in the Parliament like before 
and became extremely weak. 

EFFECTS OF REFORMATION ON OTHER COUNTRIES 

OF EUROPE 

1. Division of Europe into Two Main Religious Camps. Ihe 
Reformation Movement divided England two main hostile camps on 
the basis of religious differences. One camp comprised the countries 
that were in favour of the Reformed Movement. They were called 
the Protestants or the followers of the reformed religion The other 
camp consisted of the States that were in favour of the old faith, i c.. 
Catholicism. The two camps were always at daggers drawn as the 
direct outcome of their religious hostility. They shed great human 
Wood in the name of religion and committed acts of which humamtv 

was ashamed. 

2. Partial Removal of Evils Among the Clergy and Catholic Relb 
gi ( ,n. The Reformation Movement as it was called was a revolt agains 
the vices and failing found in the life of the clergymen The fol¬ 
lowers of the old faith took advantage of the opportunity and got 
rid of certain personal abuses and religious rituals which had been 
made the objeef of serious criticism. Thus religion was partially pun- 

lied and rested on moral basis. 

; The Spirit of Understanding the True Sense of Religion, c- 

followed its dictates, lley different laneuaees, it en- 

Since the Bible was not tran "Mang^^ 

They we e re P n°o P more taT by conventions but they began to appreciate 
ihe soul and sense of religion. Refore Rc . 

4. Reform in was' complicated and 

SSSSst nobody had cared to W 

mostly for those persons.who M " o f e a P si y understand the language 
learning. When the people could not y ^ ^ failure 



written after the Reformation were easily understandable by the lay¬ 
man both as regards their language and sense. As such they served 
a better religious purpose. Such books helped to raise the moral 
standard of Fife and helped the people to understand and appreciate 
the essence and importance of religion. 

5. Religion and Humanism Wen Side by Side. Some people 
had developed a sort of indilferent attitude of mind towards religion 
when the preachers of the reformed faith exposed the abuses and 
drawbacks of the old religion. Now there was a great change in the 
mental attitude of the people. Instead of devoting their whole atten¬ 
tion to religion, they devoted a part of it to religion and a part to the 
problems of their country, i.e., human problems with a view to im¬ 
prove its social, economic and political condition. Some people liked 
to be more concerned with the problems of their country than with 
their religion. 

Q. What led to the Suppression (Dissolution) of the Mon¬ 
asteries during the reign of Henry VIII? What were the results 
of the suppression? 


CAUSES OF THE SUPPRESSION OF MONASTERIES 

If Henry VII1 wanted to weaken the inlluence of the Pope and 
give a blow to his power in England, it was essential for him to sup¬ 
press the monasteries since they were more attached to the Papacy 
and served as Papal strongholds. The monasteries ollered a si rone 
support to the policy and actions of the Pope and formed his pillar- 
of strength. There were other reasons too for which Henry wanted 

to dissolve them. Henry made up his mind to suppress them be¬ 
cause: 


1. They were no longer useful institutions as they had been i 

the Middle Ages. During the Middle Ages they served as charitabl 

institutions and places of learning where education was imparte 

tree, but they had by this time outlived their utility and were servin 
no useful purpose. 

•i “• 7hc , r V onasteries had Srown so rich that the monks becam 
indolent and luxurious and some of them even immoral. The monk 

were neither learned nor zealous, nor strikinelv devout and that i 

sancliw anTutilit'v 05 -v- mon f^ h: ! d ,ar £ely lost’ their forme 
many of them ” a " d ,mmora,,t >' were found to exist i 

and more* attached tTJLXn " K t° f , ‘T Pop 
sources of strength to the Pope in Eneland ^ ^ “ le chi< 
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RESULTS OF THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES 
Economic and Social Results 

1. The imediate result was a revolt in the North led by Robert 
Askc. The rebels made two demands—that Cromwell be- punished 
and the lands of the monasteries be restored. The revolt is ca led 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. The revolt was suppressed and its leaders 

were punished. 

2. The people lost their prayer houses. The countries built their 
splendid houses on the ruins of the suppressed monasteries. 

3. The tenants of the abbey lands were ruined as the new land¬ 
lords did not care for their welfare. They simply wanted to get as 

high a rent as possible. 

~ 4 The poor people also suffered much. Tire monasteries had 
afforded charitable relief to the poor, but their suppression deprived 
many poor men of the subsistence that they had received. 

5 Only a small number of monks and nuns received pension; 
but very many of them lost their living. These monks and nuns 
in d other dependents on the monasteries swelled wretchedness in th 
country vagrancy and wickedness increased in consequence. The 
nZks became homeless wanderers. Beggary and pauperism increas- 
T Thus the dissolution led to one of the greatest social ev.K 
The deplorable state of affairs produced by vagrancy necessitated the 

Poor Law under Elizabeth. 

Political Results 

1 The King with the spoils of the monasteries ^ P'f Thil 

naturally 1 made *him suong andfcirless. ™ coTd be independent of 
the parliamentary control for he needed no money from it. 

1 T U ( , destruction of the monasteries was responsible for a ris¬ 
ing known* as*the 

bloodshed. A new court cal who offered any 

SSUtfs* «— . - ~— 

false ground. . r ... 

""ga-i; 

hearty and active supp^ ^ displease him or go against his wishes 
could not.. therefor . .j. f orme d a major element in the Parlia- 

STi&’SjSS -h t* Thus «. r— 

was enormously increased. 
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Religious Results T , 

1 The cause of Reformation received a new stimulus. Those 
' . i frnm the Kine the confiscated lands of the monasteries 

zealously 1 supported the Reformation Movement. If the Papal power 
wa restored and the cause of the Reformation Movement was al¬ 
lowed to suffer the lands would surely pass away from their hands 
to the new landlords. The new gentry who got lands from Henry 
were most loyally devoted to the cause of the King and the Reforma¬ 
tion. "The secularisation of the Abbey lands secured the Lnghsh 
Reformation by harnessing to King’s cause the strongest, mos en 
prising, most influential section of English society. 

Mary tried to get back the monastic lands distributed or sold 
by Henry but she failed in her attempt. This checked her ambition 
to restore Roman Catholicism. 


Constitutional Results 

With the fall of the monasteries, the abbots lost their scats in 
the House of Lords. The number of lay peers naturally increased. 
Since the lay peers were more dependent upon the King than the 
spiritual lords, the power of the King increased and that of the Church 

decreased. 

All this shows that the effects of the dissolution of the monas¬ 
teries were enormous and far-reaching. 

Q. “Henry VIII's reign marks the climax of Tudor despot¬ 
ism.” Do you agree with this statement? Give reasons. Or, 

Q. “The Tudors were autocrats outgrowing’ all moderation. 
Under Henry VIII this high-handed despotism reached its high 
water-mark.” Elucidate. 


TUDOR DESPOTISM AT ITS HEIGHT 

We cannot deny the fact that Tudor despotism was at its height 
under Henry VIII. Under him it had reached its climax and it 
could not have gone beyond that. Henry VIII was clever and tact¬ 
ful and he felt the pulse of the nation. He knew where to yield and 
where to remain firm. Some of his acts were most arbitrary and 
high-handed, his wish was law. his ministers and Parliament were 
tools in his hand and nobody had the courage to resist his wish. 
His ministers and councillors were his clerks whom he could dismiss 
whenever he liked. No person was safe in his hands; he could ex¬ 
ecute even his own Queens. 

The following account would help us to understand how Tudor 
despotism had reached its climax under Henry VIII: — 

His Arbitrary Policy in Breaking off with the Pope. Henry VIII 
wanted to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn but the Pope’s 
sanction was necessary for this. The Pope, however, did not allow 
Henry to do so because he (Pope) could not afford to incur the dis- 

“ f ‘ he Em Peror of Spain, Queen Catherine being his niece. 
Henry s Parliament known as the Reformation Parliament passed a 


number of Acts by which the King of England became the Supreme 
Head of the English Church and the Pope lost all jurisdiction in reli¬ 
gious matters ol England. The King of England was now the sup¬ 
reme head both of "English state and church. The English church 
was now reduced to the position of a department and it was as much 
a department of the Slate as so many other departments. When the 
church was made subordinate to the state it was no longer a problem 
for the King to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. 

In his heart of hearts Henry Vlil was a Catholic and had the 
Pope allowed him to divorce Catherine he would not have separated 
the Church of England from the Church of Rome. 


His Arbitrary Policy in Religious Mati.rs. The fact is that 
Henry Viil was a Catholic and he broke oil from the Pope not be¬ 
cause Henry had proiestant views but because the Pope would not 
allow him to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn. In 153d 
Henry caused the Statute of Six Articles to be passed through Par¬ 
liament. Any person who refused to accept any of the first live 
points of the Statute of Six Articles was to be imprisoned and his 
property was to be confiscated. And if any person denied the sixth 
point, that is, the doctrine of Transubstantiation (According to it the 
bread and wine, used in the mass were changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ) he was to be put to death. He had succeeded in 
extending his Kingly authority in religious matters by abolishing the 
authority of the Pope in England by making himself the supreme 
head of the English church. He imposed his will on the nation in 
religious matters by passing the Statute of Six Articles the denial o 
an\" point of whicn involved heavy punishment like imprisonment, 
forfeiture of property and even life. He was not willing to allow his 
people to accept Protestantism. People had no religious liberty so to 
say He was the supreme authority in religious matters ol his king¬ 
dom second to none. Southgate has very correctly remarked, 'T or 
the last twelve years of his reign Henry VIlL was a kind of lope ovci 

the English Church.” 

His High-Handedness [n Imposing His Will on the Nation. Some 
historians have described Henry VIII as the "King, the whole king, 
and nothing but the King.” Any person who refused to act.against 
his wish in matters of slate and church was not safe. Nobody on 
the Council could have the courage to stand in the way of the Kings 
will. Southgate says, ”it must be remembered, however, that nobody 
on he council dared oiler strong opposition to the King’s policy. As 
Henry grew older and his health and temper grew worse, to attempt 
to thwart him was to incur grave risk of death for ‘treason. Wha - 
ever their private opinions might be. all of Henry s Councillors were 
outwardly Catholic, and all accepted the royal supremacy over the 

Church.” 

Henry’s Greed for Plunder of. Wealth Was Unlimited and Illegal. 
Some instances of the unlimited and unjustified greed of the King 
mav quotS-the king had the courage to indulge .n the most 
unlawful‘acts because he knew that his fear was so great that nobody 
would f criticize even his most unconstitutional and illegal acts. 
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The King ordered the chantries to be suppressed and their wealth 
and property to be taken into possession by the Crown. The next 
victim of the royal greed were the gilds. The gilds were associations 
of craftsmen to act as Unions to protect the interests of men engag¬ 
ed in various arts and crafts. Some of these gilds were very rich 
and it was their tradition to devote a part of their wealth to religious 
purposes and charity. The King's uncontrolled avarice led him to 
confiscate that part of the wealth of the gilds which was meant for 
religious purpose. The king had the courage to indulge in these and 
many other despotic and illegal acts because he knew that his awe 
was so great that a word would not be uttered against him. 


Henry Made His Ministers and Councillors Serve as the Instru¬ 
ment of His Despotic Will. The ministers, councillors and advisers 
of Henry VII1 had never the courage to oppose his will. Almost 
all of them were the instrument of his will and the tool to accom¬ 
plish his ends however despotic and self-willed. Those who stood 
in the way of his despotic will or showed their reluctance to fulfil 
his wishes had to face a very sad end. The instances of the most 
prominent persons who fell a victim to his uncontrolled will are not 
wanting. Cardinal Wolsey who had served Henry so long, so loyal¬ 
ly and held such important oflices both in Church and" State was 
dismissed and all his estates and goods were confiscated in 1529 be¬ 
cause Wolsey could not bow down before the King's despotic will 
in the solution of the divorce question. He was then arrested on a 
charge of high treason but he died on his way to London in 1530. 


Thomas Cromwell, a chief adviser of Henry VIII, who had done 
his best and used all his fair and foul means to make the power ol 
the King absolute and in doing so had incurred the hatred of the 
nobles and the people alike, was ordered to be executed by a Bill of 
Attainder. The charge against him w-as that he had advised the King 
to marry Anne of Clcves whose appearance was not liked bv him 
(the king). Again. Sir Thomas More, a great literary scholar who 
Had written Utopia and was sometime the King's Privy Councillor 
was executed in 1535 for refusing to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

His Despotic Acts Were Supported by the Parliament and the 
People. He made Parliament a tool through which Henry exercised 
his despot,c acts. Henry packed the Parliament with his own men 

Jh, h th V ass ?i a ny lm P° sed any tax and agreed to anything 
that the Km? liked to do. It was so docile and subservient that he 

T h J d i/-° nVen,ent y U f Se l 11 t0 serve his most selfish and personal ends 
mpnf Kl Th WaS k Ca — U never t0 wound th e susceptibilities of Parln 
few* examples - lbm,SS,VeneSS ° f Parlia ™"‘ * clear' WSefollofi 

1. Parliament paid the King’s debts; 

Church'of^Rorne Z make'.heEngr ^ ° f En S ,and the 
of the Church and the State; ng ' 1Sh S ° Vere,gn the su P re ™ head 

3. It gave the power of law to royal proclamations; 
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4. It always passed the Acts of Attainder (its object was to exe¬ 
cute a person for high Treason or similar charge). 

5. It allowed the King the right of repeated marriages. 

6. It allowed the King to regulate succession to the throne ac¬ 
cording to his will. 

7 The Parliament of 1539 suppressed the greater monasteries 
permitting the King thereby to seize their wealth and lands. 

Henry always humoured the Parliament and besides, he was con¬ 
fident that the majority of both the Houses was in favour of his 

policy. 

The people calmly bore the Kings despotic acts because they 
wanted a strong ruler who could keep down the turbulent nobles and 
give the country blessings of peace and security. The people knew 
well the civil results of the tyranny of the uncontrolled barons, hence 
the people had decided to be satisfied with the rule of one tyrant 
instead of having so many tyrants (still there were many barons in 
the country and every baron could act like an uncontrolled tyrant if 

the Kins was weak. Hence the people wanted a \ er y u stron | / [ I u I ,er rl ! / v h e ° r 
could keep perfect peace and order in the country). Henry VIII, clever 
and tactful as he was, often threw the burden of his unpopular mea¬ 
sures on a particular minister and punished him to please the people. 
The neonle hishlv valued peace and security for without it life was 
impossible andVr this the price paid by them was their silent tolerance 
of P the despotism of King Henry VIII which had reached its climax 

under him. . 

Henry VIIPs despotic policy was tolerated because itwas based 
upon national support and approval. His policy did not lead to any 
popular insurrection, because it had the support of the people. 

All this shows that "No single monarch left so large a perso- 
nal mark upon the nation as Henry VIII. 

A NOTE 
Henry's Wives 

• • f'lthprine of Aragon, his brother Arthur s 
Henry was married to Catherine ot his ekiest son 

widow, for state reasons. j* e £ re f lti ons with Spain. Thus it 
Arthur to Catherine to create of Art huCs choice. When 

A US , 3 P d «'l Ca Henr r v a v e n married his second son Henry (afterwards 

Henry 1 Vi'll)' by a special 

***£» affection “aKrS'^venience HUc those of pri- 

vate people. rWirl<v1 to divorce Catherine 

When Henry had become king he court |a(J Aftcr a 

as he had fallen m love with A n ne d Boley by the ki „g' s 

few years she fell into dis rac ^ ^ marrie(i Janc Scymo ur who 
me d . e her f °naS S about £o years after the marriage. Henry 
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fourth wife, was Anne of Cleves. the arrangement being made by 
Thomas Cromwell. But her appearance was not to the king s liking. 
Cromwell was beheaded and the marriage was declared null. HiS 
fifth wife was Catherine Howard but she proved to be an undutitul 
wife and hence executed for high treason. His last and sixth wite 
was Catherine Parr who fortunately survived Henry. 

Q. Describe briefly Henry VIII’s work and achievement. 
What were his services to England*/ Or, “Henry VIII was one of 
the great Kings of England”. Discuss. 

Henry VLLi is rightly considered one of the very ablest Kings 
of England. He had certain serious faults as man and as king, 
but had he been devoid of all virtues, he would not have been able 
to hold England in his grip for 37 years. He rendered many services 
to his country and his work and achievement were certainly com¬ 
mendable. They may be briefly noted as under: — 


HENRY’S WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT, HIS SERVICES, 

HIS GREATNESS 


Peace and Prosperity. He crushed the power of the nobles and 
established a strong centralized government in the country. Henry 
Vll had done much to destroy the power of the nobles but still there 
were barons in the country who required to be seriously dealt with. 
It was left to Henry VIII to crush such barons. He established per¬ 
fect peace and order in the kingdom. He encouraged industries, trade 
and commerce and thus made his people prosperous. He ruled Eng¬ 
land as an autocrat but he proved himself to be the guardian of the 
national interests. 


National and Independent Church. He made the Church of 
England National and independent. He separated the Church of Eng¬ 
land from the Church of Rome and made the king of England the 
supreme head of the Church and the State. “The Papal Supremacy 
had been abolished, the king was the Supreme Head of the Church 
in England and the “Papal Militia” had been dispersed with the dis¬ 
solution of the Monasteries.” He brought the Reformation in Eng¬ 
land and made the English Church national and independent bv cut¬ 
ting off all connections with the Pope. In other countries the Refor¬ 
mation brought not peace but the sword. Henry VIII. on the other 
hand, handled this difficult problem so adroitly and skilfully that the 
peace of the country was never allowed to be disturbed. The success 
of his religious policy is the greatest tribute to the political ability 
of Henry VIII. It has been rightly said that Henry’s greatest achieve¬ 
ment was to secure the ecclesiastical independence of his country. 

Mowat says: Henry was a sagacious statesman, and possibly no 
wUh^me 0011 d pJ ° ted England throu S h the crisis of the breach 

raised XoTlit ft Po/< ?* c During Henr y’ s reign England was 
raised to a very high place m European politics. Eneland keot a 

SEE? °k°a in E f u . r s p r and r de i,seit a 

politics.^His policy Of Balance of Power’ meant that he helped and 
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supported the weak against the strong so that the strong party might 
not devour the weaker party and thus become the source of danger 
to others. Henry did not allow any single country to grow abnor¬ 
mally powerful. The ability and energy of Wolsey were of special 
service to his master (Henry VIII) in the region of foreign politics. 
Under his able guidance England became a great factor m European 

politics. . . a . 

Growth of Navy. Henry took a keen interest in naval affairs. 

He laid the foundation of a “Standing Navy.” He encouraged ship¬ 
building and founded schools for training of P llots ; 
swift ships and gained a naval victory over the French. The shtft 
ships introduced by him were fitted with guns and it was this type of 
ship which proved so effective in the fight against the Spaniards^ 
it was Henry VIII who built an effective fleet of royal fighfmg ships 
with royal dockyards at Woolwich and Dept ord; he also ounded he 
Cornorition of Trinity House. He is rightly known as the creator 
of modern navy’. It was with the help of a strong and efficient 
that England was able to increase its trade and commerce and win many 
h-.nlos on the sea. England was rich and victorious mainly througn 
its navy Naval strencth made England a great power not on y ° 
[he coniine™ but in The World. "He took great P«»* 
powerful navy which formed the most important part of England 

ddC TJiLl Union oi England ^Ireland and 

sfe-^S&sSsSSS £ 

mmmmm 

also true that some ? f hib a cts were arb^ ^ ^ - n his hands 

wish was law his numsters and ^ ^ tQ his COU ntrymen. 

but in spite of all his defects Watchful guardian of the national 

Wc should not forget that he was h S d ^ countrymen . 

interests and had at his heart ! f he country and succeeded in 
He steadily promoted the we * fd the n y at i on s of the world, 

giving it a place of honour and glory a ™" S mQSt plorious pri nce* 

With all his crimes, yet he was becn oiven a bout the work. 

of his time. From the acc0U can say that he deserves a place among 

ssSSairts c -s 


tJt %Z? ab Ho» t 

**=*= 

EXP, Zc U ss ,he following statement. -Wolsey imitated on a large 

scale the foreign policy of Henry VII. 

How did Henry VIII free England from the Papal contr . 

Explain the steps by which Henry VIII overthrew papal autho■ 

rity in England. 

Write an essay on the Reformation in England. 

Describe the work of the Reformation Parliament. 

By what stages did the English Church sever itself from Rome? 
How did the people accept the change? 

"The effects of the Reformation were far-reaching. Discuss the 
general effects of the Reformation. 

"The Reformation effected not only England hut the whole of 
Europe." What were the general effects of the Reformation. 

"The Movement for Reformation encircled the whole of the 
continent thus causing a wholesale change in the outlook of the peo¬ 
ple throughout Europe." Mention carefully how the Reformation 
effected the whole of Europe. 

Why did the wrath of Henry VIII fall on the Monasteries? 
Carefully deal with its effects or constitutional and political results. 

Explain clearly the position of the Parliament under Henry VIII. 


CHAPTER IV 


EDWARD VI (1547—1553) 

“In ages of the saints that had comforted many 
a weary heart were rudely smashed. Sacred 
paintings that on Church Walls, had told bible 
stories to generations of illiterates, disapeared 
under whitewash”. 

—I. Tenen. 


His Accession and Character. After the death of his father 

Henry VIII. his only son Edward by his third wife Jane Seymour, 

succeeded to the throne of England. Edward was gentle, studious, 
pious, affectionate and full of much promise. He was well educated, 
far wiser than his years and took interest in the affairs of the state. 

He was hardly ten at the time of succession. His mother had died 

soon after his birth and so Edward was brought up in the Seymour 
family in the reformed faith (Protestant religion). He was. there¬ 
fore. interested in promoting the cause of the Reformation. He 
died in the sixteenth year of his age after a rule of six years. 


The Council of Regency and Somerset. Henry VIII had put 
down in his will that as long as his son Edward was a minor, the 
country would be ruled by a ‘Council of Regency with s«teen mem- 
bers It so happened that the council of regency had a majority ol 
reforming party (those in favour of the Reformation or Protestant, 
ism) with Edward Sevmour. the uncle of Edward, their leader. Ed 
ward Seymour took the title of the Duke of Somerset and became 
Lord Protector of the Kingdom. 

0 Give a brief account of Somerset's Protectorate with spe¬ 
cial reference to his war with Scotland, the progress of Reforma¬ 
tion or the reigious changes and the popular risings under him. 

Why did he fail? Or, 

Q. What were the aims of the Protector Somerset^ Ac- 

count for his failure. 

Somerset as Protector. Edward was 

of succession when h's malerna unclc Ed cI SJ ^ ^ of 

Lord ^ -- reahn.^ 

His Aims. He had two main aims before bim <^7 , 0 the 

England and Scotland bybeing brought up in Scotland. 
Young Mary. Queen of Scot- (2 ) His second aim was to 

promote* the^ause ol’i introduce changes in the 


creed and the doctrines of the Church (that is why it is called Doc- 
trinal Reformation). 

I. England's War with Scotland. Both Henry VII and Henry 
VIII had eagarly desired to unite England and Scotland under the 
rule of one King. To bring about a lasting union between the two 
countries. Somerset proposed to marry Edward VI to Mary. Queen 
of Scots, but the Scots did not welcome the proposal. Somerse took 
it ill and invaded Scotland. The Scots were defeated at Pinkie in 
1547 but they did not yield to the proposal of the marriage. The 
way in which Somerset behaved enraged the Scots and they sent 
Marv to France where she was educated anil later on married to Fran¬ 
cis 11. Somerset not only failed in his object but also turned Scotland 
into a bitter enemy of England. The apparent English victory at 
Pinkie was in fact a serious political defeat for it strengthened the 
friendly alliance of Scotland and France against England.—“Not only 
did the plan of uniting Scotland with England fail, but also the 
Scots were driven into the arms of the French.” 


II. Progress of Reformation ( Protestantism) or Religious Chan¬ 
ges under Somerset. The second great aim of Somerset was to bring 
about religious changes in order to promote the cause of Reforma¬ 
tion. In The reign of Henry VIII the Reformation was political, i.e.. 
it separated the Church of England from the Church of Rome which 
made Henry the Supreme Head of the Church and the Pope lost all 
jurisdiction in England. But it was for the first time in the reign of 
Edward VI that Somerset introduced the following changes in the 
creed and the doctrines of the Church of England: 


(i) The images of saints were pullet! down, and broken into 
pieces and their pictures on the walls were destroyed and defaced. 

(ii) The Statute of Six Articles passed by Henry VIII and the 
Mass were abolished. 


fiii) The clergy were permitted to marry. 

(iv) The use of Latin in Church services was abolished and 
instead the use of English was made compulsory. 

(v) The First Prayer Book of EdwaFd VI in English was intro¬ 
duced in 1549. It was a complete guide of prayer and worship for 
churches in England. An Act of Uniformity was also passed the 
same year (1549) ordering all the churches in England to use the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI as a matter of uniformity. 

(vi) Catholic bishops were imprisoned. Advanced Protestants 

were appointed to the bishoprics from which Catholics had been ex¬ 
cluded. 


(vii) The Church property was confiscated once aeain. A new 
Chantry Act was passed by which hundreds of chantries (religious 
?I^ Ce fi, Wher r - hC Ca / ho ic J , met to sin S religious songs and say prayers) 
pressed 6 re lgl ° US chantab,e endowments of the Catholics were sup- 

Causes of the Unpopularity and Failure of Somerset. 

h Somerset had miserably faded in his proposal to unite Eng- 



land and Scotland. He acted wrongly and rashly in attacking Scot¬ 
land to compel the Scots to marry Mary. Queen of Scots, to Edward 
VI. He perhaps forgot that hands are won not by force and fear but 
by love and good wishes. No doubt. Scotland was defeated but with 
this defeat Scotland was also lost. Scotland became hostile to Eng¬ 
land and instead France and Scotland became friends. 


2. In his religious policy too. Somerset was an equal failure. The 
severity and tactlessness with which the religious changes were car¬ 
ried out caused great unrest and gave a rude shock to the conserva¬ 
tive part of the people who formed an overwhelming majority. The 
religious houses of the Catholics were plundered by the reformers like 
Somerset and his followers and they grew fat on their wealth. The 
property of trading companies and other similar corporations was 
confiscated on religious pretensions. 

The rapidity and rashness with which the religious changes were 
thrust upon the people made them indignant. This led to popular 
revolts in Cornwall and Devonshire but they were suppressed with¬ 
out much difliculty. 


3. The agrarian and economic grievances of the people led to a 
more formidable revolt in Norfolk under the leadership of Ket. 
Ploughland had been converted into pasture, sheep-farming became 
more popular, the enclosure of the commons, the greed of the new 
landlords who had got the lands of the monasteries, rise in prices of 
corn and other articles owing to the debasement of currency were 
the chief causes of the revolt. The rebels first defeated the King's 
forces and the position was very critical but they were at last defeated 
by Dudley. Earl of Warwick, a member of the Regency Council. 
Somerset was held responsible for this great rebellion which was put 
down with great difficulty. He became unpopular among all sections 
of people. His incapacity to govern and manage affairs of the State 
with efficiency was too clear. 


4. Somerset’s personal character was also greatly responsible for 
his unpopularity, failure and ultimate fall from power. 

He was very rich and overbearing and got even his own brother 
arrested and executed, was greedy and ambitious and robbed the 
religious houses and lay institutions to make himself and his follow- 
ers crow rich on their wealth. Somerset built for himself a most 
maonificient and princelv house on the Thames partly out of the 

and failed in all his undertakings. 

executed in 1552 for the charges brought against him. . , 

0 Trace the course of the Doctrinal Reformation (Protes- 
UritL or Reformed Faith) in the reign of Edward VI. Or. 


Q. Trace the progress of Reformation under Somerset and 
Northumberland. Or, 

Q. What do you know of the religious policy of Edward VI 
or what steps were taken to make Protestantism as State Reli¬ 
gion in the reign of Edward VI? Or, 

Q. How did England become a Protestant country under 
Edward VI? 

Ans. The reign of Edward VI was constituted of two parts— 
one under Protector Somerset 1547—1549 and the other under Pro¬ 
tector. the Duke of Northumberland 1549—1553. Both of them were 
zealously in favour of the Reformation and took a number of steps 
to promote it. The combined work of both forms the sum total of 
the progress of Reformation in the reign of Edward VI. 

(A) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Somerset. For this please consult previous Answer. 

(B) Progress of Reformation or Religious Changes Under 
Northumberland. Northumberland succeeded Somerset as Protector 
and ruler of the realm in 1549. He was selfish, greedy, unprincipled 
and ambitious who knew no scruples. He grew enormously wealthy 
by the riches he had robbed from churches and monasteries in the 
name of reform. He was a self-seeker and had no true love for re¬ 
ligion. though outwardly he joined the party that was in favour of 
religious reform. His efforts to secure the throne of England for his 
own Daughter-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, after the death of Edward VI. 
made him widely unpopular among the people. He was charged 
with treason and executed in 1553. Everybody felt that he had de¬ 
served that fate. 

He introduced the following changes to promote the cause of the 
Reformation: 

1. Catholics who still adhered to the bishoprics were excluded 
and advanced Protestants were appointed to take their place. 

2. Foreign theologians who were stronely in favour of the re¬ 
formed religion were appointed at Oxford and Cambridge to under¬ 
take the task of guiding the- clergynlen in the spread of Protestantism 
among the people. 

# . 3 * J he - Fir il£ rayer Book of Edward VI was revis ed and issued to 

the public in 1552 under the name of the Second Prayer Book of 

“^English Churches'' ° f U " if ° rmity ^ PaSSCd ‘° e " forCe itS use 


T . 4 ‘ T *! e - F S rt u’ tW ? Arlic,es of Religion were issued in 1553 

S of"he n En^sh Church 8 * Pr °' estantism in fu " formed ,he 
5. The Act of Succession passed by Henry VIII to remifatp 

the throne of 3 Fnoil h V 0 f '! of Northumberland. and a Protestant) to 
KStlVSr Edward ^VlTo^give 



CHAPTER V 


MARY TUDOR (1553—1558) 


"Mary's sole aim was to bring back the nation 
to the Catholic faith to which she was fervently 
attached. She undid the work of her father 
and brother .” 

Accession of Mary Tudor a Popular Event. Mary was the 
daughter of Henry VIII and Catherine—that unfortunate queen who 
had been divorced by Henry. According to the Act of Succession 
passed by Henry VIII. Edward VI was to suceeded by his sister 
Mary Tudor. But the Duke of Northumberland, the second protector 
of the realm (first Protector was Somerset) in the reign of Edward 
VI, a greedy, unprincipled and unscrupulous man, did not want Mary 
Tudor to come to the throne after the death of Edward VI. He 
wanted Lady Jane Grey, his own daughter-in-law, the wife of one 
of his sons, to ascend the throne after the death of Edward VI. Lady 
Jane Grey was the grand-daughter of Henry VIII's sister Mary. 
Northumberland formed this plot for two reasons—to keep the poli¬ 
tical power in his own hands through Lady Jane Grey and to con¬ 
tinue the work of the Reformation for Mary was a staunch Roman 
Catholic and she would undo the work of his father and brother, if 
she ascended the throne. Northumberland succeeded in getting the 
sanction of Edward VI to this new arrangement of succession, but 
his plot was destined to fail. 

After the death of Edward VI, Northumberland and his sup¬ 
porters proclaimed Lady Jane Grey as his successor. But Northum¬ 
berland and Lady Jane Grey had no popular support. Lady Jane 
Grey was on the throne hardly, for nine days when Mary Tudor 
arrived in England amidst popular rejoicings. Lady Jane Grey and 
her husband were thrown into the Tower. Northumberland was 
captured and now he proclaimed Mary as Queen publicly r ^P enl1 '^ 
that he had done wronc things under the influence of the Reform¬ 
ing Party and that he had favoured reform under compulsion, but 
in spite of this he was executed on a number of charges in 153.. 

People both Protestants and Catholics flocked round Mary, pro¬ 
mised to P be loyal to her and sympathised with her cause. Northum¬ 
berland who was a self-seeker and had grown fat on the wealth o 
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determination uncommon among women She would not yield tc > a 
threat of force; she seemed to have inherited her father s (Henr> 
VJJUL) strength of will. She was not selfish and corrupt. She felt 
for the poor and expressed her anxiety to improve their condition. 
Her great weakness was that she loved Catholicism too much and 
had no sympathy for the new faith. Her determination to restore 
the old religion and bring back the supremacy of the Pope m Eng¬ 
land spoiled her cause and made her rule doomed to failure despite 

her good qualities. 

Q. The Spanish marriage of Queen Mary had two important 
results—one religious and the other political—but both disastr- 


ous.” Explain. 


(D.U. 1957). 


Mary's Marriage with Philip 11 of Spain. Mary was an ex¬ 
treme Catholic who came to the throne with her full determination 
to undo what her father and brother had done to destroy the influ¬ 
ence of the Pope in England and push the cause of the Reformation. 
By a series of Acts passed by the Reformation Parliament between 
1529—1536, Henry VIII had made the King of England the supreme 
Head of the Church of England and done away with the supremacy 
of the Pope in the affairs of the English Church. In the reign of 
Edward VI, the two Protectors. Somerset and Northumberland, had 
sufficiently advanced the cause of Reformation, i.e., Protestantism 
Mary was determined to upset all this. As a bigoted Roman Catho¬ 
lic lady, Mary hated the Reformation still more because the suffer¬ 
ings and disgrace of her mother Catherine were more due to it than 
any other cause. Her firm belief in her religion made her blind 
to every other consideration—personal or political. She considered 
it her sacred mission to bring her subjects back to their old faith 
It was to strengthen her hands to accomplish her great work that she 
married her cousin, Philip II of Spain, son of Emperor Charles V. 
and a man of strong Catholic views. Besides, she looked to Spain 
for moral and material aid because it was her mother's home. It 
cannot, however, be denied that Mary committed a great political 
blunder and betrayed utter lack of statesmanship in marrying Philip 
of Spain. This marriage was the greatest disappointment of her life 
for when she tried to love Philip, he tried to forsake her and he had 
hardly visited England more than once. 


Wyatt’s Revolt. Many's marriage with Philip of Spain, soon 
became unpopular in England. The people wished Mary to marrv 
some English noble and not Philip of Spain for that would result 
m the loss of England s independence and make her a mere depend¬ 
ency of Spam. The people of Kent and Sussex revolted under Wyatt 
«L a nnt r0 H eSt a ^£ mst lh ? marria S e but Mary preserved her courage 
failure 6 reV ° U ' Wyatt WaS beheaded - The revolt was a 

Rom^cXoli^M*' 0 "' R T" ° f the As a staunch 

the sunrSacv of^he y p? S T X P ° D reStorin e the oId religion and 

mad endeavour to accomplish this wrong task before her, she forgot 



ull personal and political consequences, she ignored the forces at 
work against her, she paid no heed to the national aspirations and she 
neglected the great truth that her bigotry and cruel measures would 
turn love of her people into hatred. What she considered to be a 
sacred mission turned to be the greatest disappointment of her life.. 
Her cruel measures and three years’ persecution (burning of about 
three hundred leading Protestants of both sexes to death) made her 
reign the darkest period in the history of England. She undid the 
whole work done by Henry VIII and Edward VI, she revised the 
power of the Pope in England, she committed inhuman acts which 
earned her the nickname of 'Bloody Mary' but all this worked for the 
failure of her life-mission. Every cruel act of Mary strengthened the 
cause of Protestantism and showed the barbarous nature of Catholic 
religion. The courage, patience and silence with which the sufferers 
bore the sufferings created in the minds of the people a sense of 
deep respect for Protestantism and a feeling of disgust for Catholic 
religion. The object which Mary had placed before herself turned 
ouf to be a dream. She miserably failed in her religious mission. 
Instead of restoring Catholicism she helped to resore Protestantism 
in the long run. "By these persecuttons. however, s ^ e “ 

achieve her purpose of eradicating Protestantism from England^ Now 
Protestantism was on sure footing. in her religious policy 
mo fa ? and too far and therefore she failed. Had she adopted a mid- 
dTe course, i.e.. restored only the old faith, the nation was with her bm 

snaf ~ 

removed by Henry VIII but it was restored by Mary-a disgraceful, 
humiliating national change. 

Disastrous Political Result of the Marriage. Loss of Calais was 

sj» h” "sstyr 
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and garrison had long *> ee | made Mary very unpopular. She 
humiliation. The loss o t w jjj be engraved upon my heart . 

herself felt it very ^ uch -.. Cal ^ e W h ^ e thus seen that Mary's mar- 
she is supposed to have said. W h important results—one 

riage was not a happy one. A 1 * hoth W ere sad and disastrous. 

religious and the oth A p °failure of her reign and the loss of 
Her religious policy ed to the tan ^ ^ of it she W ent 

Calais caused her such a seno her peQple> unwept, unhonour : 

dowii to the grave childless^ J^UyMiserable and existed pity. .1 

ed aifd unsung. Her ena wa 
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MARY TUDOR (1553—1558) 


Her religous policy was a complete failure, so was hot foreign 
policy. She was anti-national in her outlook and least fitted to gov¬ 
ern England in those times. 

Q. Describe the various steps by which Mary restored 
Roman Catholicism and papal supremacy in England. 

Q. What were those religious measures by which Mary un¬ 
did the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother Edward 
VI. Or, 

Q. What do you mean by the Counter-Reformation and the 
Catholic Reaction under Mary Tudor? Or, 


Q. Trace the course of the Reformation in the reign of 
Mary. 

Meaning of Counter-Reformation. The attempt to check the 
progress of Reformation and undo its work by bringing back Roman 
Catholicism to its original glory and position is called the Counter 
Reformation and the Catholic Reaction. The Pope tried to check 
the progress of the Retormation thus: he asked the Jesuits to lead 
a pure, simple and noble life so as to make the people appreciate 
the beauty of the Catholic religion; he advised the bishops and the 
priests to live a better and nobler life; he requested the Catholic 
Kings of France, Spain and other countries to resort to necessarv 
measures to restore the Catholic religion; he asked Mary Tudor to 
do her best to bring back the old religion to its old position. 

Steps by which Mary restored Catholicism and Papal Supremacy. 
Mary was a woman with strong Catholic views. She received her 
religious training on the staunch Catholic lines. She had suffered 
very much at the hands of the reformers. Her mother Catherine of 
Aragon had been divorced. She had nearly lost the throne herself. 
Her Catholic priests always tried to excite and instigate her against 
the reformed faith. She also wanted to please her husband who was 
a thorough and uncompromising Catholic. All these factors combin¬ 
ed to restore Catholicism apparently with great zeal. In fact she 
worked like a fanatic who is prepared for all consequences. 

Mary’s Parliament passed the following Acts: 


1. Act to Annul the Divorce of Catherine. A Bill was pass< 
annulling the divorce of Catherine by Henry VIII thus making h 
position regular and stable. Mary could thus play the role of a fu 
fledged sovereign and exercise all rights peculiar to Tudor monarch 

2 Dismissal of the Protestant Bishops. The Protestant bishoi 

Bnnn P r ri r n H- Way f ? m J lheir seats and the Ro ™n Catholics li! 
Bonner, Gardiner and others were brought back in their seats SI 

fn rtL UP a ,mport J nt ecclesiastical seats and other important pos 

governm . ent b y P erson s of her own choice. The foreign *Pr 
testants were also ordered to leave the realm. 

n .,, 3 ‘ R e st °ration of the Ancient Form of Worship The Enoli 
Bible and the Prayer Books of Edward VI were replaced by tteo 
Latn, Prayer Book. All laws passed in the reign o nward VI 
push and encourage Protestant religion, were rep g eal£ ^ 
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4. Restoration of the Six Articles. The Parliament restored the 
Six Articles and the Mass. The clergy were prohibited to marry. 
The clergy who had already married were asked to give up their 
wives. 

5. Repeal of the Forty-two Articles. Her Parliament repealed the 
Forty-Two Articles that had formed the basis of the Reformed Faith. 
Any effort to encourage Protestant teaching in the country was for¬ 
bidden and it was to be severely punished. (So far she had restored 
the old religious conditions, i.e.. Roman Catholicism but henceforth 
her object was to go still back and restore the supremacy of the 
Pope or to bring the Church of England under the Church of Rome). 

6. Repeal of the Act of Supremacy. Mary's Parliament repeal¬ 
ed all the laws that Henry VI11 had passed to weaken the power and 
position of the Pope in England. The Act of Supremacy which made 
the sovereign of England the supreme head of the Church of England 
was also repealed. By this the supremacy of the Pope as the head 
of the English Church was restored though the monastic property was 
not to be returned and it was allowed to remain in the possession 
of the present holders. The English sovereign was no longer the head 
of the English Church which was again brought under the control of 
the Pope. England was no longer independent in her religious 
affairs and she was again made a dependency of Rome. A Papal 
legate was appointed to remain in England. It was a national insult 
and a national humiliation. Henrv VIII had got rid of a foreigner 
as the head of the English Church but Mary had brought him back 
again. Mary made her submission to the Pope. 

7. The Law Against the Lollards Was Re-Enacted. Somerset 
had repealed the law against the heretics in the reign of Edward VI 
but that was re-enacted by Mary's Parliament. According to this 
law Mary got the right of punishing the Protestants and even burn¬ 
ing them to death. The task of burning the Protestants was the last 
part of her religious policy. She was not satisfied with the religious 
changes made so far by her. Her thirst for human blood was still 

to be quenched. 

She mercilessly persecuted the followers of the Reformed Faith, 
i.e.. the Protestants. The Protestant bishops including Hooper. Gol- 
gate. Ridley and Latimer were burnt alive to death. When me 
(lames began to make sharp noise, the aged Latimer cried out. Be 
of good comfort. Master Ridley. Play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God’s grace in England, as T trust shall never 
be put out.” Ferrar. Rogers, Saunders Taylor and Cranmer in all 
about three hundred (300) Protestants of both sexes including child¬ 
ren were burnt alive to death. When Cranmer was brought to be 
burnt, he said with courage: “This was the hand that wrote it 
(Catherine’s divorce), therefore it shall sufTer first punishment. I he 
fire rapidly spread and the martyr was soon dead and gone. 

The great historian Innes says, ‘‘Henry before and Elizabeth 
afterwards could be ruthless, but while one reigned thirty-eight years 
and - the other forty-five, yet in neither reign was the aggregate of 


burnings or executions for religion so great as in these five years 
(1553—1558) of Mary’s.” The cruel policy of indiscriminate perse¬ 
cution earned her the nick name of ‘Blood Mary’ and her reign the 
darkest period in English History. 

Mary A Miserable Failure. Her life was full of sad failures and 
bitter disappointments. When she first ascended the throne, she was 
most popular and her subjects heartily welcomed her but during five 
years she turned her subjects into her bitterest enemies and her friends 
into foes. Her fault was that she went to extremes and travelled too 
fast and too far. She was a heartless Catholic fanatic burning with 
a desire for revenge. Had she stopped with the restoration of the 
old faith the nation was with her and did not oppose her but when 
she took steps to restore the papal supremacy in England the people’s 
anger knew no bounds and began to hate her. 


The restoration of the power of the Pope and the religious 
changes introduced by her show that she had undone the work of 
her father and brother. But in fact, here was nothing in it for her 
to rejoice for all this was a temporary phase and the Reformation 
came back once again in its full swing in the next reign. 

When she was burning the Protestants to death she was in fact” 
digging a grave for Catholicism. Her cruel persecution of the Pro¬ 
testants turned the hearts of the people from a relieion which could 
encourage such barbarity and paved the way for the restoration of 
the Reformed Church. Martyrdom of every Protestant was more 
effective than a hundred sermons against popery. ‘No religion could 
be killed by force and fear’ was the verdict of the world history 
The courage with which the Protestants faced their death strencthcncd 
the cause of Protestantism. No Acts of Parliament could have re¬ 
stored Protestantism with as much ease and rapidity as did the elo- 

a" ? f ,, three hundred Protestants. Southeate writes the 
3 h . ,r V the fo,,ow 'ng words. ‘‘But. above all. she tried to stamp 

I ron ? the and ‘ and ‘ whcther ^e realized it or not 
she established it firmly in the hearts of the English people.” 

Aao^’rrr Tlie ac< r essioi | of Mary Tudor was very popular but her 
death was equally welcomed.” Discuss this statement. Or, 

Explain . 4 ' 1 ^! 7 W35 a failUre in ever y thin & tha * she undertook” 


Q. In the whole of English history, there is 
more piteous than that of Mary Tudor.” Explain. 

r H 'i. .. 1 


no tragedy 


into 7wo C parts' 6 Sta ‘ ement is quUe ,rue - Its answer can be divided 

thisSiltj Chapter.'*' 01 ^ ^ 

Of the * 5 statemenHs afso^Sy' ^ ^ 

a™ ..a. ti« „„ »,<„ 


The following points will help us to understand why she became 
most unpopular and the people welcomed her death:— 

1. Her Marriage with Philip II of Spain. Mary’s marriage 
with Philip of Spain, an uncompromising Caholic, was most unpopu¬ 
lar in England. The people of England rightly felt that England 
would lose her own independence, she would become a dependency 
of Spain and her interests would be subordinated to those of Spain. 
They were right to think that the authority of the Pope would be 
restored in England, the cause of the Reformation would be pushed 
to the background and England would be compelled to fight in 
favour of Spain against France. 

The English people wished that Mary should marry some Eng¬ 
lish noble but she was so much devoted to Philip that she entertain¬ 
ed no other proposal of marriage. Her marriage with Philip was a 
great political blunder and showed her lack of statesmanship. She 
gained nothing from this Spanish matrimonial alliance but had to 
lose a great deal in her attempt to please her husband at all costs. 
The people in some parts of the country even revolted as a protest 
against the proposed Spanish marriage alliance but Mary gave no 
•heed to it. Philip did not love her. and. in fact, neglected her. He 
ceased to have every regard for her as soon as he came to know 
that it was not possible to have a son from her. 

2. Her Extremely Catholic Policy. Mary was a staunch Catho¬ 
lic. She and her mother had experienced great sufferings at the 
hands of the reforming party. She was determined to revenge her 
mother’s divorce. The great aim before her was to repeal the Acts 
passed by her father and brother in favour of Protestantism. Her 
anxiety was to restore old religion and also to make the authority 
of the Pope supreme in England as it was before the legislation of 
the Reformation Parliament of Henry VIII. Here she made a great 
mistake for it was going too fast and too far. Had she stopped with 
the restoration of the old faith the nation was with her but she was 
not satisfied till she had brought back the papal supremacy, i.e.. made 
Pope the supreme head of the Church of England. This caused great 
national humiliation. The nation as a whole turned against her. 
Henry had made the Church of England ‘National’ by doin| awa >' 
with the authority of the Pope over the religious affairs of England 
but Mary restored the papal authority which was a national insult 
and humiliation. She therefore lost the sympathies of her subjects. 
Her religious policy was greatly mistaken and a sad failure.. 

3 Her Foreign Policy and Loss of Calais. Her marriage with 
Philip of Spain was really a political blunder. It was to please her 
husband Philip of Spain that she fought jointly with s P ain , a 8 d ‘"^ 
France. France. lo rnn.sh Mary. ..lacked C-.ilaira ptoce winch a 
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to her country. This made Mary most unpopular with her subjects. 


^^^Ju^MarT'was unhappy and unfortunate in everything that she 
undertook. Her work and policy was a great failure. There was 
no achievement to her credit. She was a liability to her subjects. 
All that she brought to England was national insult and humiliation 
Her reign was a signal failure. It was on account of her miserable 
failures and national insults that her death was equally welcomed; 
“Honest but misguided, courageous but unfortunate, the first Tudor 
Queen failed to solve the problems of a new age.” 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

What was Somerset's contribution to the Reformation as Ed¬ 
ward Vi's Protector? 

Discuss the contribution of Northumberland to the Reforma¬ 
tion (Protestantism) in England during the reign of Edward VI. 

What was Mary Tudor's religious policy? 

How did Mary reverse the religious measures of Edward Vi's 
reign? 

How did Mary undo the work of her father and brother in 
the field of religion? 

"In the reign of Queen Mary, England experienced a sud¬ 
den reversal in religious policy." Discuss the religious policy of 
Mary explaining how it was reversed under her "Catholicism was re¬ 
introduced into England in full force." Discuss the measures by 
which Mary introduced Catholicism in England. 

Describe the role of Mary in the Revival of the Catholic Faith. 
How far was she successful? 

Write a note on the Marian Reaction. 


CHAPTER Vi 

ELIZABETH I (1558—1603) 


“She was free from fanaticism, having no strong 
religious beliefs; for her, unlike her brother 
and sister, the religious problem was primarily 
a political problem and her aim was so to han¬ 
dle it as to maintain the unity of the nation 

—Ramsay Muir 


Her Accession Character. Elizabeth, the daughter of Henry 
VII and Anne Boleyn, succeeded to the throne of England after 
the death of her step-sister Mary in November. 1558. Her claim 
to the throne was Parliamentary since she ascended it according to 
an Act of Parliament passed in the reign of her father Henry VIII. 
She is called the Virgin Queen for she did not marry throughout her 
life. Her policy was to give England peace and to keep her out or 
war for as long a period as possible and her second object was to 
make England self-dependent and a great European power. 

Bright Side of Her Character. She was tall, robust, healthy and 
good-looking. From her father she had inherited wonderful nerve, 
rare courage, indomitable will, and supreme self-confidence. Gene- 
rally she was gay and cheerful and had a balanced mind under dilli- 
culties. She could speak several languages fluently and was proud 
of her skill in hunting, dancing and riding. She loved her people and 
was hichlv patriotic and national in spirit. She had the tact of select¬ 
ing able and wise ministers who worked hard for her and made her 
reign one of the most brilliant periods in the history of England 
She had a real love for the poor and she did a lot to improve their 

condition. 

“Queen Elizabeth was a very clever and wise woman, and she 
proved to be one of the best rulers that ever sat on the English 

throne.” 

Weak Side of Her Character. She had inherited from her mother 
fondness for pomp, show and pleasure and she snent a great deal 
on her dresses. At times she was most unscrupulous and reported 
to any means, fair or foul, to gain her purpose. She neverbesiated 
to tell lies. Generally she was selfish and vain and loved flattery 
Like her father she was insincere and ungrateful to those who had 
served her even most faithfully. “Vanity was one of her weak 
points. When old and wrinked. she listened with pleasure to the 

flatteries of her courtiers.” 

Conclusion. But in spite of her faults and failings she was a 
great queen of whom England was always proud. She was wise. 


clever and tactful and guided her country most successfully through 
all difficulties and problems. She never allowed any one to dictate 
and dominate her. Her political wisdom, i.e., when to yield and 
when to remain firm, her capacity to choose able and wise ministers, 
her rock-like determination to face any situation, her policy ot com¬ 
promise, her intense love of her people and her anxiety to make Eng- 
land great and respected abroad were the virtues which far-outweigh¬ 
ed her weaknesses and were responsible for making her age one ol 
' \ the most glorious periods in the development of the English people 

and giving her a place of honour among the greatest sovereigns of 
England. In fact she proved to be one of the best rulers that ever 
graced the English throne. A great historian has summed up her char¬ 
acter as— 

“She was as self-willed and imperious as her father. As mean 
and stingy as her grandfather, and as vain and frivolous 
as her mother. But beneath this frivolity and stinginess, 
there lay a real love of England, which guided her in all 
her actions.” 

Ramsay Muir writes, “careers were made or marred by her smile 
or frown and the aim of all ambition was to win her favour." She 
felt happy to know that people were anxious for her smiles. 

Q. Briefly state the various domestic difficulties and problems 
that Elizabeth had to face. How did she overcome them? Or, 

* Q. What were the domestic problems that faced England 

during Elizabeth’s reign? (D.U. 1JIG5) 




ELIZABETH'S DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 


When Elizabeth ascended the throne after the death of her step¬ 
sister Hary Tudor, she had to face a number of problems but she 
overcame them by her courage, wisdom and skill and a balanced 
mind. Some of her domestic problems and difficulties may be briefly 
described as follows: — 


(A) Difficulty About Law and Order. When Elizabeth ascend¬ 
ed the throne the country was seriously sutlering from lack of law. 
order and discipline. The main reason of this was that the reign of 
Edward VI and Tudor Mary had been solely busy with introducing 
religious changes in the realm and paid no serious attention to any 
other aspect of life. During the reign of Edward VI. the two Pro¬ 
tector, Somerset (1547—1549) and Northumberland (1549—1553), 
were equally greedy, ambitious and unscrupulous. They were self- 
seekers and grew fat on the Church property. They devoted no at¬ 
tention to the State business and the maintenance of law and order. 


Again, in the reign of Mary, the government was whole-hearted 
busy with introducing religious changes and neglected law and ord 
of the country. Mary was a fanatic Catholic who devoted her sc 

of th^Pone Vhe‘° r ^ i0n °u t 5S Cath0,iC religi0n and the Sl " lrema 
of the Pope. She paid no heed to other affairs of the State H 

mad policy of bitterly persecuting the Protestants led to a very s 

state of affairs and badly upset law and order of the country ' 
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6 The first thing that Elizabeth did was to restore peace and order 
in the country by her strength, wisdom and tact She knew it per¬ 
fectly well that a country which suffered from lack of law order and 
: discipline could not make satisfactory progress. She established a 
' strong government in the country which the people urgently needed 
for no progress and prosperity was possible without it. 

(B) Religious Difficulty. There were three main religious parties 
in the country—the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. The 
Catholics desired to be united to the Pope; the Protestants were those 
persons who were satisfied with the religious changes introduced in 
the reign of Edward VI; the Puritans, from their desire to punfy 
the Church still more, wanted to push on the Reformation still fur¬ 
ther- . , f u 

Elizabeth wanted peace in the country by pleasing people of all 
religions. She wanted a political and not a religious so “ tlon ? f the 
problem. She had personally no strong religions scmples and pre- 
iiid ices She wanted to avoid extremes of the reigns of Edward vi 
and his sister Mary. Both had gone too fast and loo far■and thus 
both had failed, but Elizabeth wanted a via media or a middle course. 

Her solution of the religious problem of her realm wasM a rv had 
politician rather than that of an ecclesiast Edward VI and Miary had 
both acted as fanatics and ecclesiasts and not as politicians. El 
be h wanted to play the role of a wise politician who is anxious for 
the welfareofthe people, who wants to avoid evil wars and disturb- 
anccT and who wtn.s to preserve peace, law and order in the country. 

, j;y iMKrss 

E;§ HLvt.'&n as swtfMws 

Settlement of the Church . f 

(For details please see separately 'Her Religious Setdement of 

the Church or Her Religious System ). 

(Cl Social and Economic Difficulties. (1) Lands that ^ were. 

mltivated were now converted into pastures, that 

grazing gtundstr T^mals. As a result of this many of the P eo- 
pie became unemployed. . Hpnrv 

coins in return for their goods. 

<3. A h- n a o?e‘ptlffhet SK 3 

SnutctuXoods sTnce they could no. be sold a. proper prices, 
themanufa * lhe smal|er and i arge r monasteries m 

c « (4) ^/d& a ereat deal of harm to the common people be- 
1536 and 1539 , aid a great eachers doctors and the relieving 

cause the monks hdd ^ d also established schools and hospitals 
and'olhct 'similar 6 sociaMnsUtutions. They fed many poor people. 
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The suppression of the monasteries had made many people homeless 
and vagabonds. 


MEASURES TO IMPROVE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 

CONDITION 

Elizabeth’s Social Code. Task of National Re-organisation 

1. The Statute of Apprentices or Artificers. By this Statute no 
one could set up as a fully qualified artisan unless he was 24 and had 
served at least seven years of apprenticeship. This led to the growth 
of useful industries which made the English people prosperous. 

2. Foundation of Merchant Companies. Elizabeth founded and 
encouraged among others the trading companies like the Turkey Com¬ 
pany, the Muscovy Company, the Levant Company and the East India 
Company. They brought immense wealth to the country. 

3. Fixing of Reasonable Wages. The workers in different trades 
and industries were to be paid reasonable wages as fixed by the Jus¬ 
tices of the Peace. 


4. Laws to End Vagrancy. People who had been thrown out 
of work went round the country like vagabonds with no aim but to 
harass simple and innocent people. Such vagabonds generally lost 
morals and became a disgrace and burden to the society. By the 
Laws of Vagrancy people found to be wandering without aim were 
to be punished in terms of law and were forced to work in the State 
Work-houses where work was provided to them and payment was 
made for the work done by them. 

5. Reform of Coinage. The coinage was debased in the reigns 
of Henry VII, Edward VI and Mary Tudor. It brought bad name 
to England abroad besides adversely affecting Trade. Other coun¬ 
tries were not prepared to accept debased coinage and thus it render¬ 
ed incalculable loss to English merchants. 

Elizabeth, however, gave her serious attention to the question 
of reforming the coinage. The needful was done and the trade of 
the country prospered. 


6. Promotion of British Industries by Encouraging the Huguenots. 
The Protestants of France and Netherlands were called Huguenots. 
They left their native lands and came over to Encland for religious 
grounds Such people were experts in several industries, manufac- 
tures and professions. These artists and artisans were encourag¬ 
ed and given concessions and facilities to settle in England. Manu- 
tacture of cloth, paper, sugar, glass, shipping and many other things 

. und * r them a " d the y ^ined and taught Englishmen in 

hitinn^n 1 ^ t0 them ' was a sort of industrial revo¬ 

lution in the country. 

™ T * € P i° r ^ aw l t 1601 • Still there were ‘Sturdy beggars’ in 
work T^ mL°t Th fC work but intentionally thef did no 

Sordini to dlffiCUUy ; EliZabeth P assed 3 ™™ber of A ^s. 

ccordmg to which overseers were appointed. Their duty was to 




levy rates on all the landowners of a parish and to maintain such of 
the poor people who could not work for physical unfitness. For the 
able-bodied poor, who were out of work, employment was provided 
in the work-houses. Thus the problem of unemployment was solved 
to a great extent. 

All her efforts resulted in solving social and economic problems 
of her country to a great extent and added to its material prosperity. 

(D) Financial Difficulty. The Treasury was emptied and the 
nation was in debt. There were four reasons for this: 

(a) There was misgovernment both under Edward VI and 
Mary; 

(b) England’s war with France had drained her treasury: 

(c) Mary had been so busy with religious affairs that she paid 
no attention to internal progress; and 

(d) Mary had given up the Church lands that were in the 
possession of the State. 

Elizabeth reformed the coinage, encouraged trade and indus¬ 
tries, gave facilities to the Huguenots, restored the credit of England 
in foreign markets, founded Trading Companies, controlled T 
penses of the State by allowing no mismanagement and carefully 
avoided wars and followed the policy of peace particularly in the 
first twenty-five years of her reign. The treasury was thus improved. 

(I) Personal and Political Difficulties. She had to face political 
difficulties at the hands of the Catholics and the Pope. 

(i) The Catholics supported the claims of Mary Queen of Scots 

of Henry VIII by Anne Boleyn. 

nn The Pope (Pius V) refused to acknowledge her as Queen 
of England In 1570 the Pope issued a Bull excommumcating and 

dCP °CUI> Mary be Queen of Scots, was a source of constant^danger t to 

&z£S£~ sss atss set 

»sf! r.™ " «1- • r'« 

which aimed at murdering Elizabeth. 

Plots Against Elizabeth Florentine banker, in¬ 
ti) The Ridolfi Plot. 15J1- R' d , h head 0 f the rebel- 

executed. ^ ob ; ect 0 f the plot was 

(2) The Throgmorton Plot. 158-*- lne ° > 
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tfo kill Elizabeth and place Mary on the English throne with the help 
of Spain and English Catholics. The plot was discovered and its 
leader Throgmorton was executed in 1584. The Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor was expelled from England for his complicity in the plot. 

(3) Babington Plot, 1586. Its object was also to assassinate Eli¬ 
zabeth and to place Mary on the throne. The plot was detected and 
the chief plotters were executed. Mary was also executed in 1587 
as it was found that she had approved of the main object of the plot. 

It was with the execution of Mary that political dangers of Eliza¬ 
beth ended and she felt safe on the throne for the rest of her reign. 

It can be said to the credit of Elizabeth that she overcame all 
difficulties by her courage and confidence in herself and her country. 
She showed rare courage and firmness of purpose in great matters. 
Rayner says about Elizabeth. "Perhaps her greatest quality was her 
steadfast courage amid dangers and difficulties which would have 
daunted any other person.” 

Q. Describe briefly (a) Elizabeth’s religious views and (b) 
her Religious Settlement. 

Q. Clearly examine the religious policy of Queen Elizabeth 
I. Or, (D.U. 1958—60) 

Q. How did Elizabeth settle the religious Question? What 
were the effects of this settlement? Or, (D.U. 1955V 

Q. Describe Elizabeth’s Ecclesiastical Policy and her Estab¬ 
lishment of the National Church of England. 


(a) ELIZABETH’S RELIGIOUS VIEWS 


Elizabeth was not a woman of religious beliefs in the sense of 
her brother Edward VI and her sister Mary. She was not a fanatic like 
them. She was endowed with a spirit of toleration and carefully 
avoided extremes. She was neither a staunch Catholic nor a staunch 
Protestant but she would like to adjust her views to political condi¬ 
tions and the prevailing circumstances in the best interests of the 

• .. * _ care much for religious creeds and 

practices. She was not interested in religious dogmas. 


Her main consideration was the maintenance of peace and order 
in the country and to so adjust her religious policy that there was no 
conflict among the various parties in the country and that her own 

affairs 511 ^ SCCUred as head of the Kin £ dom in religious and secular 


she Hid U nnt b °L Ut ,t 1 Eli2abel i! 1,S . religious views we can Anally sav th 
she did not bother much about her own religious views At le i 

she was not a zealous follower of Reformed Faith like her broth 

Edward VI nor a staunch Catholic like her sister Mary It was n 

religion that stood first with her but the interest of her subjects 1 

Sv of a S confl Ce f ha ? n °r V am0np ^ and voiding the pos- 
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P to make use of compromises’ and ‘adjustments’ 
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as to preserve peace of the country which she considered a greatest 
blessing which a ruler could give to his or her people. She was wise^ 
tactful and politically-minded and would resort to a policy that was 
in the best interests of her people and also secure her position as the 
head of the Kingdom without external interference in secular and 
religious affairs. She was tolerant and not so strict in her religious 
views; her religion lay in best safeguarding the interests of her people 
by giving them peace and a spirit of toleration. 


(b) HER RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OR SYSTEM. 
HER RELIGIOUS POLICY OF COMPROMISE 


When Elizabeth ascended the throne, there were three main re¬ 
ligious parties in the country (a) The orthodox Catholics; (2) The 
moderate Protestants and (3) The extreme Protestants called the 
Puritans. She had no personal interest in any religion. Her great 
object was to promote national unity in the Church and make Eng¬ 
land a great power nationally and internationally. She wanted to 
follow a policy that would please all parties and offend none. She 
wanted to avoid extremes for that would lead to civil and religious 
war among the parties and thus expose the country to untold horrors 
and sufferings. To avoid this dangerous position she decided to 
follow her religious policy like a clever diplomat and a wise politi¬ 
cian rather than as a religious zealot. It was not religion in which 
she was so much interested but it was peace that she wanted in the 
country so as to keep the people out of religious conflicts. Peace 
was dearer to her than the so-called religion if it destroyed harmony 
among the people and led them to shed blood in the name of reli¬ 
gion. Her main anxiety was to preserve peace in the country and 
keep it aloof from religious conflicts and quarrels which are a great 


curse. 

When it is said that Elizabeth settled the religious question as 
a politician rather than as an ecclesiastic, it clearly means that she 
attached more importance to the preservation of peace and order 
and wanted to save her country from the bloodshed of a civil and 
religious war than she cared for dogmas and creed. She was guided 
more by the motives of peace than any other consideration while for¬ 
mulating her religious policy. “Her greatest desire, therefore, was to 
keep England out of war and to give her internal peace. 

Her Church policy was a middle course between extreme Pro¬ 
testantism and Catholicism. 


Chief measures by which she settled 
brought about her religious settlement can 


the Church system or 
be briefly described as 


lows I ■—■ 

1 Act of Supremacy. 1559. In 1559 she passed an Act of Sup- 
naev by which she gave up the title of the ‘Supreme Head of the 
,urch’ but adopted the title of the ‘Supreme Governor of the King¬ 
in' in all matters of religion and government. This abolished the 

pe’s authority over England. 

2. The Changed Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. A few 
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changes were made in the Second Prayer Book of Edwari VI and it 
was ordered to be used as the Prayer Book of the English Church 

in future. 


The changes were made in favour of the Catholics so as to make 
the Prayer Book acceptable to them. 

3. The Act of Uniformity. 1559. This Act was passed to en- 
force the use of the changed Second Prayer Book of Edward VI in 
all the Churches of the country. The use of any other form of pub¬ 


lic prayer was forbidden. 


4. The Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion. The Forty-Two Arti¬ 
cles of Edward VI were cut down to Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion, 
containing a full statement of the tenets of the English Church as it 
was to be in future. 


Some Articles that were repugnant to the Catholics were re¬ 
moved. 


5. Court of High Commission. Elizabeth set up the Court of 
High Commission to enforce the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 
Those who were moderate in their religious views were satisfied with 
Elizabeth’s reliszious settlement but the extreme Catholics and ex- 
treme Protestants (Puritans) were dissatisfied and might defy her 
orders any time. It was to enforce her religious policy successfully 
and to strengthen her hands that she set up the Court of High Com¬ 
mission. Those persons who defied her religious policy were to be 
tried and punished by this Court. 

(>. Elizabeth Did Not Marry. Elizabeth decided not to marry in 
order to offend no party. She knew that if she married a Catholic 
that would displease the Protestants and the Puritans and if she mar¬ 
ried a Protestant that would offend the Catholics. She decided not 
to marry for that would save her country from the ruinous effects 
of religious wars and strifes. It was great sacrifice on the part of 
Elizabeth to remain virgin throughout her life and that is whv she 
was called ‘Virgin Queen.’ It was politically a very wise step. 

Character of the Elizabeth Settlement. Carter and Mears write 
as follows: 


The legislation of 1559 may be regarded as a settlement in two 
wa y S . First it laid down the lines on which the Church of England 
has proceeded ever since; secondly, it brought peace for the tim l be- 

, n j? f J b f; rc y erc various religious wars in Europe during the second 
half of the sixteenth century, but not in England F ** 

was I^aSfacto^ to 'extreme ^ Cafholfc? ** ' 1Di ™ duccd b V Elizabeth 
tants for the tim? being h^ ^ L aS u We11 as cxtrcme P™tes- 

basis which still endures ftw a f noMthl °? a broad 

11 was not the outcome of religious zeal 
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but it was a compromise or a via media dictated by political neces¬ 
sity or the best interests of the country. But it worked and very 
little attempt was made by persecution to enforce obedience to new 
arrangements. It formed the basis of the National Church (Anglican 
Church) of England as it exists to-day and restored the national 
unity. Her settlement was, broadly speaking, wise and brought peace 
to the country. This was a great achievement to the credit of Eliza¬ 
beth because it served the best interests of the country by creating 
an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 


N.B. The success in this difficult task of Religious Settlement 
was mostly due to Elizabeth’s tact, wisdom and spirit of tolera¬ 
tion and her wise and selfless advisers and councillors. Her sole in¬ 
terest lay in a peaceful settlement. She had witnessed with her own 
eyes persecution of Catholics at the hands of Protestants and that of 
Protestants at the hands of Catholics. She had no strong religious 
views of her own. She was neither Edward nor Mary Tudor in her 
religious views. Her religion lay in the safety of her people and the 
country whom she wanted to save from bloody civil and religious 
wars. Mary (Tudor Mary also called Bloody Mary) had altogether 
failed to solve the religious problem of the country. She also knew 
that she could not be a strong and successful ruler if she failed to 
secure sympathies of both Catholics and Protestants. She. therefore, 
decided to follow a Middle Course or a Policy of Compromise which 
would seek to satisfy moderate Catholics as well as moderate Protes¬ 
tants. She never showed to any party that she was either a Protestant 
or a Catholic though her leanings were in favour of Protestantism for 
the Catholics had denied her title to the throne. 


Effects of Elizabeth’s Religious Settlement. The Religious Set¬ 
tlement of England was a great task which the wise and tactful Eliza¬ 
beth alone could accomplish. The Middle path or the policy o 
Compromise adopted by her was followed by the largest number o 
Englishmen. Effects of Elizabethan Religious Settlement may be 

briefly noted as follows: 

1 It Ended Civil and Religious Wars. Elizabeth rendered a 
great service to England by her Anglican Church Settlement. It was 
not well-received in the beginning because it was not the work of a 
religious zealot but of a thoughtful politician who was more anx.ous 
about oivinq peace to the people of a country than care for do^ma 
and creT 8 In the long run it worked and the people accept d it. 
It cave the country a national church and national unity It saved 
the'peoplefrom"the most ruinous effects of a civil and religious war. 

9 It Led to Better Use of Human Energy. The energy of he 
neoole was no more wasted in useless civil and religious wars but it 
was P utilized for the welfare and advancement of the country, 
people devoted their energy and attention to the ^elopmetf tf ■ arb. 

: the a mosT^or'lo r us r Triod 0 “ 1 in the development of the 


English people. The progress in literary and sea-faring activities 
would have been out of question if the people had continued to in¬ 
dulge in conflicts about religion. 

3. Establishment of National Church and National Unity Which 
Gave Elizabeth Success Against Spainsh Armada. Elizabeth’s Settle¬ 
ment of Religion was not based on narrow dogmas and creed but it 
placed the Church on a broad basis. She was more in favour of 
v giving people liberty of conscience. As time passed the Church 
established by her came to be regarded as the National Church and 
gave the people national unity which raised high the position of Eng¬ 
land. If the Catholics and the Protestants had not felt as one nation, 
it would have been dillicult for Elizabeth to defeat the ‘Invincible 
Armada of Spain’. At the time of the invasion of England by the 
Spanish Armada the Protestants and the Catholics forgot their differ¬ 
ences and rallied around Elizabeth to defend their country. The 
great national and international position of England was more due 
to her national unity than to any other factor. The national unity 
of the country was due to her wise settlement of the religious pro¬ 
blem. 


4. England Was Having Peace While Europe Was Torn by Wars 
It goes to the credit of Elizabeth that while Europe was torn by wars 
England was enjoying the blessings of internal peace and harmony 
* Hei ; W1SC Religious Settlement saved the country from the calamities 
of internal wars and bloodshed. A great historian very correctly re- 
marked. “While the vultures of war darkened the European horizon 
the birds of peace sang in England." The Anglian Church as estab¬ 
lished by Elizabeth came to be liked by almost all men after the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. The wise and moderate policy adon- 

Elizabeth matle her r eign one of the brightest periods 
m history of England and gave the people an opportunity to make 
wonderful progress in every branch of life. 

Q. State the causes that were responsible for a successful 

ST Settleme P nt h l Elizabeth Or, Elizabeth’s Religious Settle 
ment was more of a ‘Politician than of an Ecclesiast’ Discuss. 

° f the c U i Ces L of ElizQ beth's Religious Settlement. Eliza- 

ings, provcTTtisVtory on^he 6 whole'^The* rLtns which 

^oflowsf 111 and SatiSfaCt ° ry t may 11 be 

had 'wo&o°/ f haTmade^ P*™’" 

was ^“coT/e of2 ^ ^Teffon 

testants but “he had "o te d^nnlTf ™ b L y . the Pro- 

went against her and spoiled the Her u perscculions 

persecuting the Protestants heiped to pron,ote the“u S e 

weakened owing 9 CatboIic cause had 

g to me strong belief among the people that it was a 
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sagacious and shrewd ruler s arrived at a settlement 

of her throne than about anyt g ^^ p r Book was m many 

that would give offence to n P { re p U i a tions for public worship 
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ences alike of Protestants and Catholics. 

4. Elizabeth’s Middle 

extreme policy and drastic cha g o£ re i igion WC re by no 

S£ «Tre^s a^hecanse^ach^had taken up too- 
SS letting loose "f 

On the other hand, she could n f °* m p^e in England. To avoid all 
bringing back the supremacy of thc.Popei h fo ii owe d 

this trouble and to secure her P— ^ “ “cessful in 

the middle path-the path of "'"deration tna of com . 

the long run and led to peace in th y ses and won S up- 

p P rio sriA 

the solution of the problem that h S > j t s a co mpro- 
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Elizabeth did not enforce anything of the 1 worship was re . 
great rigidity. Any one who did not a «« n a P^ ^ strict)y rea liz- 
uuired to pay a fine of 12 d. and tins hi 11 religion was that 

I The result of her lenient policy in matters £ re^ ex commu . 

she had still the support of the ma ““ a " b : ect h s rev olted against her. 
nicated her in 1570 A. a few of * in her favour. 

The majority of the more patriotic Catholics fac . 

6. Change in the Mentality "{ n '^" a "“sfacTory religious settle- 
tor that helped Elizabeth in arriving at a satis The mass es were 
ment was a change in the memamy 0 jj esso , by them during the 

is,i. ssfw 3 K. jw pin 

-«— *■ — 

siasts and the extremists who were very e . ^ worked; it 

iad The greaMnerit SLfS ^heThyV consent of reasonable 




men, after a period of turmoil which had imperilled national unit) 
“The Elizabethan Church Settlement was a layman’s settlement reach 

ed after discussion, and not imposed by authority.Not unti/ 

then they were replaced by Protestant Divines, but Elizabeth did 
her best to select moderate men.” (Ramsay Muir). It has the 
credit of having lasted down to our own times. The use of the Ene- 
lish Prayer Book and the negation of Papal authority are still the dis- 
tmguishing features of the Church of England as established by Eli- 

* W1 ? at d0 £ 0u know of Mary Q ueen of Scots? What 

po?cy tow a rd S P her?” B HlS ‘° ry and What was Elixabeth’s 

(b) Compare her with Elizabeth. Or. 

?' ^ GiVe an a ccount of the life of Mary Queen of Scots 

on the hlstory of EDgland d «i«* 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 

She was the great grand-dauehter of Honrv Vtr ,ci,~ . 

grand-daughter of Margaret, the'dauehter of Henry VI lhe 

was married to the Scottish Kintr—J fmes ivt c V VIL L Mar S a re' 

an effort to marry Mary to Edward VI buthadTIIS' 
however, married to Francis If kin,, ^ Ul Id,lecJ - ^he was. 

* farar. •aSSwSs a 

James I of England She ^ , s Vi °* Scotland and 

Darnley who was murdered aher som^t n * hatred for Lord 
Mary had a hand in the murder of DarnleT' i* u™ SUspected thal 
Picions true by marrying the mnrd?^ 7 u" d $he made lhese *us- 

Scots were so much dispL^S with her that ^ °T hu u sband ' Thc 
son. She managed to escape from thp n • ! brew her into pri- 

where she placed herself at Elizabeth's mercy"' *“ ‘° En 8 lani1 

Her Mar y was a thorough ^atHic^ShT™ 4 ^ f P ° Ucy ,om,r ‘ 1 ' 
«nerget,c as well as very beautiful and chw** fu"’ ambitio ^- 
phshed and tactful and she hid nr** cha f m *ng. She was accom- 

sympathy and affection of those who wefeT ^ conimandi ng the 
tions with her. She was an brought into closer rela- 

land a ^h yS trying l ° encoura Sc and back" up Cmh throne and 

^?-. a Shc wasa life-long enemy of EliabSh^° * C nS,ngS in En 8‘ 

We fn f' t0 h L er ’ She lried every me^ns to t * S ° UrCe of cons ‘ 
blc for her as she could by secretlv en™ 1 llr Up as much trou- 
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orders for her trial and when she was found guilty, she reluctantly 
signed her death warrant and she was executed in 1587. 

The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relations of 
Encland and Spain. So long. Elizabeth had tried to be on friendly 
terms with Philip II but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to 
Philip that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish 
King, accordingly, made preparations for war and sent the huge 
Armada to invade England in 1588. 

Mary and Elizabeth Compared. Though beautiful, accomplish- 4 
ed and fascinating, Mary Queen of Scots was an intriguing, shallow- 
minded woman. Mary married three times. Francis II of France, 
Darnley and Bothwell 'but Queen Elizabeth remained a virgin through¬ 
out her life. She did not marry on two political grounds—she did not 
like to displease any party and secondly she was so ambitious of 
power that she would not like to part with political power. Regarded 
as a virgin of blameless character she was adored by all her people. 

2. Elizabeth proved to be a popular sovereign because she had 
always the good of her people at heart and was anxious to promote 
their welfare. She gave peace, order and prosperity to the English 
people at home. By her strong foreign policy he won for England 
a very high position among the European monarchies. England was 
feared and respected abroad and had a high position in international 

politics. 

Mary Queen of Scots was not at all popular with her subjects^ 
and she did not possess Elizabeth's diplomacy, ability and statesman- 


;hip. 

3. Elizabeth possessed great practical wisdom and political sense. 
She knew when to yield and when to remain firm. She possessed 
jreat courage, strength of will and self-reliance. She had the knac 
j>f choosing best men as her ministers who rendered her most valu- 
ale services and without their advice and guidance it would have 
been well-nich impossible for Elizabeth to accomplish such a great 
task. Mary "Queen of Scots did not possess any of these quaiitie.. 

and this brought about her ultimate ruin. 

4. Elizabeth’s policy was intensely national. She kept England 

oat of war and developed her resources. She had a deep sense^ of 

duty towards her subjects and raised their stan ^ rd . r _ de and ° com . 

made them happy and prosperous. She en “ u s ” S ^ at pe0 ple became 
merce and made many sorts of ‘"’Pro'-ements so th it ^ happy 

rich, happy and contented and England became g ^ sense 
place to live in. Mary, Queen of Scots, had ]e Her ideals 

of duty and she practically did nothing for h P P By her 

were never high and noble like those of Q n about a gre at 

iS’-.X ex srjra —» 

5. Elizabeth adopted a middle cour&e be^en^ church. She 
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three parties the Catholics, the Protestants and the Puritans. On the 
other hand Mary Queen of Scots was a staunch Catholic. The Scots 
who had adopted an extreme form of Protestantism under the guidance 
ot .ohn Knox hated Mary. They put her in prison from where she 
escaped to Kngbnd jn 1568. The Roman Catholics in England 
termed a number of plots and conspiracies to murder Elizabeth and 
to make Mary Queen of England, but they failed. 

r 6 - Both were ambitious and loved power. Both were emmlK 

‘ gain their end ^ P ‘ eaSUrC a " d ad ° pled a " n,cans - fair or foil, to 

was the Armada defeated? What were the fesuftf o/fts deS 

Spain 5 ' Di3CUSS thC Ca ” Ses of between Elizabeth and 

(D.U. 1061) 

THE SPANISH ARMADA 

rcla.,t's'of D En^nd 1 and r SnL y w rS °/. Ql i een Elizabeth's reign the 
their relations were estranged and' Philipo^Sn^ 1 m 1586 and J5X7 * 
many ships called the Armada to invade'n?'" , preparcd a <lcet of 
.yplots failed to produce any elfect unoifriit5“^* * Pcrsu asion and 
rated Pope and Philip. the CW Now ‘he exaspe- 

thc Armada was the result.” Catholicism, tried force and 

Causes of Enmity Between Engiand and Spain 

Front the^rst tlm'Ssh"Queen"a!fd u£"c' Re,isio " s Grounds. 

posed to each other in then reli-ious noli^T ’ , K "' S had bec " 
hilip was the champion of Rnm • P°hl ,c al and commercial aims 

champion of the P?Sm?s 3°E an CaIholici " m and Elizubeh the 

hatred for each other ' ° f Europc; as *«h they had a strong 

%ain wam^lommEntiaid hluffa, hoik' 7, °' 5p "'"' Phili P of 

English helped the Nether? ^ ^ el/lerla nders Of]ended Pi T 

SSS w ai £?: fe & 

heism and Pminet. • °Eain. j n fact this wac o n .. , N ' Cre Protes- 

Ne ‘ her,and - because 



4 Plots and Conspiracies against - c _ — 

helped the Catholics in England in plots and conspiracies against 
Elizabeth. The object of all these plots and conspiracies was to 
murder Elizabeth and place Mary Queen of Scots on the throne. The 
useless attempts to put an end to the life of Elizabeth and enthrone 
Mary Queen of Scots proved most unsuccessful and served no other 
purpose but to create more bitterness between Elizabeth and Mary 
Que*n of Scots. 

5. Commercial Rivalry between England and Spain. England 
and Spain were rivals for trade in Spanish and American waters. 
The English seamen like Drake, Hawkins and Raleigh attacked and 
plundered the Spanish settlements in Central and South America. 
They also plundered the Spanish trading ships. 

6 . Execution of Mary Queen of Scots by the Order of ^ bzabelh 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed by the order of Elizabeth because 
Mary had taken a very active part in a plot aiming at the life ot 
Elizabeth. A number of plots and conspiracies were formed by the 
friends and supporters of Mary to kill Elizabeth and . b ™8’ 
the throne of England. At last she was tried and found guilty o.act 
vely participating in a conspiracy planned against the life of El 
beth, and she was ordered to be executed. 

Philip had also hoped to unite England and Spain by marrying 
Elizabeth but her refusal to marry him gave him a rude shock^ 
Mary was a strong Catholic and Philip was supporting her cause 
every way. Her execution made Philip very angry. 

Before her death Mary had by will disinherited her son and be- 
nueithed to Philip 1 of Spain her claims to the English 
Philip had, therefore, reason to claim the throne of ngan am 
avenge Mary’s execution. 

Netherlands. It was settled that P ... j t s0 happened 

land after being joined by P ^ rn ] a n f ^ id h ^ ia S0 o treasons beyond his 
that Parma could not join Medina Sidoma tor reasu 
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Lord Howard of ^ dy for t he fight at Plymouth. 

English Channel, the English fleet was ^dy j for some dis- 

The Armadawasalbwedosahmthe English ^ 

tance when the English ships atta ke s h e lter at Calais. The 

was well harassed till it was for ^ t de s truc tion among the Spanish 
English fire-ships then caused a gre « them that thcy i ost 
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tremendous harm to the Spanish ships and only a few of them reach¬ 
ed home in safety. It was a defeat the like of which the Spaniards 
had never suffered before. The English had not lost even a single 
ship. Elizabeth felt so much joyous over the victory that she struck 
a medal with the words. "He (God) blew and they (our enemies) 
were scattered.” 

Causes of the Defeat of Armada. The Englishmen, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, had laid aside their religious difference and 
united together to face the enemy boldly. The different partymen 
sank their political differences in the interest of national unity. Philip 
of Spain had been wrong to think that the Catholics would support 
him in his fight with England. Elizabeth showed great courage and 
infused a new spirit for desperate tight in the Englishmen. The Eng¬ 
lish sea-captains possessed great skill and daring. The English ships 
were equipped with big and powerful guns and commanded and man¬ 
ned by brave and experienced seamen. "Lord Howard of Effingham 
who was the Commandcr-in-Chief of the English fleet was aided anti 
advised by the most experienced and skilful captains of the type of 
Drake. Hawkins and Frobisher”. 


-< 


I he Spaniards did not possess sufficient powder. Nature was 
against Spain. A heavy storm blew and destroyed the Spanish ships. 

The English ships were light, and could move quickly in every 
direction while the Spanish ships were heavy anti moved very slowly. 
With their lighter ships the English seamen could dash anywhere and 
do anything. The English fire-ships caused terrible havoc and des¬ 
truction and rendered the Spanish ships unfit to continue their fisht. 

Effects of the Defeat of the Armada on England. Protestantism 
m England was saved. Catholic Spain had tried to destroy Protes¬ 
tantism in England but it had failed to do so. Enaland became re¬ 
ligious y independent. The victory of England was the triumph of 

n!^ .? uT °u Cr Cathol,clsm - r| tc defeat of the Armada was a 
rude shock to the cause of Catholicism. 

England became a great naval power. Spanish supremacy of 
to**™ crushed. England began to take an active part in Euro¬ 
pean politics and international matters. Her prestige and power in- 

S Hncland hLT’ " B> ,f cfea, ™S 'he Spanish Armada Elizabeth rais- 

to incmaveTi s , Upr f mac >; of »>c «*« "lade it possible for England 
and™a, h mames C s tJT The 

cause to fear anv nation of r„ ° E I§!' sh peo P ,e ,latl no more 
about an era of" near* i Urope ‘ . removal of fear brought 

Poets and dramatists flourished pr0Spcr,ty - L,leratl,re developed and 

the Reformation.^“I? oave^a ^ p0 , Wers l,lat were working against 
Movement. Eneland hfrt ‘ l set ‘ back t0 l, te Counter-Reformation 

The p 8 " d more dan 8 er front the Catholics.” 

English union with Scotland and Ireland became possible. 
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Maritime, commercial and colonizing activities of England received 
a areat stimulus. 


cai miuiuiuo. 

The power of Spain was broken and its naval prestige_ was lost. 

It revealed the weakness and proclaimed the downfall of Spam. 

The power of the Parliament in England increased. The defeat 
of the Armada removed all dangers from outside. It Averted its at¬ 
tention Vo Vernal affairs and to the increase of its own power Hav¬ 
ing got rid of external dangers. English people grew restive and b^ 
can to call in question many of the Queen s actions. Rupture began 
between Elizabeth and her Parliaments. . 

The moral effect of the English victory over the Spaniards was 

a£3c r ava awss 

FnSl Fdst!y°'the defeat of:SP«i» ^reacto^was cteted 

of the Counter-Reformation. The Cathohc^ *a was ^ disas . 

everywhere on the continent. T Catholicism suffered a great 
trous for Roman Catholic reh gW ho las® “ ne ^“h Catho- 

blow. Protestantism came out vlctor »™£ c tholic revival. The 
licism. There was no longer any hope ^athol.c^revi^ ^ R 

Counter-Reformation ™ 0V ® me " Th * e stron °hold of Catholicism was 
could not recover from it. ine sirongnu.u 

greatly weakened on the continent. . , , 

‘ Secondly, the defeat of the Spanish A^ada 'ed to the mdepend- 
ence won by the seven northern provinces of the Nether ana 
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Elizabeth’s reign was one constant struggle against the 
of Counter-Reformation.” Elucidate. (U.U. Ubdy. 
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THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 

Meaning The Catholic revival in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and the attempts of the Papacy to win Protestant Europe to 
the Catholic fold by setting its own house in order are known as the 
Counter-Reformation. Its political leader was Philip II of Spain. 

The movement tried to win back England and Elizabeth to the 
Papal fold. They failed and the failure led to open attacks against 
Elizabeth who succeeded in repulsing all the assaults of the forces of 
the Counter-Reformation. 

There were four phases of Elizabeth's struggle against the Coun¬ 
ter-Reformation. The first of Scottish phase ended when Mary 
Queen of Scots, sought shelter in England after many vicissitudes of 
life. The second phase comprises the period of plots when a number 
of unsuccessful conspiracies, all aiming at the deposition or assassina¬ 
tion of Elizabeth, were hatched. Mary's complicity in the Babing- 
ton plot, the last of the series, was proved and she was executed. The 
third phase covers the story of the Armada. The Armada sent by 
Philip to conquer England was defeated. England had the whipping 
hand in the last phase when English sailors destroyed the power of 
Spain at sea. 


Some Details of the Story. Elizabeth was the daughter of Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn and her right to the throne was secured by 
an Act of Parliament passed in her father's time because the Pope 
had refused to recognize her as the rightful claimant to the throne 
of England. Hence her title to the throne of England was Parlia¬ 
mentary. She had to face many difficulties at her accession. She 
was not recognised by the Pope as the legal heir. France supported 
the claims of Mary Stuart of Scotland, while Spain was also looking 
for its own opportunities. But through her wisdom and sagacity, she 
was able to overcome all opposition and succeeded in making Eng¬ 
land a first-rate power. 


From the beginning of her reign she displayed a tendency to¬ 
wards Protestantism. Hence both Spain and the Pope became her 
mortal foes. Just at this time a new movement had been set on foot 
on the continent. This is known as the Counter-Reformation and 
Queen Elizabeth had to cope with the forces of this movement. The 
main object of the Counter-Reformation was to restore and establish 
Roman Catholicism in England. The Pope. Pius IV, wanted to 
have good relations with Elizabeth and invited her to the Council of 

rli 1 n 1Ch ha( i M becr ) ca,led t0 reform the current defects and vices 
of the Roman Church. But Elizabeth refused to accept the invita- 

U I e P °P e bec \ use he had declared her mother’s marriage un- 
Iuwfuh As a result, the Pope became a bitter enemy of the Queen. 

thniiSl e Af^ th ° liCS; the great P r °£ress made by Protestantism, 

SfluSre InH P h 0V1 I! 8 ,i! hei ^ 0Wn Church in order t0 S ive a blow to the 
influence and check the advance of the new movement. The Papacy 




had reformed itself to a certain extent and the Popes were no longer 
politicians or supporters of art, but they were zealots and religious 
leaders. New religious orders had been set up to teach the old faith 
to the heathen, the heretic or the indifferent. Chief among these was 
the Order of Jesus, started in 1540 by the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola, 
and which had already made much progress on the Continent. Jesuit 
workers soon became the zealous supporters of the new movement. 
The Pope also renewed the Inquisition where heretics were tried and 
next Pope, Gregory XIII, sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
Church were removed by the famous Council of Trent, summoned 
by the Pope in 1563 and to which hd invited the English Queen. 
Queen Elizabeth, however, refused the invitation and thus provoked 
the Pope and his followers. 


The Pope now issued a bull, excommunicating Elizabeth and ask¬ 
ing her subjects to give up their allegiance to the Queen. But the 
English Parliament answered by passing anti-Papal legislation. The 
next Pope. Gregory XIII, sent a number of Jesuits under Campion 
and Persons to rouse discontent in England and to win the country 
back to Catholicism. The Queen, however, with the help of her 
Parliament, succeeded in passing a number of Recusancy laws which 
helped her to expel the Jesuits and their followers from England. 
Campion was executed and Persons fled away with his life. Thus 
Elizabeth succeeded in avoiding the papal attacks through the Jesuit 
and seminary priests. The Pope and the Spanish King then stirred 
up the Catholics and Mary Queen of Scots to form a series of plots 
a2 ainst the life of the Queen. The Englishmen, thereupon, formed 
an association called the Bond of Association to protect the life ol 
Elizabeth. Many plots were formed but they failed and ultimately 
resulted in the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 


The execution of Mary marks a turning point in the relation of 
England and Spain. So long Elizabeth had tried to be on good terms 
with Philip II. but the execution of Mary made it quite clear to Philip 
that Elizabeth was pre-eminently a Protestant. The Spanish King, 
accordingly, made preparations for war and sent the huge Armada in 
1588 which was. however, defeated and crushed by the English sea¬ 
men The defeat and destruction of the Armada dealt a death-blow 
to the supporters of Counter-Reformation in England. This freed 
Elizabeth from every further danger from the Catholics at home and 
secured the freedom of the Netherlands. 

Results. Elizabeth's success against the Counter-Reformation 
en-mrcd the loyalty of England to Protestantism, helped the union 
between Ensland and Scotland, encouraged English naval enterprise 
•ind determined the course of her future development It further 
contributed to the success of the revots of the Netherlands and to the 

decline of Spain. 

Elizabeth CT. d£ 

M’and diplomacy. She 
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possesed great vigour, foresight and extraordinary intelligence to 
understand and handle things. Her people supported and respected 
her for her aim was to make England a great power and her people 
prosperous. Through her wise and far-seeing policy she made Eng¬ 
land a great commercial, colonial and naval power. It was during 
her reign that Pope started a new movement known as the Counter- 
Reformation. The Queen, however, rose to the occasion and was 
fully successful in saving Protestantism in England. Bv her religious 
settlement, she won the support of her subjects and by encouraging 
her seamen she succeeded in defeating the object of the supporters 
of the Counter-Reformation. The defeat and destruction of the 
Spanish Armada is the greatest achievement of Elizabeth because this 
victory laid the foundation of England's future greatness and truly 
she has reaped the fruits of the courts of that great queen. She 
never went against popular opinion and this fact largely accounts for 
her success against the greatest enemies of England at that time. AJ. 
Grant says, “But when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, the 
monarchy was again strong, national and popular; more truly repre¬ 
sentative of the whole people than any Parliamentary government 

could at that time have been.But for the most part the Crown 

was supported by the enthusiastic loyalty of the country." Thus ac¬ 
cording to A. J. Grant. Elizabeth received a great support from her 
own people. She established a national church and her religious set¬ 
tlement came down to the present times with very few changes. All 

these causes enabled her to succeed against the forces of Counter- 
Reformation. 

, . 9 * briefl y Elizabeth's Foreign policy or England’s 

tfme o? ESabeth ranCe ' Spain ' NetherIands and Scotland ‘he 


ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

Elizabeth was anxious to keep England out of war sin-* 
wanted to develop her internal resources and still make her pit 
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ternal troubles and face such difficulties so as to have no time to 
think of designs against England. 

At last when England had grown strong and she had no dangers, 
internal or external, she followed the policy of instigating Spain for 
a war. The war became inevitable. The fight between England and 
Spain (The Spanish Armada—see separately) became inevitable in 
which Spain suffered a crushing defeat, and England came out victori¬ 
ous and became the ‘Mistress of the Seas.’ 


Elizabeth and France. Elizabeth very wisely kept Fra.ice and 
Spain jealous of each other. Their rivalry grew stronger day by day 
and she missed no opportunity to keep them at a distance from each 
other. They could not be friends or make a common cause against 
the interests of England. Elizabeth, a woman of great cleverness and 
sagacity, took great advantage of this opportunity, i.e., enmity bet¬ 
ween France and Spain. 


She also took equal advantage of the internal troubles and pro¬ 
blems of France. There arose a civil war between the French Catho¬ 
lics and the Protestants who were known as the Huguenots. She 
sent aid to the Huguenots to enable them to maintain their struggle, 
so that France, busy in her domestic problems, might not think of in¬ 
juring the interests of England or forming a coalition against her. 
“Her weapons of dealing with France and Spain, who were jealous 
of each other, were curious. She kept peace as long as she could- 
She achieved this by dangling the prospect of her marrying now Philip 
of Spain, now a French Prince, although all along she had no inten¬ 
tion of marrying any of them.” 


Elizabeth and Scotland. Scotland was a source of danger to 
Elizabeth for a long time. Mary Queen of Scots was c0 " st ^ nl *> 
.iming at the throne of England and made a common cause with the 
memies of Elizabeth to form plots and consp.rac.es against her to 
lepose or assassinate her. Finding msecure as long as Mary hved. 

Elizabeth had her executed on a charge of treason f ° r a"®f^ col1 he 
plicity in the Babington Plot of 1587. So passed out of h'Story the 

ragic figure of Queen Mary and with her the worst of Ehzabeth 

doubles g was over. She also took advantage of the ser.ous confl.ct 
between the Protestants and the Catholics in Scotland. 

In 1593 Elizabeth sent aid to the party of the young King in 
Scotland and suppressed the last remnants of Queen Mary. 

Results of Her Foreign Policy. Her 
cessful England began to occupy a prominent posit ^ ^ 

European nations. Her importance; ™nations were 

sumed a position of extraordinary England England 

anxious to seek the alliance and fr^ship of England ^ ^ 

was at last free from all dangers united Scotland to 

England, "crushed Spain. She fomented toe ^"^Hd^shfalso 
ro r nti C nu^ d ht ld ^mo 0 Il in^ues Z kept France quiet for the 
rest of her reign. 


SHORT NOTES 

Social and Economic Legislation 


Monopolies. Elizabeth generally rewarded her favourites and 
courtiers by the grant of a ‘monopoly’ to them. A monopoly was the 
exclusive right to sell a certain article, so that the holder of the privi¬ 
lege could enrich himself by raising its price without fear of compe¬ 
tition. So she created so many monopolies in articles of daily use 
that the people began to clamour against her. When the list of 
monopolies was read before the Commons, a member exclaimed: “Is 
not bread among the number." So great was the outcry that Eliza¬ 
beth yielded and revoked all monopolies which weighed heavily upon 
the people. 


Mercantilism. Elizabeth and Cecil (Lord Burleigh), a states¬ 
man and adviser of Elizabeth who took great interest in the growth 
of trade and industry, introduced the system that came to be known 
as Mercantilism. It aimed at developing the resources of the country 
so as to improve the economic condition of the people. She was the 
first among the Tudor rulers to start Mercantilism’ in her reign. lo 
promote the interests of her people in manufacturing articles, she 

a * ^ ^ . . i ^ ^ expense and provided many facili¬ 

ties to them. Shipping and fishing were encouraged in various wavs 
Foreign mechanics and experts were invited to England and encour¬ 
aged to start new industries. Goods began to be manufactured in 
England and they soon commanded a good market in other countries 
“ ,Y cre , d ‘ scoura ged ; Expert weavers were broueht to Enidand 
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William Cecil (Lord Bnrghley) (1520—1598). He was the chief 
minister and adviser of Elizabeth and the greatest statesman of his 
age. He served the Queen most faithfully for forty years (1558— 
1598) and proved extremely useful to her till the year of his death 
in 1598. He was the most important member of the Queen’s secret 
Cabinet, enjoyed her fullest confidence, was responsible for her suc¬ 
cessful policy and exercised ellicient supervision over every depart¬ 
ment of the State. It would have been a difficult task for Elizabeth 
to gain success in her actions and policy and to have achieved perso¬ 
nal greatness without the devotion, wisdom and guidance of this 
creat statesman. 

w 

Sir Francis Walsingham. He began his political career as a 
diplomatist under Lord Burleigh who appointed him as ambassador 
to France. When he came back from France he was appointed the 
Secretary of State. He was a very clever and tactful person who 
played the role of a very successful detective at home and abroad 
throueh his aeents. 

He detected in time the secret plots that were formed from time 
tii time to kill Elizabeth and bring Mary Queen of Scots to the throne 
of Encland. 

w 

The Earl of Leicester and the Earl of Essex were also among 
her leadine ministers. 

w 

Earl of Leicester (1532—1588). Robert Dudley. Earl of Leices¬ 
ter. was the son of Duke of Northumberland the Protector of Edward 
VI. He was a favourite of Elizabeth but he was not shrewd and tact¬ 
ful like Lord Burghley. It was believed that Elizabeth shall marry 
Leicester but she was never prepared to part with her political power 
by having a husband. He was not successful in the expeditions 
headed by him. He died in 1589. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. He was born at Hayes in 1552 and was 
educated in a Grammar School and at the Oriel College. He was the 
first man to think of the possibilities of an England on the other side 
of the Atlantic, i.e.. founding Entzlish Colonies. He led an expedition 
to the Azores in 1578 against the Spaniards. To pursue his scheme 
of colonisation he led an expedition to America where he founded a 
colony under the British flag and called it Virginia in honour of the 
Virgin Queen (Elizabeth). He made another attempt in 1578 but 
both his attempts at colonisation failed for want of proper facilities 
and necessary provisions. 

In the reien of James l he was imprisoned for being an accomplice 
in a plot against the kins. He wrote the History of the World while 
in jail. In 1617 James allowed him to sail to America to discover 
gold mines on the condition that he would not quarrel with tne 
Spaniards. It so happened that he could neither discover gold mines 
nor avoid coming into conflict with the Spaniards. To pacify tne 
Spaniards James ordered him to be executed in 1618. 

Sir Francis Drake. He was the son of a Devonshire Clergyman 
who led several expeditions against the Spaniards. He was the first 
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Englishman who sailed round the world, plundered the Spanish towns 
on the Pacific coast and returned home laden with silver and gold. 
For his great adventures he was created ‘knight’ by Elizabeth, in 
1588 he fought with great courage against the Armada and burnt a 
part of it. 

Drake’s famous voyage of 1577—80 round the world was signi¬ 
ficant in several respects. It led to the beginning of English trade in 
the East Indies and the expansion of England’s trade in other parts 
of the world, it led to the establishment of private trading companies; 
it marked the beginning of England's naval supremacy; it led to the 
improvement in seamanship, gunnery and naval tactics; in fact his 
lamous voyage of 1577—1580 round the world opened up the New 
World to England accompanied with numerous advantages. 

Sir John Hawkins. The motive of most of the expeditions led 
by the early famous English sailors and seamen of Elizabeth's time- 
was not to establish colonies but trade in slaves. In 1562 he sailed 
first to Africa and then to the West Indies. He captured about three 
hundred slaves and sold them to the Spaniards who had settled in 
Hispaniola. In the same way he availed himself of several opportu¬ 
nities of capturing slaves and selling them to others. He is riuhtlv 
known as the founder of the Negro slave-trade in America. w ' 

SPEECH OF ELIZABETH TO HER PEOPLE ON THE EVE OF 

THE ARMADA 

My loving people! we have been persuaded by some that ire 

ws 

amongst you, as you sec at iiiii ,; m / n , therefore. I am come 

disport, but being resolved in the mid t " 0l | f ? r my / ccreation an(I 
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at once the daughter of Henry VIII and Anne Boieyn/ .Eluci¬ 
date. 

Ans. Hints to expand. Elizabeth is said to have been at once 
the daughter of Henry VILl and Anne Boleyn. To be simple, it 
means that she inherited, in a true sense, the peculiar traits of charac¬ 
ter of her parents. From her father, she inherited love of power, self- 
confidence, want of gratitude to those who served her faithfully and 
a strong determination. From her mother she derived love of pomp, 
coquetry and self-indulgence. She had learnt intrigues from the dan¬ 
gers of her early life and was ever ready to use any means fair or * 
foul to achieve her purpose. In council she was keen and, though 
ut times irresolute, she could strike a decisive blow at the exact time. 

She was a good judge of men and selected her advisers well. She 
consulted her ministers and examined their views but generally her 
policy was her own. These traits of her character made their in¬ 
fluence felt in her foreign as well as domestic policy. The way in 
which she affected religious settlement of England illustrates her 
character, and that clearly shows that she knew the value of the 
middle course and moderation". 


She followed a policy of moderation and intentionally avoided 
extremes for she knew that extremes were dangerous and often led to 
serious trouble and disturbed the peace of the country. Personally the 
Queen had no deep religious feelings and the result was the pohtica 
settlement of religious matters. She had seen how Edward VI and 
Mary had failed in their religious policies because they had taken up 
too extreme a line. She therefore adopted the ‘middle way and want¬ 
ed to follow a ‘middle course’ between Roman Catholicism and Pro¬ 
testantism. She aimed at bringing about a peaceful settlement to save 
the country from civil strife and struggle. It is rightly said that her 
settlement of the religious question is more of a politician than ot an 
ecclesiast. This clearly shows that the way in which she settled the 
relieious question of her country was that of a wise politician and no 
of a religious fanatic. The first thing to her was the peace of the coun¬ 
try and religion was to her a secondary thing. The same trait ,s d,sc 
be found in her attitude towards Parliament. Her policy was to keep 
Parliament in good humour. She knew how to rematn firm and re¬ 
solute, but at times she yielded with grace whenever the e was an 
strong opposition. She knew when to remain firm and when 
yield She tactfully handled the Parliament and never gave t an 

Unnecessary cause of displeasure. Her fore.gn policy ^thls end 
maintenance of peace abroad, especially with France - French kj n <> 
in view, she did not even want to refuse the hand of ( the: French kmg. 

It was for England that she remained a virgin all through 
She had interne love for her country, and her example was one o 
he chief "s for the growth of the new spirit that chara ter 
the age. She inspired the people to do great deeds and 
honour, wealth and prosperity to their country. 


Q. Write a note on the literary and maritime activities dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth. 
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‘ The reign of Elizabeth was the Golden Age of English 
literature”. Comment. 

ELIZABETH’S REIGN GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE 

Literary Activities. The 45 years covered by the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth constitute one of the most momentous period of English history 
and the growth of English literature. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the discoveries of the unknown lands and continents and 
the various inventions connected with paper, printing press, scientific 
instruments, etc., widened and enlightened human knowledge beyond 
proportion. Added to these was the consciousness of national great¬ 
ness which came to the English people, as a result of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. The Tudors, all of them from the time of 
Henry VII. had been patrons of literature. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge as well as the Grammar Schools had their due share 
of royal patronage. Finally, with the closing years of Elizabeth there 
developed exclusively, a national literature which was the result of the 
influences—political, social and religious.—that England had been ex¬ 
periencing for some time. 

First comes the name of William Shakespeare, whose dramas 
have secured immortal fame all over the English-knowing world. His 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Julius Ceasar, etc., claim to be the best trage- 
dies ever written. So also are some of his comedies. The next" is 
that of the poet Spenser whose Faerie Queene is the most poetic of 

romances in the old-world style. Christopher Marlowe is another 
name of the period remarkable for stateliness of verse and rare bits 

“file Ge n ^ U rh °‘ her f?‘ a u ble , p0ets ot the ,ime are Thomas Sach- 
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felt a strong love for sea-life and the spirit of adventure had full play. 
The sea-rovers were the embodiment of the spirit of adventure. The 
sea-rovers had so often to deal with pirates and take part in naval 
warfare and as such they had ample opportunities to become excellent 
fighters on the sea. The destruction of the Spanish Armada really 
marks an important stage in the development of England's colonial, 
commercial and naval power. In this work Elizabeth was very much 
helped by her sailors, among whom Hawkins. Drake and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Frobisher, Sir Humphrey Gilbert stand out prominent and 
they are better known as the Sea-dogs of Elizabeth's times. 

Hawkins was one of the first group of sailors who sailed far. He 
reached Sierra-Leons on the west coast of Africa in 1662 and captur¬ 
ed Negroes whom he sold as slaves in South America making a huge 
protit from the sale. His other ventures were failures. 

Drake sailed into the Spanish parts of America and plundered 
their valuable cargoes including silver and gold and returned with 
treasure untold. He made several voyages and plundered a large 
number of Spanish and other trading vessels. When the Spanish 
Armada was being fitted out. Drake reached Cadiz and displayed 
great courage in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. 

Q. Describe the work and policy or services and achieve¬ 
ments of Elizabeth. Or, 

Q. What were the measures of Elizabeth which rank her as 
one of the greatest rulers of England? Or, 

Q. What were the glories of Elizabeth’s reign and why is 
her age considered to be one of the most glorious and brilliant 
periods in English history? Or, 

Q. Elizabeth’s reign is called “Spacious Days in English 
History.” Justify. Or, 

Q. What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? 

(D.U. 1963) 


GLORIES AND GREATNESS OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 

The following facts will explain the above: — 

Establishment of Perfect Law and Order. By her wisdom tact 
and courage she established perfect peace and order in the c ° u, ? tr £ 
She established such a strong government in the country that there 
was very little possibility left for a Civil War in the country. She kept 
down her enemies with a strong hand and did not allow them t 
create any disorder or cause any disturbance in the normal life of 
the people. She took drastic steps against al those Ws who 
were bent upon creating disturbance and lawlessness in the country. 
By her awe and strength she succeeded in giving law, order and peace¬ 
ful conditions which the country very badly needed. The> pcoplc^dt 
grateful to the Queen for creating conditions in the country under 

which they could live peacefully. 

Establishment of a National Church in England. She completed 
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the work of the Reformation that had begun in the reign of Henrv 
VIII and Edward VI. She settled the religious differences and es¬ 
tablished a National Church in England. She did all this without 
much persecution. The Church established by her still exists. Her 
religious policy also known as Religious Settlement of the Church 
was a great success. The settlement proved lasting and satisfactorx 
and thus a great problem of the country that had harassed Elizabeth's 
predecessors was solved in a very wise and peaceful way. England 
became a great Protestant Power. Her successful relieious policy 

proved a blessing to the country in the long run. Protestantism was 
permanently established m England. 

Growth of Trade and Commerce. She did her best to encourage 
trade, commerce and agriculture in me country. Several merchant 
companies were formed to trade with distant countries. She improx- 
ed the comage which had become debased in the time of Edward VI 
and Mary. Growth of trade and commerce added to the wealth of 

the lountry. People look active interest in the trading activities 
which improved their economic condition. b l,c 

Improvement of the Social and Economic Condition She mss 
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thrilling as the rejoicing of the woods when the sun rises on the May 
morning.” (Ramsay Muir). Elizabeth herself was a great patron of 
Literature and Art. Many poets, dramatists, moralists and prose 
writers flourished during her reign who wrote many useful and valu¬ 
able works. Ascham, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Hooker, Spencer, Mar¬ 
lowe. Jonson and Shakespeare are some of the chief writers. 

England Elevated to a Front Place in Europe. Elizabeth com¬ 
pletely conquered Ireland and defeated Spain. She entered into clever 
friendship with Scotland. France feared and respected England. By 
her wisdom, tact and boldness she elevated England to a front place 
in continental politics and added to her prestige. 

Elizabeth’s personal character had a great part in elevating Eng¬ 
land to a high place. “With all her faults, Elizabeth was passionately 
devoted to the national interests. She lacked the religious tempera¬ 
ment: she played at making love: her gift was for politics and in that 
she excelled. To put it another way—her religion, if she had any, 
was patriotism: if she loved anything, she loved England.” (Carter 
and Mears). 

Naval Supremacy of England. After the defeat of the Spanish 
(Invincible) Armada, the naval supremacy of England was establish¬ 
ed and she became the “Mistress of the Sea”. The Power and pres¬ 
tige of England increased, and she began to take a leading part in 
politics of Europe. Spanish supremacy was destroyed. Spain, the 
only enemy of England that always obstructed England's progress, 
was defeated and crippled. The naval supremacy thus established 
added to the glory of England and was ultimately responsible for 
splendid victories on the sea. 

Beginning of England's Colonial Greatness. After the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. England became free to carry out her schemes 
of colonization and building up an empire. The English sea-rovers 
displayed their full spirit of adventure and enterprise. Many English 
people took to sealife: most prominent among them being Drake. 
Hawkins, Frobisher and others. England had a wonderful and busy 
activity on the sea which helped England become a first-rate power. 

Her Conception of Kingship. The secret of her success lay in 
the fact that her conception of kingship differed widely from that 
held by her predecessors, for she regarded herself as being, if not 
quite the servant of her people, at least their guardian. Tn her speech 
to her people on the eve of the Armada she said. “Let tyrants fear: 

I have always so behaved myself that under God I have placed my 
chiefest strength and safeguards in the loyal hearts and good will of 
my subjects”. National interests and the good of her people were the 
dearest to her heart and she spared no pains to realize them. 

“A New England Was Born in the Reign of Elizabeth". There 
was a new spirit of enterprise in the English people and they sailed 
far and wide. The English became a strong nation. The industrial 
life of England began. Old habits and customs disappeared. Feu¬ 
dal system died away. Improvements were introduced in houses- 
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. . , ress etc and a new and fresh literature arose. In even 
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throne , w j sc j om a nd courage she surmounted 

;:em a afr‘she left a and prosperous England She 

nvide England great both at home and abroad. By her courage anc 
wisdom she won Mr England a position in the front rank of Euro- 
pean states. Milra says, "when she came to the throne England 
was divided within and in peril from without. She left 't n =,rea . 
free and united nation which has never ceased to think of her with 
gratitude and admiration." Ireland was conquered. Spam was defe. - 
led and Pope had no position in England. Union of England. Su 

land and Ireland was ensured. 

For the above reasons Elizabeth deserves to be considered as 
one of the greatest sovereiens of England. Her reign occupies a very 
important place in the history of England. .She was popular during 
her lifetime, her subjects looked upon her with feelings of great res¬ 
pect and her memory is still recalled with pride. In the affection 
of her subjects, and the good fortune of her reign, she may be com¬ 
pared with the greatest ruler of any age.” (Mowat). Her reign was 
the richest, fullest, and most heroic period of English History. It is 
for this reason that Elizabeth's reign is termed as the ‘Spacious Days 
in English history and forms one of the brightest periods in the his¬ 
tory of England. England on the whole was happy and contented 
with a growing fame on all sides. Elizabeth followed a wise and 
moderate policy throughout taking care not to offend any section of 
her people. 

Q. Why is Elizabeth considered to be one of the greatest 
sovereigns of Engalnd? Or, 

Q. “Elizabeth found England divided and weak. She left 
it united and strong.” Explain. Or. 

Q. What has made the reign of Elizabeth important in the 
1 history of England? Or, 

Q. “The later part of the reign of Elizabeth is the most re- 
maikable period in the history of England.” Describe some of 
the achievements of the period which contributed so much to the 
glory of this reign. Or, 

Q. The age of Elizabeth is considered to be one of the most 
plain ”* 8 Pen ° ds in the devel °P m ent of the English people.” Ex- 

Am - Please consult previous answer. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Describe the religious or Anglican-Church system of Elizabeth. 

“At the time of Elizabeth’s accession, England presented to her a very 
difficult position.” Discuss. 

Explain the difficulties and dangers to which Elizabeth was ex¬ 
posed when she came to the throne and how she overcame them. 

*•The settlement of the Church by Elizabeth was more of a poli¬ 
tician than of an ecclesiast.” Discuss. 

State what you know of the Church Settlement of Elizabeth. 

"The foreign policy of Elizabeth was full of important conse¬ 
quences” Explain. 

Justify the statement that the reign of Elizabeth forms one of the 
brightest periods in the History of Engalnd. 

Describe the contribution of Elizabeth to the national greatness 
of England, or show fully the greatness of Elizabeths reign. 

"Elizabeth must yet be counted one of the very greatest of our 
sovereigns.” (Osbert Lancaster). Comment. 

Why is Elizabeth’s reign called the Golden Age of t u m or 

Period? 

How did Elizabeth secure her own personal great;,ess the sup¬ 
remacy of the Royal power or the ascendency of the Crow . 

Show tha, the character of Elizabeth was reflected tn her policy 

both home and foreign. . 

■ The manifold achievement of Elizabeth entitles her to the l„ S h- 
es, position among the English sovereigns. Comment 

Give an estimate of the home and fa i er dealings 

tlf7e Z’lZ!dTcmh2': and (c, her attitude towards Spain 

and the Papacy. 

Write a note on Parliament during Elizabeth s reign. 

Mention the dangers arising from Ron tan fafa’fa'i e h p0 /, c y 
bethS throne and the liberty of her ™ h lfa““^nge” 
and measures by which she overcame l , .i. e Golden 

■■■The age of Elizabeth may rightly be regarded as the 

Age of English literature.” Justify. 


s 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

TUDOR PERIOD 


Tudor Dfspotism 


Q. Exolain the causes and conditions that enabled the 
Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong personal rule (New Monar¬ 
chy or Fopular Despotism) based on the support and loyalty ot 

the people. Or. 


Q. To what causes would you 
Despotism? 


attribute the success of Tudor 

(P.l\ 19(5*2'. 


Q. Why did the English people and Parliament tolerate the 
actions and policy of the Tudors and extended their willing co¬ 


operation to them? Or. 


Q. Examine the statement “that Tudor monarchy unlike 
most of the despotisms rested on the willing support of the nation 
at large, a support of the deeply-rooted conviction that a strong 
executive was necessary to the national unity." Or. 


Q. Why did the English Parliament generally accept the 
dictation of the despotic Tudor sovereigns? Or. 

Q. “The Tudor sovereigns were nearly autocrats, but their 
autocracy depended upon their efficiency and upon the willing as¬ 
sent of the nation which was weary of factions.” (Ramsay Muir). 
Explain. 


CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF TUDOR DESPOTISM 

This is a fact that the people during the Tudor period not only 
tolerated the actions and policy of their sovereigns but also willingly 
extended their support and co-operation to them and felt grateful for 
the many advantages and blessings that they received from the strong 
and enlightened rule of the Tudors. The establishment of successful 
Tudor despotism is considered a unique event in the history of the 
world because there never was a despotism that had the full support 
and willing consent of its people. The Tudors continued to rule for 
more than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the peo¬ 
ple against them. Here are the main causes and conditions that en¬ 
abled the Tudor sovereigns to establish a strong monarchy (despo¬ 
tism) in England: — 

1. A Strong and Stable Government Was the Immediate Need of 
the Nation. In the first place, the quarrels and civil wars between 
the barons as the Wars of the Roses showed that peace and order 
could not be secured without the strong rule of an able King. The 
people were sick of the selfish barons who had seriously disturbed 
peace of the land. They fully trusted their Kings, who 'alone could 



give them peace and security of life and property. A strong and 
stable government was the great necessity under the existing circums¬ 
tances. Without a strong government England was sure to be torn 
into pieces by civil wars and mutual quarrels among the barons. 
The Tudor sovereigns were strong and tactful enough to restore 
peaceful conditions in the country which the people'needed most. 

2. Decline in the Power of the Nobles. Most of the nobles had 
been killed during the Wars of the Roses because it was a war in 
which the nobles were mostly concerned and the common people 
took very little part. So far there had been a constant struggle bet¬ 
ween the Kings and the nobles of England for supremacy, but with 
the destruction of great many nobles in the Wars of the Roses, the 
King's power increased and he had no cause to fear the nobility. 
Thus the royal power automatically increased. 

3. Complete Destruction of the Old Nobility. This is true that 
most of the ancient barons had been destroyed in the Wars of the 
Roses but their power was not completely shattered. Some of the 
barons were still strong enough to defy the authority of the King and 
upset law and order of the country. To crush them , thoroughly. 
Henry VII, besides adopting other measures, passed (1) the Statute 
against ‘Livery and Maintenance', i.e.. he refused to allow nobles to 
keep retainers (retainers were more like soldiers dressed in uniform 
who foueht for their lord against any one even the King) and (2) 
established the Court of Star Chamber to punish any person, how¬ 
ever strone. who defied the law of the land. The power of the barons 
was thus broken down and the King was left free to exercise his power 
in the way he liked. The barons were thus no longer a serious 
check on the King's power. 


4. Invention of Gun-Powder. Gun-powder was invented in the 
beginning of the Tudor age. Henry VII forbade its use for everyone 
save the government. Before this the nobles in their strong castles 
had been able to resist the authority of the King, but now that the 
king possessed gun-powder, i.e., artillery, it became almost impossible 
for the nobels to challenge his authority. This very much strengthen¬ 
ed the position of the Tudor monarchs against their rebellious nobles. 

... i .1_ 


5. Creation of a New Loyal Gentry. Tudor Kings pursued the 
policy of depriving the great barons and the Churches of their land, 
wealth andlower The'enormous wealth thus seized was deposed 

in the royal treasury while the land was he of “e 

ministers and officials who were chosen from the m.ddle class ot ^ 

society. Thus a new gentry or nobility came into be 5 6 * 8 . f , h 
thoroughly loyal to Henry VII and the succeeding ■"°nirchs of the 

Tudor dynasty. Thus the shrewd Tudors were ab > e « e n x " c ‘ s ® ^ 
powers as they liked with the co-operation and assistance ° f f „ 
nobles. The new gentry served the Tudor monarchs most 
and rendered them all sorts of assistance. 

6. Co-operation of the Trading Classes. The tradersj extended 

their full co-operation to the Tudor sovereigns. Th, 3 mm 

wars had drained the wealth of the country. The trade and com 
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merce were most neglected. The traders longed for perfect peace and 
order so that their business might flourish. It was only a strong 
kinely rule that could ensure the chances of a prosperous trade. 
Thus the merchant classes offered their full co-operation to the 1 udoi 
sovereigns, because they knew that they alone could give them peace 
and security of life and property. 

7. Support of the People and the Parliament. England had 
been engrossed in domestic and foreign wars since long whereby the 
* general "masses had suffered great losses. ' England had been torn 
into pieces by the rival civil wars and quarrels.'' Besides, the long- 
drawn struggle for power between the kings and the nobles had in¬ 
flicted untold sufferings on the people and seriously upset the eco¬ 
nomic set-up of the country. This had reduced them to a sad plight. 
England had many dangers at home and abroad. So the man in 
the"street longed for the rule of a powerful king who might save him 
from further ruin and starvation. The masses thus showed everv 
readiness to make any sacrifice to make the Tudors all powerful. 
The people and the parliament co-operated most loyally with Hcnr\ 
VIII when he wanted to get rid of the authority of the Pope over 
the Churfch of England. According to Marriot—“England tolerated 
the despotic sway of the Tudors, because the country had the need 
of a strone government in the sixteenth century.*’ 
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8. The Church Supported the Tudor Sovereigns. The monas¬ 
teries were no longer homes of purity and learning. They had grown 
corrupt and given to evil practices. Their wealth and the lands were 
confiscated. Their land was distributed among the new' gentry creal- 
ed by the Tudors and the clergy who were thus reduced to poverts 
had no other alternative but to seek the favour of their ruling sove¬ 
reigns and depend upon them even for their very existence. 

9. Enlightened and National Policy of the Tudors. The Tudors 
were shrewd enough never to go against the wishes of the people and 
the Parliament. They knew how to deal with them in a way that 
was suitable to the spirit of the times. They strained every nerve to 
make their country great both at home and abroad. The authority 
of the Pope who was thought to be a foreigner was overthrown and 
a National Church established in England." The Church policy of 
the Tudors was a great success in the long run since it made the 
Church of England independent of the Pope." To raise national pride 
they encouraged navigation and foreign trade. Tudor monarchs 
were certainly motivated by the feelings of nationalism and the wel- 
fare of their subjects. They never lost sight of public good and thev 
did their best to improve the condition of the masses 


JO. Observance of Constitutional Procedure. The Tudors were 
wise enough to realize that if they did not observe constitutional for¬ 
malities and did not respect the parliament, the people would take 

Thi? f ZJ° r ?u* nCT l and f c J; a,,en 2 e ^eir claim to the English throne. 

IverriH, -, h ‘ , ful re?ard for the Parliament and never lo 

wi.h y •? eg Th- ,ng - T e pr0per constituti °nal procedure in their 
dealings with it. This is known as the ‘veiled despotism’ of the 

Tudors in the constitutional form, i.e., they were despots without 
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doubt but they exercised their despotism by fulfilling the necessary 
formalities in the parliament as required by the law of the land. They 
succeeded in obtaining many special powers for themselves from their 
Parliament. Any attempt to set at naught the constitutional formali¬ 
ties would surely have brought the Tudors into conflict with the Par¬ 
liament anJ weakened their position. The Tudors thus carefully 
avoided any conflict with their Parliament and tried to work with it 
in perfect harmony. ( 

11. Tudor Sovereigns Amassed Great Wealth. To lessen their * 
financial dependence on the Parliament, the Tudors amassed great 
wealth by benevolences, heavy fines, amicable loans, taxes, Morton’s 
Fork, by seizing property of the monasteries and several other direct 
and indirect means. This made them in a great measure indepen¬ 
dent of the parliamentary control for parliament was the only body 
4o exercise some sort of control over the king. But the Tudors never 
•forgot to observe the necessary parliamentary formalities and secure 
•its sanctions wherever necessary. 


12. Absence of the Independent Commons. The independent 
'Commons who offered resistance later on to their rulers hatl not as 
yet risen and come into prominence. It were they who fought tooth 
•and nail to assert their rights and privileges. They were coming into 
importance by and by but the Tudors were wise enough to have ex¬ 
ercised influence over the Commons to keep them favourably inclin¬ 
ed towards them. 


13. Personal Character and Efficiency and Virtues of the 7 udors. 
The Tudors were wise, tactful and efficient rulers. They could know 
the wishes of the nation and acted accordingly. They knew when to 
be firm and when to yield. Besides, they had always the good of 
the people at heart and never gave them unnecessary cause of offence. 
When any of their measures was not liked by the people, they held 
their ministers responsible for it and punished them to please the 
people and the parliament. They not merely used their great power 
to enjoy but worked hard to look to the comforts and prosperity of 
the people and make F.ngland a great commercial, naval and colonial 
power. 

As a rule the measure of the Tudor Sovereigns did not wound 
the feelings of the people, nor go against the traditions or interests 
of the nation. 

Conclusion. The secret of the Tudor rule was that it was a 
popular “Despotism” resting on popular free will and consent. It 
had the backing of the people. Tudor dictatorship was a necessity. 
The people required strong rulers who could give them peace ana 
security and they found them in Tudors. The Tudors felt the p se 
of the nation, and the nation on its part trusted its sovereigns, wno 
were every inch of them English. Tudor despotism was toJeratea 
because it was popular and national and existed for the good ° 
country. Says Warner: “The Tudors were absolute becausei Eng¬ 
land believed in them, trusted them and was willing that they shou 

be absolute.” 


The Tudors had a veiled despotism. It was so effectively veiled 
as not to make it appear unconstitutional. I he Tudors maintained 
and respected legal forms and the constitutional formulae of gov¬ 
ernment. They did not abolish the Parliament but they summoned 
it occasionally though with a view to use it as convenient tool to 
carry out their own purpose. The rights of the people and the pri¬ 
vileges of the Parliament were never openly denied by the Tudors 
but they tactfully succeeded in evading as long as possible without 
* exciting opposition. Whatever be the nature of the I udor rule, it is 
quite clear, however, that it neither abolished the constitution, nor 
was it challenged as was done later on b> the Stuarts. The 1 udors- 
may have preserved and observed constitutional forms as a formality 
but this formality gave the Parliament the necessary training to make 
it fit for a contest with the Stuart Kings which was soon to conic. 

Tudor despotism was benevolent in character, constitutional ini 
form and invigorating in effect. It was a necessity and a blessing 
both. It rendered great services to the people and the Parliament 
and left a permanent mark on the history of the country. 

Q. How do you account for despotic power which the Tudor 
Sovereigns were allowed to exercise? Ur. 

Q. “The Tudor despotism was popular for it had national or 
public backing.” Discuss. Or. 

4 Q. What do you understand by popular despotism and how- 
far was it found in the Tudor period? Or, 

Q. “Tudor despotism was based upon popular support and 
willing consent of the people rather than on force or fear.” Dis¬ 
cuss this statement. Or. 



Q. “Tudor dictatorship was a necessity.” Discuss. Or. 

Q. Explain the circumstances which helped the growth of the 
power of the Crown under the Tudors. Or. 

Q. “The Tudors came to the throne in an age of transition 
when the medieval feudalism was giving way before the modem 

temporary character of a number of circumstan- 

Steward) TUd ExpTa°ir rChS ^ a ***** measure of P ower " (Prof. 

previous answer. 
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(i) In 1495 Parliament acknowledged the right of the King to 
levy arbitrary taxation in the shape of benevolences. 


(ii) In 1504 Henry VII was given the power to repeal Acts of 
Attainder when Parliament was not in session. 


(iii) Parliament gave power to Henry VIII to settle the suces- 
sions to the English throne by will. 


(iv) Henry VIIPs ‘proclamations’ were given the force of law. 
The Act was, however, repealed shortly afterwards. These exam¬ 
ples show that the Tudors enjoyed vast powers. But it does not 
mean that thev were despots. They enjoyed these powers not as 
royal prerogatives but because these powers were conferred on them 
by a willing" Parliament. The Tudors being wise and tactful rulers did 
not abuse "the ereat powers conferred upon them but worked hard 
to make England a great country and it was the result of the strenu¬ 
ous efforts made by the Tudors that England became a great com¬ 
mercial, naval and colonial power towards the end of Elizabeth s reign. 
Their system of government was parliamentary and not despotic; they 
observed all necessary constitutional formalities and seldom did any¬ 
thing that was asainst the spirit of the law of the land. Tudor des- 
pot ism is a unique event in the history of the world because there 
never was a despotism that had the full support of the people, i.e.. 
thorough national backing. The Tudors, continued to rule: for more 
than a century and yet there was seldom any rising of the people 

asainst them. * 

The Tudors were not despots. Their government was popular 
The Tudor government rested upon the consent and co-operation o 
the people and the Parliament. People were tired of anarchy due to 
the Wars of the Roses and internal strifes and struggles and thus they 
wanted a stable government which could be establish^ only y s ro g 
kings like the Tudors. They had a strong faith in the ability and 
strength of the Tudors. The Tudors knew the necessity of_ the time 
and proved themselves equal to the difficult task of es “ b ^ ng u J , 
strong and efficient government. A. J. Grant says. It ® 

....n r he Tudor Monarchy a despotism, for there is every reason U 

thmk that itwas popular-more popular than Parliament; and that 
the 1 people a. Target in the monarchy its represent,.,vc and pro- 

lector”. . . , 

The Tudor system of government had the backing of ihe^ 
and the Tudor sovereigns were entrusted by the p p 
power for the purposes of: — 

1 Keeping the nobles in check and under strong control. 

2 . Guiding England through the crises of the Reformat,on 

Guarding England from the danger of fore.gn mvas.on. 


3 . 


4. 
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Developing trade and commerce, to bring about mater,al 
prosperity in the country. 

Cot,n T cn e .rParHamerand SlX 
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period is also important from the constitutional point of view, be¬ 
cause the Tudors increased the authority of the Parliament by care¬ 
fully observing all parliamentary formalities. 

Here are some more reasons which help us to believe that the 
Tudors were no despots in the strict sense of the term: — 

1. It were the people who entrusted the Tudor sovereigns 
with great powers. The people, tired of misrule that ex¬ 
isted before the Tudors and considering the dangers that 
threatened England if it remained disunited and weak, 
allowed the whole power to rest in the hands of their 
kings. Despotism means tyranny or oppression but the 
Tudors never acted as tyrants and they always respected 
the wishes of the people and the parliament. 

2. The Tudor sovereigns seldom went against the wishes of 
the Parliament. They had all their laws and measures 
passed by the Parliament. The great historian Ramsay 
Muir is of the opinion that it would be wrong to call 
Tudor Rule Tudor Despotism' because the Tudor sove¬ 
reigns did not rule without a parliament and every law 
was passed by the parliament according to the regular 
procedure. The Tudors increased the authority of the 
Parliament and particularly in the later part of Elizabeth's 
reign we find that it asserted itself and struggled for its 
privileges. 


3. They ruled the country with the help of the Privy Council¬ 
lors. the Parliament and the unpaid Justices of the Peace. 

4. They yielded to popular demands, felt the pulse of the 
nation and never went against it. They were great pat¬ 
riots and always had the good of their country at heart. 
I hey found it divided, weak and poor but they made it 
united, strong and prosperous. 


5. The monarch of the Tudors was national. They did not 
misuse the vast powers entrusted to them. Their powers 
were used for the good of the people and for the advane- 
ment of their country's position both at home and abroad 
as may be seen from the following: 


(a) At home they restored order and cood government Thev 
encouraged trade and commerce and made the country rich Thev 
founded a strong navy and encouraged voyages, discoveries and ex- 
plorahons. They brought about a peaceful, religious revolution bv 
Mtvenng connect,on with the Church of Rome and laving the Sounda' 
tion of an independent national Church. The government became 

good S of OI Jhe and ^ thC T , Ud 2 rS ° n the whole used E their power for'the 
tedge and learnilrTfl n‘ h f pr ? P !- e WCre united and happy, know- 
KM greIuirlT hed ^ E " Zabeth ' S a -“ Was » '"'ie of the 




order and kept down all attempts at rebellion. They defeated Spain 
and destroyed its naval supremacy; France and other countries were 
anxious to seek their friendship. They increased England’s prestige 
and raised her position on the continent. England was feared and 
respected. 

6. There was perfect harmony between the Parliament 
and the Tudor Sovereigns. They understood each other 
and thus accommodated each other. The Tudor sove¬ 
reigns wanted to establish a strong personal rule in the k 
country for the benefit of the people and then a 
strong government was a great necessity of those times 
i for the great lords and nobles were always on the look 

. out of opportunities to disturb peace and order of the 

country and take advantage of the disturbed conditions. The 
Parliament also knew full well that a weak king was unfit 
for the purpose of keeping down the turbulent nobles. 
Under these circumstances the people and the parliament 
willingly co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns for other¬ 
wise peace, security and prosperity were impossible and 
the best interests of the country could not be served. 

The above facts show that the Tudors were great patriots and 
though they wielded vast powers they used them for the interests of 
their people and the country. Their outlook was national and in 
every thing they had the support of the nation. They were strong and 
self-willed but they always had the good of the people at heart. They 
were, therefore, more of dictators than despots. 

Q. Discuss the main features or characteristics of Tudor des¬ 
potism. Or, 

Q. State carefully the nature of Tudor despotism. 


MAIN FEATURES OF TUDOR DESPOTISM 


1. Tudor Despotism was Benevolent and Enlightened. The Tu¬ 
dor Sovereigns, though despots, never forgot the welfare of their 
people. In all their actions and policies they carefully kept in view 
the best interests of their people. It was not a tyranny exercised by 
the rude and uncivilized rulers but it was intelligent exercise of power 
for the benefit of the people. 


2. It was Popular and National. The people were tired of the 
evils of the Wars of the Roses. There was anarchy and lawlessness 
in the country which the turbulent nobles had caused during thirty 
years of the Wars of the Roses. People wanted strong Kings on the 
throne who could suppress the unruly barons and give peace and 
security to the country. Under these circumstances the people were 
prepared to lend every support to a strong king. The Tudor Sove¬ 
reigns had the national backing, i.e.. it was based on the willing loyalty 
and support of the people. A. J. Grant has very correctly said 
“The rule of Henry VII was generally welcome because it gave the 
country rest from Civil War and the opportunity for industrial and 
economic progress.” Practically the whole nation supported the 
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strong and personal rule of the Tudors because they gave what the 
nation wanted immediately, i.e., a strong rule which could crush the 
power of the barons and make them obey the law of the land. “The 
Tudors were popular despots for their power was based on the willing 
consent and not on the servitude of the people. 

3. It Reduced the Power of the Church. The rebellious nobles 
who were bent upon taking the law into their own hands were severely 
crushed. The one great service that Henry VIT rendered to the peo¬ 
ple of England was to break down the power of the nobles and make 
them amenable to the law of the land. The Reformation Parliament 
broke down the authority of the Pope in England and made the king 
of England supreme both in the state and the church. The church 
was no longer a powerful state within the stale but it had been reduc¬ 
ed to the position of a department in the stale, i.e., it came under the 
control of the state. The church was no longer under the authority 
of the Pope; it was under the king of England: it was independent of 
any foreign interference. 


4. Tudor Despotism Was Veiled under Constitutional Forms 
The Tudor Sovereigns, wise and tactful as they were, did not go against 
the Parliamentary formalities. They did not lew a tax or enforce a 
law unless it had received the consent of the Parliament. The power¬ 
ful Tudor sovereigns could have ruled the country even without Par¬ 
liaments but they made it a point to seek sanction for all their actions 
and policies from the Parliaments. The fact that they sought Parlia¬ 
mentary sanction for all they did won them the hearty support and 
goodwill of the people. They never did anything that was illegal 
or against the spirit of the constitution. They scrupulously followed 
the law of the land and went through all constitutional proceedings 
in and outside the Parliament so as to avoid all adverse criticism. " ' 


5 . Tudors Did Not Defy the Wishes of the People. Tudors fel 
the pulse of the nation and sympathised with the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the people. They knew when to submit and when to remair 
hrm. They seldom defied the wishes of the people and often sane- 
tinned their demands gracefully. “They never flouted the wishes of 

lP“ Ple , and lhe Parliament". Their practical wisdom and tact 
of their h people 8reat and W ° n ‘ hem ,he good wi " and gratitude 


6. Tudors look Active Interest in Sea Adventures Trnde /«., 
Gmim^cc. The Tudors encouraged seamen for sea ventures an! 
mam,me activities which resulted in the discovery of new trade route! 

.^“Eu^T{S n ir,o 8, S n ^h oddish trad° rtan d C ° Un 

commercial and colonial power L 8 d became a great naval 

Sion of “" d WW ' A < > he »cces 

other. By 1603 all the four countries were separate from eacf 

and formed a st one t monTn .he"' , ° 8e,her under a si "g>e crown 

ng llmon m the time to come though Ireland wa- 
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slow to join England. Ireland remained a problem for England for 
a long time but at last its better sense prevailed. 

8 England Became a Very Important Power of Europe. The dis¬ 
covery of' new routes and the development of English navy made 
England one of the leading countries of Europe. The importance of 
Portugal and Spain decreased and England assumed a first-rate posi¬ 
tion in Europe The fact that she followed the policy of Balance 
of Power’ among European nations made England a powerful coun¬ 
try The object of the policy of Balance of Power was to so main¬ 
tain the position of the European powers that none of them grew ab- 
normally powerful and thus not to become a source of danger and 
menace'to the liberties of other states on the continent. The defea 
of the Armada gave a death-blow to the power of Spain and humbled 

her position. 

9 Rise of English Nationalism. The power of the nobles was 
broken the Reformation Parliament had led to the separaUon of the 
Church of England from the Church of Rome and Englandhadnuide 
for itself a position of prominence on the Sea. All lhese 

ments created their strong confidence in their own national mstitu 
lions and they began to feel proud of them. A strong feeling of 
nationalism spread'' in England. This helped England to become a 
united, rich, powerful and prosperous country. 

10. Social and Economic Uplift of the People. Social and eco¬ 
nomic life of the people was improved in many ways. Statute o 
Artificers was passed to better the lot of workers, wages 
"d arrangements were made to provide re he to 


and thepoor The famous Poor Law of .601 made important pro 
visions for the relief of the poor. Rtmsay Muir says. n every wa 

«£ period^ S°h f antf 6 unity "'of** England* been 

seen ted . ^ Tudo[ . System of Government and indicate the 

place of Parliament in it. Or. 

O Write a note on the Privy Council of the Tudor times. 
■ The Privy Council was a pivot round which entire Tudor admin 

istration revolved.” Explain. 


TUDOR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

Establishment of a Strong Government. Tle Wor Sove re «D* 

successfully established a strong monarchy in the ^Gun- 

nle were tired of anarchv and lawlessness that had an. e ce 

Fry by "he Wars of. the Roses. During this period 

and security, their life and properU was in e ■ conditions were 
located, trade and commerce was set back and throne . 

sure to get worse if the Tudor Sovereign had not occupieo u 

Henry Vli Tl the succeeding Tudor Sovereigns estabhshrf ^strong 

monarchy with a Powerful central government that conferred ^P 

the country the blessings of an elhcient and effect g 

The Tudors carried on the administration of the coun rv 
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the help of the King's Council, the Privy Council, the Parliament and 
the Justices of the Peace. 

(A) The King’s Council. The Chief advisory body of the King 
was the Council known as the King's Council which always assisted 
him in every matter and which was very close to him. This Council 
consisted of the King’s favourites, some lords and bishops, a few com¬ 
moners. the members of the royal family and several high officials 
like the Lord Chancellor. Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Treasure 
etc. In fact till 1540 the Privy Council and the Kine's Council were 
almost the same thing with the only dilferencc that Privy Council 
comprised some select Councillors who met the King to discuss some 
special matters. 

(B) The Privy Council. During the Tudor period the Privs 
Council was generally composed of the members chosen not from the 
nobility and the clergy but from the middle class. Some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council* were lawyers too. The result of this policy was 
that these people owing their importance to the King did not have 
the courage to go against him and thus served him quite loyally. 
The number of the Councillors varied from time to time and each 
of them received a salary of £ 100 - annually besides certain other 
facilities. 


The Functions of the Privy Council. 
Executive and Judicial functions. These 
under: — 


It had various Legislative, 
are briefly described as 


From Legislative point of view it discussed legislative measures 
he ordinances ana proclamations were also issued bv it whenever 
the sovereigns directed it to do so. 

As regards its executive functions, it framed and guided the in¬ 
ternal and external policy of the stale and received foreign ambas¬ 
sadors. It supervised the work of all departments of the slate and 
applied to the parliament for money grants. 

As for its judicial functions, it perfumed the duties of a court 
of justice in certain cases. 


The Court of Slur Chamber. This court was a part of the conn 
ell mainly concerned with the performance of judicial work in otliei 
words ,t was the judicial organ of the council. Genemllv it trie ! 

North which restored peace ,nd order -° f w? leS and ,he Cou "“' 
ties respectively. 4 r ^ cr 10 ^ a es antl Northern Coun- 

Since the Council was a powerful organ in the Tudor 


age and 



was entrusted with important functions which it performed with 
efficiency and restored peace and security in the country and without 
the help of which the Tudors could not have ruled with success and 
efficiency, the Tudor period is therefore called ‘the Golden Age of 
the Council’. The importance of the Privy Council and the vast 
field of legislative, executive and judicial work which it controlled 
justifies the" remark, “The Privy Council was a pivot round which the 
entire Tudor administration revolved". 

(C) Parliament . It consisted of ' the Monarch, and the two 
Houses—the House of Lords and the House of Commons. Its duties 
were to pass laws, to impose taxes and impeach ministers found to be 
unjust and guilty. The Parliament was guided and controlled by 
the Privy Councillors. They sat in the Parliament and guided its 
proceedings. There was perfect harmony between the Parliament and 
the Tudor sovereigns. They understood each other and acommodat- 
ed each other with a view to avoid conflict. This is true that the 
Tudor sovereigns exercised vast and dictatorial powers but they secur¬ 
ed the consent of Parliament for all that they did. They levied no 
tax and enforced no law till it was passed by the Parliament. They 
never defied the wishes of the Parliament and the people. The wise 
and tactful sovereigns never offended the Parliament and the people 
for they carefully felt the pulse of the nation and adjusted their acti¬ 
vities accordingly. The Parliament and the people had full faith in 
the ability and good intentions of the Tudor sovereigns. The Tudor 
sovereigns never overrode the authority of the Parliament and govern¬ 
ed thecountry with its consent. The Parliament did not offer any 
opposition to them because it was convinced that they had general 
welfare of the people at heart. The Parliament which was so docile 
and accommodating in the beginning of the Tudor period began to 
assert itself in the end of Elizabeth’s reign; but on whole there was- 
smooth-sailing between the Tudor sovereigns and their Parliaments. 
The existence of the very cordial relations between them led the coun¬ 
try to attain commercial, naval and colonial greatness. 

& 


(D) Justices of the Peace. The Privy Council acted through 
Justices of the Peace. They were appointed by the King not from 
among the great nobles and barons but from among the local gentrs. 
They "acted as the local chiefs of police and thus helped in the preser¬ 
vation of law and order. Relief was distributed by them among the 
poor according to the new Poor Law. They regulated prices of arti¬ 
cles and wages of skilled and un-skilled labour so as to help trade and 

commerce of the country. 

The Tudor system of government proved very admirable and 
successful. It not only made England great and prosperous but it 
gave parliament that political training which enabled it to fight a 
successful political battle with the Stuarts and thus protected popular 

rights and liberties. 

TUDOR PARLIAMENTS 

Q. Discuss the relations of the Tudors with their Parlia¬ 
ments. Or. 


Q. Describe the constitutional significance of Tudor Period. 

Or. 

Q. “Tudor despotism was constitutional and enlightened.” 
Discuss. Or, 

Q. "English constitution was saved from destruction under 
the Tudors.” Discuss. Or, 

Q. “Parliament grew in power and importance under the 
Tudors.” Comment. 


GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT IN POWER AND IMPORTANCE 
AND THE TUDOR RESPECT FOR CONSTITUTION 

ll is sometime argued that the growth of the English constitu¬ 
tion and Parliament was arrested under the Tudors and that the 
ludors ruled the country in a despotic way by overriding the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Constitution of the country. But this charge levelled 
against them is not altogether true. This is true that the Tudors did 
what they liked and ruled the country as they pleased and followed 

their own sweet will but in doing so they always observed certain 
principles most scrupulously: 

Whole '"fL! hey a,m f d | al ?v b,ic S ood * ' e • good of the nation as a 
ns hole. I hey never did a thing that went against the interest of the 

n mkh’rt f CVer - here WaS an acl that dis Pleased the people, thev would 
punish their minister to win the favour of the people ind the mr r 

""r hei ’ t0 Sa,isf - V P“ M * « E' Z ^,h P ote 

iects ” N ThJ « 8 S ° dear 10 me as lhe love and goodwill of mv sub 
lessors a "' e Sen " meM was M P ressed *> many times by her pre- 

fully“ V wo h uW y never'do al ! h ^ nSli, y tiona ' formalities most care- 
inentary sanction for it Even fo? § '" SS lh< i y firSt obtainc d parlia- 
sanction of the paSi^u^ *levi^^nS^S*' g °‘ ,he 

shrewd enough never to go against ! ! e ^. taX ' Thc >' were 

in fact they were anxious t 0 8 obserl^ p 1 ' 0 " 3 procedure and 

Th ,s is true that in its initial stages th<» .. parI,amentar y formalities, 
it yielded to the will of the sovereigns n ° l stron S and 

proceedings are concerned they never fafringed''them par ' iamcntar > 

showed every courtesv to U^rn^never^encm^V i° f the - P ar,ian «nt. 

lf eve J l, iere was a clash of interests th J°t !f d Up ? n lts P riv 'leees. 
averted any serious conflict. ’ the Tud ors yielded and thus 

power h rather Tuggefted°many P inte r esting P no'' a t men f t ° f its ^Sislative 

Tudor period was fertile in* legislation 8 H P ," ts of . ref °rm to it. The 

Tudor period in English hiol. a f op,nion tha ' no period as the 
fer.de in iegislation T' %&££££ Vic ‘° ria " « - » 

for old'Tnsdtut'ions. *Being^e a " d respect 

r see,n ? politicians the Tudors 
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took care not only to give a constitutional form to their acts but they 
‘crupulo-ly -rca ne^er to offend pubUc opinion or «. any of 
the old institutions which protected personal and political freedom. 

Fifthly they maintained the tradition of contitutional or limited 

iHHE 

eft 

never lev ied a tax or passed ,a never encroached upon the 

®*W2S8w:=«6»K 

be ong to them. Bv doing so tne uuu monarchy which ser- 

healthy tradition of the constuunonal o This 

Tudors, the English constitution wouM scrupul- 

constitution was saved from de i. Dar llament was allowed to pre- 
ously preserved its traditions P attac ked. They consulted 

serve its privileges and ^ b ,i c welfare. ‘ The 

Parliament in all ^ any direction without the 

Tudor monarchs took no unportanstep" V V h d a eat rcs _ 

consent and approval of thc.rJ**™ grants abroad were over- 

ih .T'w S it'and ‘.Tyin'i their best to preset i, in iu original form. 

P The Voders preserved the 

Council. Parliament. Common Law. tions lQ increase the royal 

they were wise enough to use ‘h because the Tudors gave law. 

authority. Nobody objetted o 1 ° more than any- 

peace and security tc. the country h e was their hr st con- 

«t.x" as«v r“r" “ “ *” r 

policy and co-operated w ‘ (h Destruction. The Tudors 

Tudors Saved the Constmtiton,Jro, ^ in order t0 restore 

wanted to break down the power of to establish a strong 

peace and order m the counlry^^ ^ benefils of peaceful 

and stable government ti° S awav with the interference of the Pope 
rule. They also wanted to do > The TuJors wanted to finish 
in the religious affairs of their country ir , anci To achieve 

a S5S 

Church of Rome, Pop , n „ er a state within the state but 

sssi s t£&g&srtt8?<sir & 

could no more interfere _ 
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land was now a full-fledged sovereign state. But all this was achiev¬ 
ed by remaining within the Constitution and with the assistance ol 
the Parliament. 

As already slated, the Iudors carefully observed all constitu¬ 
tional formalities and they never did anything that was illegal or 
against the spirit of the constitution. They always sought the con¬ 
sent and approval of the Parliament for everything that was impor¬ 
tant They had a deep sense of respect for the constitution and law 

of the country and ever tried to preserve the old institutions in their 
real form. 

POSITION AND POWERS OF PARLIAMENT UNDER THE 

TUDORS 

Rights and Privileges 

I. Members of the parliament enjoyed freedom from arrest 
They enjoyed the right of freedom of speech. 

3. They had the right of punishing those persons who used 
ber'for^hV 1 - e ectl0n:> - or takin 8 disciplinary action against a mem- 

& - tsi disresp “* ,o 

the State” 6 ' Clai "’ ed ’ hC ° f di * us *« a " important affair, of 

laws TeS'I T\ ^ 'T' M 

ministration of the country Unlike dirCc . t contro . over the ad- 

not control the executive. But in spite of all Z ^ rI,amcnt il did 
harmony between the Crown md ihJV i this there was perfect 

opposed to the other Thev co lhc 0ne not 

uvities so that there was perfect smooth*! t armon,scd lhcir ac- 

P erIca smooth-sailing between them. 

le House of Commons. The House r 

representative of such section of socieT ,s n Con "" on -s was fairlv 

m politics. Tlte barons having been ^ acl,vc imerest 

;ng middle classes was prepared The Hm' r ^ Wily for lhe com- 

>0 take initiative. So far there was no l i ° f . Comm °ns had begun 

and both parties worked in a Spirit of ri parllam entary opposition 

The growth of the House of ron^L con 'Prom,se. Pollard savs 

s ‘°" of its numbers, the increase o D „n. l*"* refleCted in lhc expa^" 

in the proceedings of the House ‘. p . opu ' ar interest in elections and 
leges and powers " GraduaHv f, r T the development of hTnriv 

m 1601. the House of Commons 7a, V? a" im P orta "< Position When 

the 5 r a Tter P r 0l ' eS ni ich £ave a " illegal revenue mTh “rf inst the °bnoxi- 
ap 6 iha^yo^me ^lr^ad 1 j Sa ^i n 87“l have^ntore 1 cause T/ th^'T^ 1 * 

giiSM 

gm * the House also became 




more assertive and quarrelsome. Marriot writes: “The Tudor re¬ 
sume was not merely disciplinary but educative and the House of 
Commons emerged from the period neither crushed nor emasculated, 
but braced, stimulated, and invigorated, confident^ in its powers and 
eager to battle for its privileges with the Stuarts." 

The House of Lords. It was a mere tool in the hands of the 
Tudors. It blindly followed their will and took no interest in the 
alfairs of the state. It was weaker than the House of the Commons 
in many respects. 

The numerical strength of the House of Lords had decreased 
•on account of the destruction of the monasteries. Some representa¬ 
tives of the monasteries used to sit in the H. O. Lords but during 
the Reformation (1529—1539) in the reign of Henry VIII most of the 
monasteries were wiped out of existence. This made the House of 
l ords still weak. The Lords had no independence of views and 

were practically all ‘yes men’. 


Political Trainin'; of the Parliament. Members of the Privy 
Council were required to sit in the Parliament and guide its proceed¬ 
ings and watch its working. The object in doing so was to make the 
Parliament interested in the matters of administration. It was a sort 
of training that proved very helpful to it in the years to come. This 
is true that the Parliament had the power of taxation, legislation and 
.administration, but the monarch’s will always prevailed. During the 
last years of Elizabeth’s rule the Parliament had begun to assert it¬ 
self Gradually, Parliament was gaining power The I udor sove¬ 
reigns with the help of the Privy Council taught the Parliamentary 
men at Westminster and the Justices of the men in the countryside 
the work of real government which had been neglected in the pre- 
viourcentury. An eminent student of English constitution has very 
correctly remarked that, “Without the training, prestige and the 
sense of self-importance conferred on it by a century of Tudor legis¬ 
lation. it could never have been styled by Pvm, the soul of the bod. 


politic." 

Southgate on the Parliament. This great historian says: But 
the greatest reason for the absence of friction between Crown and 
Parliament in the Tudor period was that neither wished it. In the 
Stuart period it was felt that the aims of King and People were n 
identical, and ultimately it became clear that they were sharply )> 
posed The Tudors and their people were not opposed. The pe p 
trusted their rulers. Henry VIII in his struggle against Rom ^bdd^e 
n-itinn at his back' Elizabeth in her struggle against Spain was lead 
fn. the people Crown and Parliament in the Tudor period did no 
quarrel because there was mutual trust; there was nothing to quarrel 

about. 

Q. Tudor despotism was veiled under the forms of law or 
Constitution”. Discuss. Or, 

o "That it was an integral part of the Tudor policy to rule 
in and through Parliament is undeniable ” Explain. Or. 


* 
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Q. “You might call the Tudors ‘Despots or Dictators’ but 
they never overrode the Parliament or did anything unconstitu¬ 
tional” Or, 

Q. Describe constitutional progress under the Tudors. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudor sovereigns 
or their importance and glory in the history of England. Or, 

In what way did Tudor despotism or dictatorship prove 
beneficial to the people of England? Or, 

Q. What services did the Tudors render to the people of 
England? 

Q. How far and in what ways did the achievements of the 
Tudor period contribute to the political and economic develop¬ 
ment of England? ( I ) | r 


ACHIEVEMENTS OR SERVICES OF THE TUDOR 

SOVEREIGNS 

The Tudor rule which lasted in England from 1485 to 1603 was 

a period full of progress, advancement and prosperity in every phase 

oi life. When the first Tudor king Henry VII succeeded to the throne. 

England was weak, poor and distracted and when the Tudor rule 

■ended in 1603 with the death of Elizabeth, the country was strong 
rich and united. c ' 


Before the advent of the Tudors the history of England had 

been a story of foreign and civil wars without any marked advance- 

wim S ' “°" omi £ and P° litical id e «f the country. Bui 

si nnJu beginning of the Tudor period all foreign and civil wars 

of nK^dem life^,n“ SySt ?v ?raduall >’ ^appeared and the beginning 
ot modern life and conditions was made in various directions The 

rudors devoted their attention and energy to the making of a neyv 
and modern England. It is for this reason that Tudors’ arc consi 

Sd The^ e Jort nderS ° f , England ' s greatness both at home and 

Establishment of Law and Order TUn r, r l , , 

the country needed most at the lime r»f ,i • rsl . ^ mg anci wh ich 
lishnicnt of peace and order There 1C1 l access,on Wus the estah- 

peace and order in the country whence "5* a ^ so,utc ,ack cl 

the throne of England. “They e.ve f hrst Tudor King ascended 

peace, and saved R from civil w irYn am !» , " lcrna * oriJ er and 

f he Tudors established a strone inH ct- kI timc * ^ arle f an d Mears). 
by adopting suitable measures The h 1 C g l ? vc . rnment * n the countrx 
-der of the h * d ^turbed law and 

troubles and indulge in civil wars were u T* S t0 crcalc P ol 'tical 

■.- “ iass :ij k uzT, sirr 






ted a crime he was immediately handed over to the Court of Star 
Chamber to be tried and punished. Many drastic measures had been 
adopted to weaken the power of the nobles and reduce them to the 
level of ordinary citizens. 

2. Material Prosperity and Social Reconstruction. The Tudors 
passed a number of laws to check vagabondage and to improve social 
and economic conditions of the people. To make people prosperous 
and useful members of the community education was spread, im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture were introduced and Corn Laws and 
enclosure Acts were passed to protect it; art and industries were en¬ 
couraged. profitable industries like glass, wool, alum, salt etc., were 
started vigorously; pasture lands were converted into cultivable land; 
sailors were encouraged to undertake new expeditions so as to dis¬ 
cover new places and centres of trade. Trade both internal and ex¬ 
ternal received proper encouragement and it added to the wealth and 
prestige of the country. A number of Poor Laws were also passed 
to remove poverty and beggary prevailing among the people. All 
this led to the growth of material prosperity of the people. 

3. Equality Before Law. The Tudors had crushed the power of 
the strong barons who had long been a source of extreme annoyance 
to the people. The Church also suffered a great deal and it was no 
longer holding the position which it had previously held. The Tudor 
Sovereigns were afraid neither of the nobles, nor of the Church. They 
had lost all influence and were no longer an obstruction in the way 
of the peaceful progress of the country. The nobles, the clergymen 
and the common people were equal before the law of the land. The 
same law was meant for all without any distinction of birth, caste, 
colour, creed and public position. 

4. Establishment of a National Church. There had been great 
bloodshed in England in the name of religion. Horrible cruelties had 
been perpetrated to gratify religious fanaticism. At last the great 
work of establishing a National Church was accomplished during the 
Tudor Period. This was a great service not only to the people of 
England but to humanity as a whole for the example of England 
was followed by many other countries. The Pope was no more the 
head of the English Church but the English sovereign became the 
Supreme Governor of the English Church. Abolition of the control 
of the Pope in England was not a small achievement for the English 
people. The National Church as established by the Tudors still en¬ 
dures. It is the best example of the ability and wisdom of the Tu¬ 
dors who solved the most complicated religious problem so amicably. 

5. Spread of National Education. Good citizenship is not possi¬ 
ble unless there are satisfactory arrangements for the diffusion of 
education on national lines among the people sometime residing in 
the most distant nooks and corners of the country. Imparting of 
education on national lines is most essential if patriotic and loyal 
citizens are to be produced. Without sound and patriotic education 
England could not have ideal citizenship. 

6. Strong and Efficient Navy. England is an island and has to 
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deal with sea-powers. The Tudors did their best to improve their 

• * * - - cmselves against their enemies and 

win victories on the sea. But for a very strong navy it would have 
been impossible for England to defeat the Invincible Spanish Armada 
Spain was the greatest power of Europe. She could not have fou««ht 


Spain was the greatest power 01 turope. 5lie could not have fought 

a long and successful war against Napoleon without a very efficient 

and f C M- b i e , navy * 11 was wilh her powerful navy that she was able 

L nf,ht -M r , SUpre r la u y , th 5 Sea and earn lhc well-deserved 
title ot the Mistress of the High Seas.’ 


7. Tudors Encouraged a New Spirit of Enterprise. The Tudors 
encouraged the people to sail far and wide and thus to m ,kc 
covers. Maritime spirit grew with immense speed and the peonies' 

rulers f Thk \p| f r n ,1 C ' f Cr> c I ncoura S cnic nt at the hands of the Tudor 
Pn r k Th , ed 10 lIlc foundation of many colonies which made ih.* 
H »'* sh P e °P le prosperous. Manufactured goods were sold in -.him 

ttfbliidied. h Charters° were S ^ " 

as for instance the East Ind ! r many ne , w lrad,n ? companies 

Museovy Company. This led to^he""growth o^'Em.lSrir'7 '"i 
commerce and the consequent prosperity of the people. C an< 

Parliament received'die' right'o^poHth C , 0,lst ! ,ulional Gllins - The 
dors. All laws were passed with f J l,ca, ,. l r ain ! n S under the Tu- 
For some time the Parliament acted in | l)r,lld ! ll . ,Cs * ,n l,ie Parliament, 
to the wishes of the TuZ ^dgns t ^ ^ ct obedience 
course of time it gained strength it knew^K • re;IM,ns but ■" 

“ began to assert itself. It received iK P ° s " on ;ultl as such 

mg under the Tudors and thus itlound itself 0 •f gh s t “ rt of Irain- 
and hard struggle with the obstin, seIf , tll " le fit f or 'he long 
ly the Stuarts had to yield and , he P T r r S,uarts - Ultimate" 

powers m Its own hands. It wasafte- th^ 6 " 1 Cam< i 10 llave f 'ill 

the Parliament secured its control over ii ° ^5 nUlr > ‘ 0,d struggle that 

hat the ultimate sovereignty ? whh ,1 ' C P C 'i° Wn ' " »« decided 

he sovereigns of England. 'The King ! Parl . ,amcn < and not with 
titular head of the country and the , on, >' a theoretical and 

Irt n^r r a ment The uhiniate trii,m p |7of C p "’ e hnnds <>f 

the Tudors. WaS due 10 ^ ‘mining tha, U 
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ted a crime he was immediately handed over to the Court of Star 
Chamber to be tried and punished. Many drastic measures had been 
adopted to weaken the power of the nobles and reduce them to the 
level of ordinary citizens. 

2. Material Prosperity and Social Reconstruction. The Tudors 
passed a number of laws to check vagabondage and to improve social 
and economic conditions of the people. To make people prosperous 
and useful members of the community education was spread, im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture were introduced and Corn Laws and V 
enclosure Acts were passed to protect it; art and industries were en¬ 
couraged, profitable industries like glass, wool, alum, salt etc., were 
started vigorously; pasture lands were converted into cultivable land; 
sailors were encouraged to undertake new expeditions so as to dis¬ 
cover new' places and centres of trade. Trade both internal and ex¬ 
ternal received proper encouragement and it added to the wealth and 
prestige of the country. A number of Poor Laws were also passed 

to remove poverty and beggary prevailing among the people. All 
this led to the growth of material prosperity of the people. 

3. Equality Before Law. The Tudors had crushed the power of 
the strong barons who had long been a source of extreme annoyance 
to the people. The Church also suffered a great deal and it was no 
longer holding the position which it had previously held. The Tudor 
Sovereigns were afraid neither of the nobles, nor of the Church. They 
had lost all influence and were no longer an obstruction in the way > 
of the peaceful progress of the country. The nobles, the clergymen 
and the common people were equal before the law of the land. The 
same law was meant for all without any distinction of birth, caste, 
colour, creed and public position. 

4. Establishment of a National Church. There had been great 
bloodshed in England in the name of religion. Horrible cruelties had 
been perpetrated to gratify religious fanaticism. At last the great 
work of establishing a National Church was accomplished during the 
Tudor Period. This was a great service not only to the people of 
England but to humanity as a whole for the example of England 
was followed by many other countries. The Pope was no more the 
head of the English Church but the English sovereign became the 
Supreme Governor of the English Church. Abolition of the control 
of the Pope in England was not a small achievement for the English 
people. The National Church as established by the Tudors still en¬ 
dures. It is the best example of the ability and wisdom of the Tu¬ 
dors who solved the most complicated religious problem so amicably 

5. Spread of National Education. Good citizenship is not possi- 1 
ble unless there are satisfactory arrangements for the diffusion of 
education on national lines among the people sometime residing in 
the most distant nooks and corners of the country. Imparting of 
education on national lines is most essential if patriotic and loyal 
citizens are to be produced. Without sound and patriotic education 
England could not have ideal citizenship. 

6. Strong and Efficient Navy. England is an island and has to 



deal with sea-powers. The Tudors did their best to improve their 
navy so that they could defend themselves against their enemies anti 
win victories on the sea. But for a very strong navy it would have 
been impossible for England to defeat the Invincible Spanish Armada. 
Spain was the greatest power of Europe. She could not have fought 
a long and successful war against Napoleon without a very eliicient 
and reliable navy. It was with her powerful navy that she was able 
to establish her supremacy on the sea and earn the well-deserved 
title of the ‘Mistress of the High Seas.’ 


7. Tudors Encouraged a New Spirit of Enterprise. The Tudors 
encouraged the people to sail far and wide and thus to make dis¬ 
coveries. Maritime spirit grew with immense speed and the peoples 
love for sea-life found every encouragement at the hands of the Tudor 
rulers. This led to the foundation of many colonics which made the 
hnglish people prosperous. Manufactured goods were sold in abun- 
dance in the new colonies and in some of them English rule was es¬ 
tablished. Charters were granted to many new iodine companies 
as for instance the East India Company, the Levant Company and 

commerce ThlS lcd t0 lhc srowlh of English trade and 
commerce and the consequent prosperity of the people. 

p ,. 8 ‘ Pollllcal . 7 raining of the Parliament. Constitutional Gains The 
Parhamen received the right sort of political training under the T - 

the Parliament secured its control over he L f 5 nturv ' 0, I d druggie that 

that the ultimate sovereinnty liv whh the P r"" 1 ' " was decitlcd 
the sovereigns of En»land 'The Parliament and not with 

titular head of the country and the I ""'h a . theore "“' and 
the Parliament. The ultinLe triunlh lf 'V ,hc ''antis of 
art period was largely due to its tJ^ • ° f u C Parliament in the Stu- 
the Tudors. S ' ‘° 1,5 lraln,n S ">at it had received under 


under th^Tudorl was The mos^brMlianT^'^H \ great impe,u 
ment of different branches of l"te“ ,ure-noe, Pen f ° r lhc de ' el °l> 
The sixteenth century was perhins th» poelr >; .P^ose and drama 
h,story of English literature ? n ms, nTJT'"' e P och th. 
fore the days of Elizabeth was Sir T nl y ® . book produced be 
he last twenty-five years o7 Elii Jh 5 ‘ Ut0 P ia * Durim 

literature burst forth with strafe snH^®" the true E 'i«be.har 
g or>'. The greatest of all writers of the d nes!> and overw helmim 
o her great poet was Spenser. Marlowe ,!! Se Was Shak espeurc. Am 
P ose literature the names of Bacon Rn i WaS u great dram ‘dist. In 
"ere prominent. on ’ Hoo ^er, Hohnshed and Hakluyt 
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" ,0. Greatness «,/ 

Tudor sovereigns were wise, abroad. England had confid- 

make England great both at h 1 . international politics and 

cnee in herself. She Zo’ of England. Wolsey 

wars of the world to enha ^ the poficy *of ‘Balance of Power’, 
had wisely laid the ^imdatio so P str0 na that its strength would 

i.e.. no country was a lowed to g tries. Elizabeth played a 

be a menace to the l' bert '^ 0 her viroinily . she extended false < 
great part in her foreign policy y ° nc | Spain and thus gain- 

hopes of marriage to the P rinceb m ost of them and won great 

?’,:s, oli Si» sut “s? Ls ■> -— 

hf»r rreat and respected abroad. . 

Thus we see that the Tudors ^ -ry ^'"YnS 
•the history of their country and » h £ | d was a most power- 

«u* Sir- which h;,J made a 

wonderful progress in every branch of hfe^ bnefly 

the ^ ^ ° f * 

EnglandfUnd^th^Tudors.^ ^ England was a National State 

under the Tudors. 


NATIONALISM 


Meaning o, ^^ aSl—■ ^ ^ 
the individual or the soci . prepaie d to sacrifice his or her all 

sentiment the mdi vi dual ib always p P thc inler ests of the country 
on the altar of the motlieHand ' • lhe sentiments of nation- 

above everything else. Persons S Socrates. “Love your 

alism are known as patriots According yn^ ^ ^ lanJ of y0 ur 

country above everything else, jou^ * hes i ta te to go to the 

t d Ui r efieTd d fo 0 r r hertke. Live for your country and even d,e for he 
if her interest so requires. 

_nirr<T A MTi 


i ner imciwi ow - ._t\ 

causes of the RISE of 

1. The Hundred Y ? ar \ War ’ c nationalism in England. For the 
first? time^the English' PeoP^^f'S^ that ^ should have their own 

- ? —js.--afs.tss 

ft- tS 


their own country and they ceased to respect the Pope. Reformation 
was a very important step towards nationalism. 

3. Personality of the Tudor Sovereigns. T he Tudor Sovereigns 
were shrewd and able rulers. They were sincerely interested in the 
welfare of the people. They left no stone-unturned to improve the 
condition and all-round status of the people. They succeeded in 
raising the country from a low position to rank with great countries 
of the world. England was great both at home and abroad. All 
this helped the people to strengthen the sentiment of nationalism and 
loyalty to their country. 


4. Practical Contribution of the Tudors. The Tudors made a 
\eiy valuable and practical contribution towards the growth of nation¬ 
alism in England. They set up the rule of law by breaking the power 
of the nobles and the corrupt Church. They gave peace and sccu- 
nty to the country by establishing a strong central government They 
devoted their attention to the expansion of National Education so that 
English people might have a wider outlook of life and a sympathetic 
and intelligent understanding of things around them. I hev did their 
best to encourage trade, commerce, agriculture, industries: manufac¬ 
tures and navy. Parliament flourished under the Tudors for they 
neyei levied taxes and enforced laws without the consent of Parlia- 

™ e >. nev £ r ) venl against the wishes of Parliament and the na- 
AM whdt Tudors d,d helped the development of nationality. 

5. Invasion of England by the Great Armada. The wave of 

The' w'h l sufficiently acted on the English mind bv this time 
he Spanish Armada made a hu°e orcnariiinn in i t \' t i 

£« £H" £ 

cnenn The Smni.i f IOn 1 and fou " hl like "'an against their 


i^XFANSION OF ENGLAND 

teres?intt S e C T b u e dor he p e™d n “ ° f ^ gr ° Wth of in 

ti m e o we*7 u n d e r ° t h eTtd o rs' ° f English naval a "d atari- 

ACTORS A GREAT ^ 

during Uie n middte ages"Colimries"™ ?Pme ? p of hcr naval Power 
■nterest ,n the development I J " and P ? rt,, S al look great 
he.r trade with distant countries whichh? T a u d " ,us “taWfahotl 
t * as . ,ate in 'he fifteenth century that tht t? h v l eni hu ? e gains. It 

ceJT? 1 , lramin S ''n shipping^ The exnl^ 0 ' Kuis opened a school 

ess and people began to take ^ pro Y ed a great suc- 
The main causes which wpro mterest in this neyv field. 

responsible for the growth of Eng- 
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lish naval and maritime activities were the following: — 

1. Influence of Renaissance. The Renaissance opened men's eye 
and widened their outlook of the world around them. It infused in 
the people a new spirit, life and activity. The spirit of adventure 
and enterprise had full play and inspired them to undertake sea- 
ventures. Their determination and interest in maritime activities led 
them from success to success and made them a successful sea-loving 

power. 

2. Influence of Reformation. It filled men with new ideas and 
aspirations. Before the Reformation the trade routes and newly dis¬ 
covered parts of the world were more or less monopolies of the dis¬ 
coverers themselves and the Pope's decisions were considered an au¬ 
thority in all such matters. But after the Reformation the Protestant 
nations of Europe did not care for the Pope's decisions. English sea¬ 
men freely sailed far and wide, found new markets of trade, dis¬ 
covered new Lands and laid the foundation of many settlements and 

factories. 


^ The Growth of Industries Led to New Trade Markets. The 
Tudors established a strong rule in the country. This was very fav¬ 
ourable to the erowth of industries. I he Tudor sovereigns encourag¬ 
ed British Industry, shipping and trade by welcoming and supporting 
the persecuted artisans and manufacturers from France and Nether¬ 
lands into England. With the increase of manufactured goods, it 
was necessary to find out new markets tor their consumption. 

4 Settlement of the Religious Question in England. Elizabeth 
rendered a great service to the people of England by settling the reli¬ 
gions question and establishing the National Church of Enp and. The 
neonle bein« free from religious tensions could devote sufficient time 
and energy 1 To the development of sea-activities for they began to real¬ 
ize that their future lay in the development of sea-power. 

5 The Invention of Mariner's Compass. The Manners Com- 

Without this invention the work of ge °S r aPj' sea-activity could 
have taken a long process and thus the progress 

not have been a marked one. 

6. Improvement of the Navy, The Tudor sovereigns paid a 
serious attention to the improvement of the t h '' Spanis h Invincible 

7 Delea, oTspa^h Annuda. The defeat of the Spanish Arrmda 

destroyed naval supremacy^of^Spam^and^nia^c^^ngan_^^ ^ 

encouraged and filled with a new spirit, rf S ^ a f ; 1 e ^ e the T destruction o^f 
wonderful dash and spirit became clear for the English 

jswts* nsrstf & - —* 


8. A New Spirit of Enterprise. There arose a new spirit of enter¬ 
prise in the whole English nation. The English people were not pre¬ 
pared to remain secluded, they wanted to come into touch with the 
whole world. This spirit inspired them to face all risks in the sea 
and made them a great sea-faring nation. 

9. Rivalry with Spain and Portugal. Seeing the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese deriving great benefits from trade and commerce, the 
English people followed their example and went out to all parts of 
the world and completed successfully with the rival nations of Europe 

10. Inspiring Examples of English Sailors and Sea-Rovers. The 
heroic examples of English sailors and sea-rovers like Cabot, Hawkins 
Frobisher. Drake, Gilbert. Raleigh, etc., filled the English people with 
inspiration and made them so bold and keen that great manv sea 
voyages and enterprises were undertaken to explore new lands and 
find out new markets. Many new lands had been discovered where 
they established new markets for their lucrative trade. Naval tactics 
,eloped and sea-rovers became excellent fighters on the sea Ene- 

Englishmen °" 35 a 583 powcr due ,0 ,hose venturesome 

11. Jhe Growing Wealth of the English People. The English 
people had grown wonderfully rich on account of the growth of trade 

. 

12. State Encouragement. But over and above all it 

xrsTtl’trr v ,o 

the merchant shins of oth/»r - . re no * P un,s hed for plunderinu 

and supported by the state and hewT^ Father l,iey vvere encouraged 
■sen activities of every nature P ma " y Wa - Vs c »rry on their 

THE REFORMATION 

t.on Q pass°fd^ing e th? r Cor St p^:d thr of WhiCh the Ref — 

l-d Q duSrthl he Tu7o^encd the o Ref0rmatl0t ' in Eng . 

Tudor pmo W d? dld r> nS,ar ’ d beC ° me 3 Protestant country in the 

the Church of RomeIn^the’pope?” 1beC ° me inde P endent of 
Mary and° Eh^beUr "of ^ ° f Henry VUI ' Edward VI, 

the Reformation ? 5 attitUde of the T « d °r Sovereigns towards 




VARIOUS STAGES OF REFORMATION IN THE TUDOR 

PERIOD 

Henry VIII. In religious matters Henry was a Roman Catholic. 
He broke with the Pope and the Church of Rome but not with the 
doctrines of Catholic Religion. When Martin Luther preached against 
the vices and corruptions of the Catholic Church, Henry wrote against 
his views and strongly in favour of the Pope and the Catholic Reli¬ 
gion. The Pope was therefore much pleased with Henry and bestow¬ 
ed upon him the title of ‘Defender of the Faith'. The Reformation, 
had two aspects—(a) The denial of the authority of the Pope as 
Head of the Church of England and (b) the denial of the doctrines 
of the Catholic Religion. Originally he was a follower of the Pope 
as well as of the doctrines of the Catholic Religion. But when Henry 
wanted to divorce Queen Catherine and sought the sanction of the 
Pope for the purpose, the latter refused to comply with his request. 
This led Henry to discard the authority of the Pope in England. 
Henry's Parliament passed a number of Acts to separate the English: 
Church from the Church of Rome and then Henry himself assumed 
the title of the “Supreme Head of the Church". (First of all Henry 
lined the clergy for acknowledging Wolsey as the Papal Legate. Then 
the clergy signed a document called the Submission of the Clergy. 
In 1532 Henry's Parliament passed the Act of Annates by which alf 
payments made so far to the Pope were to be made to the King. 
Next it passed the Act of Appeals by which no appeal was to be- 
made to the Pope. Then it passed the Act of Supremacy (1534) 
by which Henry became the Supreme Head of the Church). This 
is how the Reformation began in England. Had the Pope allowed 
Henry to divorce Catherine, there would have been no Reformation 
in England during the reign of Henry VIII. The Reformation was 
bound to come, this is true, but that could be conveniently postponed 
in the time of Henry VIII. It was neither a religious nor a national 
movement. It was purely a personal and political movement in Eng¬ 
land. From the above we see that Henry abolished the authority of 
the Pope in England simply because the latter did not allow the King 
to divorce his Queen. But had the Pope fulfilled the desire of Henry 
the latter would have taken no steps to remove him from his position 
as ‘Head of the Church of England'. Henry did away with the con¬ 
trol of the Pope over the Church of England and made himself the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. Henry was now the Head 
of the Church as well as that of the State. As such it became eas> 
for the Kine to net the sanction of a court presided over by the Eng¬ 
lish Archbishop Cranmer to divorce Catherine. Henry favoured only 
the first stage of the Reformation, i.e., the abolition of the control 
of the Pope over the Church of England. Henry did not go beyond 
that. i.e.. he continued to adhere to the rites and doctrines of the 
Catholic Religion and allowed no change in it. 

Thus we see from the above that the Reformation in England 
during the time of Henry was not a religious or national movement, 
it was solely personal and political. On the other hand the Refor 
mation in Europe and Germany where it started was a relipous and 
national movement and it was neither personal nor political. Tn the 



European Reformation the sole aim was to remove the abuses and! 
corruptions of the Catholic Church and there was no personal or 
political aim. The followers of the New or Reformed faith were called 
the Protestants because they protested against the existing abuses ol 
the Catholic Church. 


Edward VI. He was a Protestant by faith. In his reign the 
Protector Somerset brought about the doctrinal reformation, i.e.. 
radical changes were made in belief and worship. The first phase 
of the Reformation, i.e., the denial of the authority of the Pope un¬ 
completed in the reign of Henry VIII and the second phase was com¬ 
pleted in the reign of Edward VI. The Six Articles which formed 
the chief doctrines and rites of the Catholic Church were repealed. 
More lands of the Church were confiscated. The book of Common 
Prayer was published and an Act of Uniformity was passed by which 
the use of the Prayer Book was made compulsory in the churches. 

The Catholics were subjected to severe persecution and cver> 
attempt was made to wipe out Catholicism. The Reformation, i.e’.. 
Protestant movement made a rapid progress. 


Mary. She was a staunch Catholic and an enemy of Reform i- 
tion; she undid the work of her father Henry VIII and her brother 
Edward VI. Henry VIII had abolished the* authority of the Pope- 
m England and made the English sovereign the Supreme Head ol 
the Church of England; Edward VI had introduced radical chance* 
in the doctrines and rites of the Catholic Religion and thus completed 
the Reformation. But Mary reversed the whole work of Henry and 
Edward. She once again made Pope the Supreme Head of the English 
Church and restored Catholicism in its full force. All signs of Ene- 

Pr0tes i ant nal ‘ on were removed one after another—The 
Book of Common Prayer. English Church service. Forty-two Articles 
of Religion. She released Roman Catholic Bishops—Gardiner ml 

Latirn^ RW ev ^ ' he T " Wer P™"™? Bishop" 

Latimer. Ridley and Cranmer— instead. Mass was introduced 

burnf,^ Th 0 e US Ae t a8a f i % and * number <> f Pro.es.anTs w crc 

sion to him. Being a thorough Catholic^ th^Re^' 

mation and pushed forward the cm.ce J r • Dack the Refor * 

Iter power. She undidThe work of herfSt u'™ ,he best 

brother Edward VI bv introducing roV™ fdlh . er Henry V,,r an ^ his 
lie Religion. ’ ° duCm£ reb g'ous changes favouring Catho- 


gious settIement. Sh Th J e ld rehc?o r us t settIeme 1° her «> unlr > b y her reli- 

proved a grand success and the NaMon d ri. by EIizabc,lt 

tabhshed by her exists even »,-» a atl . oria J Church of England as es- 
there. J ‘ S ‘ S even t0 ' da >' w " b few minor changes here and 




prejudices in thc- 
|r y. She was not 



-a fanatic and carefully avoided extremes because one great object 
before her was to preserve peace and order in the country and to 
allow no religious strifes and struggles between the Protestants and 
the Catholics. She was also anxious that her position was secured 
as the head of the religious and secular affairs of the Kingdom. 

She Did Not Allow Religion to Override Politics. Fortunately 
tor herself and for England she was not personally interested in 
dogmas and creeds and she disliked the idea of playing the role of an 
extreme Protestant or an uncompromising Catholic. She was more 
of a politician than of an ecclesiast. Her main concern was the 
maintenance of peace in the country and the security of her throne. 
She had no religious conscience and her love to preserve her country 
from all dangers internal and external was her only anxiety. She 
was not prepared to allow religion to override politics like Mary, 
and Lord Protectors of Edward VI or Philip of Spain. She solved 
the religious question of her time as a tactful politician in the best 
interests of the country and consistent with time and circumstances 
like illustrious Akbar of India and the wise Henry IV of France. 


The Compromise. Elizabeth followed the policy of the Com¬ 
promise. i.e.. she followed the Middle-way and avoided the extremes. 
Her aim was 'Moderation* or 'the Middle Path*. The extreme policy 
of Edward VI and Lord Protectors and the repressive policy of Mary 
Tudor were hated for they had caused great bloodshed and created 
ureat disaffection; but Elizabeth wisely followed the ‘middle course’ 
and introduced religious changes with moderation. Her religious 
policy was a sort of compromise between the two extremes. 

Success of Her Religious Policy. 1. Peace of the country was 
die first and constant object before her eyes. Personally she had no 
strong relisious beliefs and she wanted that there should be no reli¬ 
gious and civil wars in the country. She. therefore, wanted to please 
all. It was more to safeguard the interests of her country as a whole 
and to save it from the dangers and civil conflicts that she solved the 
religious problems of her time. 


2. The religious changes introduced by Elizabeth caused some 
offence both to the Protestants and the Catholics at the outset. While 
favouring Protestantism, she tried to make it as little offensive to the 
Catholics as possible. Her settlement was a half-way house which 
alienated the Catholics and did not fully satisfy the extreme Protes¬ 
tants for the time being. The compromises are generally looked 
upon with disfavour and disgust but Elizabeths settlement of e 
church came to be appreciated as time passed. Her policy of middle 
course, wisdom and moderation saved the country from the horrors 
of a revolution or a civil strife and ultimately solved the thorny prob¬ 
lem that had caused England so much of anxiety. 


“When Elizabeth was crowned in 1558 there had been many 
violent chances in the country’s religious hie. . ..... ine 
religious settlement can Jbe considered a successful solution 

of the problem 


* 





(J. A. S. Biggs) 




Q. Describe the relations between the Church and the State 
■during - the Tudor Period. Or, 

Q. Explain the principal changes which were made in the 
.English Church under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. How did England get rid of the domination of the Pope 
over the Church of England? 

Ans. Please Study previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with their 
Parliaments or the Parliament under the Tudors. Or, 

Q. Describe the position of the Parliament during the Tu¬ 
dor Period. How far is it true that the Parliament in the Tudor 
period was submissive and subservient? Or, 

Q. How would you account for the growth and importance 
of the Parliament during the Tudor period? 


RELATIONS BETWEEN TUDORS AND THEIR 

PARLIAMENTS 

Perfect Harmony. The relations of the Tudor Sovereigns with 
their Parliaments were harmonious and based on mutual co-operation 
and good-will. There was no ill-will and conflict between the two 
Technically, the Tudors did not act unconstitutionally and on the other 
hand they scrupulously observed all Parliamentary proceedings. Thev 

*if VC n ^ n ?P 0sc ^ a * ax or passed a law without the proper sanction of 
the Parliament. Both worked on well and smoothly for a lone time 
Jhe Parliament acted submissively for the country needed a stron<’ 
ru e and did not stand in the way of the Tudors so that thev could 
act as they pleased. The Tudors were wise enough not to do anv- 
thing unconstitutionally and to keep appearances of a constitutional 
government or limited monarchy they got through the Parliament 
vvha they wanted This is called ' The -veiled despotism of t“ 
ey were tactful enough not to give any cause of annoyance to the 
and J. bc Parliament and still they would follow their own 

Jeo!sLTJi' hn T t hC ™ ors . ,0 ° ked l, P° n ^e Parliament as the sovereign 
e islative body of England and never called into question its nosi- 

t.on as such Whenever they found that a certain action or noHcv 

by ! he pe °P ,e - the V b,ai "cd and punished their minis- 
te for that in order to please the public and the Parliament The 

s 

Tudors hUrd,e m lhC abS0,Ute way of government" 1 adopted by Ihe 

& »*8?S5 %£, J-ga. S 


willing support both from the public and the Parliament may be brief¬ 
ly staged as follows: — 

The new gentry which had been created by the Tudors and had 
been Granted wealth, lands, offices and other favours and concessions 
willingly yielded to the wishes of the Tudor monarchs. 

The masses and the merchants who had suffered great losses dur¬ 
ing the Hundred Years’ Wars, Civil wars and quarrels and the weak 
government of the Lancastrians were anxious to have peace and 
order to secure their lives and property. 

The Clergy who were open to the attacks of the Lollards sought 
the protection of the government. They felt themselves so weak 
against the Lollards that they had no other alternative but to request 
the Tudor Sovereigns to protect them against their onslaughts. Thus 
the Church was compelled to co-operate with the Government for its 
security. 

w 

For a long time Spain. France. Scotland and the Pope were bit¬ 
terly against England. The danger from these enemies could be 
minimized when England was strong and could face them successful!). 
The nation and the Parliament, therefore, extended their willing co¬ 
operation to their Tudor rulers for the safety of their lives and pro¬ 
perty lav in a strong government. 

GROWTH OF THE PARLIAMENT 

Henry VII. He was shrewd enough to realize early that if he 
wanted to be strong, he should not depend upon the Parliament for 
grants of money. He amassed money by benevolences, fines, forced 
loans, Martons’ Fork and other means direct and indirect and fair 
or foul. He broke down the power of the old nobility and created 
a new nobility from the middle class by granting them offices, lands, 
titles etc., and also recruited them in the Parliament. Thus he had 
a submissive Parliament which readily agreed to his wishes and did 
not stand in his wav. The country needed a very strong ruler who 
could put down the nobles and broke their power so that they might 
not disturb peace of the country. For all these considerations the 
Parliament gave the King a free hand in the executive duties of the 
country so as to preserve perfect order which was the foremost need 
of the country. 

Henry VIII. He protected the clergy against the attacks of the 
Lollards; he created bad blood between the Commons and the Nobles 
and thus both of them supported their royal master; he punished his 
ministers for every wrong. By these measures he won the goodwill 
and support of the nation and the Parliament. 

Edward VI and Mary. During the reign of Edward VI the Pro¬ 
tector Somerset was held responsible for the disturbances that had 
occurred in the country due to his religious changes. The Parlia¬ 
ment which had gained some power impeached Somerset and removed 
him from his high office. Under Mary there was so much of terror 
and bloodshed that no person felt safe. This made the Parliament 

submissive once again. 


Elizabeth. She summoned only ten Parliaments during her long 
reign of forty-five years. One of these .lasted eleven years (1572— 
1583) but met only three times. Yet many good laws were pass¬ 
ed and much was done through the council to solve social and eco¬ 
nomic questions of the time in order to improve the condition of the 
people. Elizabeth was not in favour of calling Parliament frequently 
for the following reasons: — 

1. The House of Commons consisted of men of strong Puritan 
\iews who wanted the Queen to follow a more Protestant policv but 
Elizabeth was bent upon following ‘middle-path’ in religion and not 
to displease any party. She wanted to be guided by her own will 
lather than by others and she did not like to discuss relieious matters 
jn (he Parliament and to be influenced by others. 

2. She had decided not to marry for reasons best known to her 
but apparently for political reasons (if she married a Catholic that 
wou d displease the Protestants and if she married a Protestant that 
would displease the Catholics). To avoid the discussion of this ques- 
when Sh P‘ 'r anled , t0 Ca ‘^.Parliament as seldom as possible. “Even 

aH »" «»* Question of 

3. By observing a very careful economy in the expenses of th.* 

did n,n fcd ,hc ° f fr «; «■,!£ 

4. She was vain and hauuhtv she dislikr/i th» ■ , . . 

returned memterTo^he?' chokte"^,*''mcmk b ,? 0Ughs whidl 

lo go against her wishes and cive her mv e ^ d not vcn 'urc 

asserted or yielded us she though, I j- C of ^pleasure. She 

claimed its privileges but shi was no/*dw'"' f lhe Parliamem often 
Ihem. She had more than once askS theT aVourablv inclined lo 
religious questions and the subfc of her' „ Parlla "' ent not to discuss 

lege Of speech Was dcm and<d she aid p f 3 * 6 ', When the Privi- 

ed. but you must know what nriti^' !' ege of S P eech * grant- 
every one what one listened, pr,v,lege >'°“ 'lave, not to speak to 

hut your privilege is W?w*o n ? ah in his brain to utter 

asserted the royal prerogative in etnnhm ^ Same OCCasion the queen 

™y P^er to call Parliament and^f 1 ! ermS: " It is "te and 

lhe mentality of the memL° the Annada - But there was a eh 
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as soon as there was a change in the domestic and foreign situation. 
The change was that England had no internal trouble and no foreign, 
danger from outside after the defeat of the Armada. The people 
had out-grown the need of a strong and despotic government such 
as the Tudor monarchs had established and on the other hand they 
wanted a real share in the government of their country. 

It had been Elizabeth's custom to raise money and reward her 
favourites by grants of monopolies (a monopoly was the exclusive 
right of trading in certain articles, such as salt, vinegar, coal, etc., 
which the Queen conferred upon her favourites to oblige them.) Ira 
1601 a Bill was introduced by the Parliament declaring monopolies 
illegal. The wise Queen at once sent a message to the Parliament 
to say that she understood that monopolies were disliked by the peo¬ 
ple and that she promised to suspend them till it was found out that 

they were local. She thus very cleverly met the wishes of Parlia- 
ment. without admitting their right to criticize her action. When the 
commons came to thank her. she addressed them in a touching 
speech, declaring that her only wish was to govern in accordance with 
the wishes of her people. 

B. Main factors and circumstances that led to the growth and 

importance of the Parliament during the Tudor Period after 

the Armada. 


(1) Influence of the Renaissance. The Renaissance created in 
men the spirit of criticism. People were no longer satisfied with things 
as they were till they had studied them with a critical spirit. The 
Renaissance had also made the people politically awakened. So long 
as they were engaged in religious and political conflicts they could 
not pay their attention to anything else. But as soon as law and 
order was established and peace began to prevail, they not only cri- 
ticied the powers of their sovereign but began to press the Parliament 
to take effective steps to check Tudor absolutism. 


2. Influence of Reformation. The people having been critical- 
minded had seriously questioned the Papal authority during the course 
of the Reformation. They could distinguish good from bad and 
were fully conversant with what was harmful to them. Thus they could 
not afford to tolerate, in their monarchs, any sort of evil as existed 
in the Church officials or the Pope a few years back. By a change 
in their angle of vision they strengthened the hands of the Parliament 
against the monarchs. 


3. Growth of Trade and Commerce. Towards the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth the trade and commerce had considerably develop¬ 
ed resulting in the prosperity of the people. They now did not worry 
at all for their living and devoted their time to the discussion of poli¬ 
tics. They tried to criticise and control their monarchs through then 
representative body—the Parliament. 

4 Spirit of Puritanism. Puritans were elected in the Elizabeth 
Parliament in great majority. These people wielded great influence 
in the towns. They believed in special powers for the Parliament to 

have a hold on the King. 


5. Growth of Education. Gradually there was progress of edu- 
cation and illiteracy disappeared. The expansion of education widen¬ 
ed the mental horizon of the people and made them think of tlieii 
rights and duties as citizens. The spread of education played a great 
part in political awakening and making the people conscious of the 
value of their political rights and the evils of despotism. 'I he pcopk 
began to question the powers of their sovereign and their right use b\ 
them. 

6. Absence of External Dangers. The English people had tole¬ 
rated despotic powers of the Tudors because there was ever-present 
danger of external invasions. But the later years of the virgin Queen 
witnessed strong control of the British over the seas which did awa> 
with all external perils. The defeat of the so-called ‘Invincible 
Armada’ had raised the prestige of England. Her religious and so¬ 
cial diflicultics were almost over and the country enjoyed peace and 
prosperity. This made the people think of getting rid of royal des¬ 
potism and the Parliament to secure more privileges and concessions 
to strengthen its position. 

The result of this change of mentality was that the Parliament 
succeeded in securing a number of its concessions and privileges. 

Q. Write a note on the Privy Council in Tudor Time. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

Composition. The mainstay of the Tudor rule was the Council 

which in every matter assisted the monarch. This Council.consisted 

of the members of the Royal family and the high olhcials like the 

Chancellor. Keeper of the Privy Seal and the ^Treasurer. etc. In 

fact, in 1540 the Privy Council and the Kins's Council were almost 

the same with the only dilference that Privy Council comprised some 

select councillors who met the King to discuss some special matters 

while the King's Council consisted of all the favourites of the Kim- 

who always and in every matter acted accordins to the orders of the 
King. 

*[“ do # r Councillors were always common. Dudlay. Fox Empson 

the C h C ' ? WCre persons a11 be *onging to the middle class of 

branchef of and CXpCrtS m D handlin g work connected with various 
branches of government. Powerful barons and clergymen were not 

*‘‘ kei ? ir l the Co V nci t l * The new nobilitv thus created could exercise 

Lds^of X°V he Kln 5- S ° the Coundl was a mere puppet in the 

The Ki° n y" n f ^ r aS! f f to exercise their absolutism 

. ci-L 1 1 e tor the decisions of the Council Henrv VI n 

TudofCound! can''teS £'j2 Selvei their h Pri "’ e Minisle ”- So the 
their despotism a succes '° Th “ Wea P on . b y th L e monarch* to make 
• they carrfed out thl sovereign^l^ ^ but in ,he lo "S run 

to dli e j“h d Tat m e a«e e rs S the ‘se “ t Were lhe Lord Chancellor 
affairs and the Lord Trei. cretary of State to conduct foreign 

members who poised kn^ol 0 ? andlc , financial matters. Some 

special knowledge was required to deal with a particular 
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Matter as for instance the Archbishop of p{^ was 

required when a matter concerning religion and Church discipline 

was in hand. 

I eeislative Powers of the Council. Though the Council was 

^'rd by mc X Co U imcU'S'ed no sancUon^f ‘ihe Payment and were 
acted 7 ,\ h * tnM iions The Council put forth resolutions be- 

Parliament in their work. 

-*ag 

snssrsft-*.5^-e?s»««rs 
zrisrzx wars sar- «-*»- - 

pie who felt tired of them. 

SSrJ5S ^ 

minis” functions' have been described as under. 

Thus we see that the Tudors conductedI th^mle-d.govern- 
mental affairs with the assista the • f their despotism, 

v'et^none of these ntonarchs 

ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

q. (a) Trace the relations of England and Scotland in the 
“’^0 trace England's relations with Ireland in the Tu- 
d ° r Q en Dnnng r the Tudor period ^relat^ns^ween England 
t^rr/tr— ies <^^~^lo^sh rela- 

«A r& l fvssr= .sss «s a. - 

mined those relations in each case. 

relations between enolanb and 

During HR ™». P..M "* £%TA2 m°w«I • V** 

rusgi. wars* - >—-"" E " ! ' 

land. 
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Henry VII. The earlv years of Henry were disturbed by revolts 
of Pretenders like Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck. James IV 
of Scotland supported the claim of Perkin Warbeck to the throne of 
Eneland. Perkin Warbeck pretended to be Richard Duke of York, 
the"younaer son of Edward IV who had been murdered in the Tower 
of London. James IV invaded he north of England in 1496 on be¬ 
half of Warbeck. The expedition was a complete failure and War¬ 
beck with no hopes of success decided to leave Scotland and retire 
to Ireland. Meanwhile Henry made a treaty with James IV by which 
he promised not to support Warbeck. To make England secure 
from the north and to turn Scotland into a friendly neighbour, 
Henry married his elder daughter Margaret to James IV of Scotland. 
As a result of this matrimonial alliance the relations between England 
and Scotland during the rest of Henry's reign were peaceful. 

Henry VIII. The cordial relations between England and Scot¬ 
land ended shortly after the death of Henry VII. War broke out 
beween England and France and Henry VIII won the Battle of the 
Spurs in 1513. James IV. a friend of France, was stirred up by the 
French to invade England. James was defeated and slain at Flodden 
in 1513. Scotland was now ruled by Margaret as Regent for her 
young son James V. Henry was anxious for the union of England 
with Scotland but James V was more under the influence of France 
(France was a traditional enemy of England). Henry wanted James 
to break with the Church of Rome, to end his alliance with France 
and to marry his daughter Mary, but James agreed to none of these 
proposals. England invaded Scotland but the attempt proved fruit¬ 
less and the Scots now invaded England as a retaliatory measure. 
The Scots were completely routed at Solway Moss in’ 1542 but 
James could not survive the shock. He left’behind him an infant 
daughter Mary (later on known as Mary. Queen of Scots) as the heir 
to the throne of Scotland. Henry who was still anxious to brine 
about the union of England and Scotland proposed that his infant son 
Edward (later on Edward VI) should marry the infant Mary but the 
proposal proved unsuccessful. 


hdward VI. Henry VIII died in 1547 and was succeeded by his 

son Edward who was only ten at that time. A Council of Recencv 

was formed headed by the Duke of Somerset to govern the country 

Somerset, anxious to carry out Henry VIll's plan of brinoine about 

a marriage between Edward VI and Mary. Queen of Scots made a 

fresh proposal for the purpose, but the Scots refused the same Jn 

P- ^V rr y Somerset invaded Scotland and the Scots were routed at 

o‘ n J“ c , 547 ' No . l,scful P ur P ose was served bv this hasty action of 
Somerset an utterly unpractical man who possessed no'knowledge 

of human nature and who possessed no tact to handle delicate affairs 
like marriage-questions. The Scots got enraced and sent the li e 
queen to France where she was brought ud as a CohniV , 

woman and she soon married the 'Daup'hin Franc " ", Fnm “ 
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out from the Council of Regency. Somerset was succeeded by the 
Duke of Northumberland who made peace with Scotland and with¬ 
drew the English garrisons. 

Mary Tudor. When Mary Tudor ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land. the religious policy of England and Scotland was the same—it 
was the policy of vigorously persecuting the Protestants, i.e., undoing 
the task of the Reformation. The unwise Scottish policy of Somerset 
had strengthened the Catholic party and checked the progress of the 
Reformation in Scotland. Persecution in both the countries led the 
English and Scotch Reformers combine together. Catholic religion 
was strongly favoured in Scotland. 

Elizabeth. Scotland was a source of constant danger to England 
particularly in the first part of her reign till the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

When Mary Queen of Scots was in France, it was Mary of 
Guise the Queen's mother, who governed Scotland as her Regent. 
Mary'of Guise who possessed staunch Catholic views persecuted the 
Protestants and thus checked the progress of the Reformation. A 
National Protestant party was formed in Scotland to counteract the 
attempts of Mary of Guise and stop the progress of Catholicism 
This party appealed to Elizabeth for help. She sent a fleet to help the 
party P and it besieged the French at Leith. Mary of Guise, the Regent, 
died and soon the Treaty of Edinburgh (1560) was concluded by 
which the French withdrew from Scotland and acknowledged Eliza¬ 
beth's title to the English throne. The National Protestant party 
organised the Scottish Church on the model of the ChurchoEn^nd 
and thus England and Scotland were drawn closer. So far the policy 
of Elizabeth in Scotland was a brilliant success. The French in 
ence in Scotland had ended and all dangers from the quarter had 
almost disappeared for the time being. 

Marv Queen of Scots, was the grand-daughter of Margaret 
(daughter’of Henry VII) and thus she was related to the Tudors. 
She laid a claim to the throne of England on the ground that Eliza- 
beth was not the legitimate daughter of Henry VIII. as the marr.ag 
of her mother Anne Boleyn with Henry was not valid * a d 

zealously supported by Philip of Spam. Catholics of England and 

Fran Mary’s husband. Francis II. King of France^ died in,1560. She 

returned to Scotland where she prom.ed^rehgious tderat.cm to ^ 

people. She had two grea.aims^ h tQ estabUsh Catholicism 

successor of Elizabeth and her seco this time were Protes- 

in Scotland. (Most of the people in ScoUand at mis 

jams), in ^tm kille^ A 8 son was 

very ^unpcfpjlar ^wiT^ < her people and led them to rise agains* her and 
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defeat her at Carberry Hill in 1567 and at Langside in 1568. Mary 
was deposed and dishonoured and as a last resorl she lied to England 
to seek refuge with Elizabeth. The Catholics of England welcomed 
her and began to plan plots to kill Elizabeth and raise Mary to the 
throne of England. Mary was made a slate prisoner but even as a 
prisoner she was a source of constant danger to Elizabeth. She was 
the centre of Catholic plots and Elizabeth was not safe as long as 
Mary lived. Mary was tried and it was proved beyond doubt that 
Mary had a hand in the Babington Plot which aimed at assassinating 
Elizabeth and bringing Mary to the throne. She was tried bv a com- 
mission found guilty of high treason and ordered to be executed, bv 
Elizabeth in 1587. Scotland was quiet and Elizabeth had a peaceful 
time till her death in 1605. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND 

Henry VII. The countries that tried their best to thwart the- 
accession of Henry VII included Ireland also. They backed one m 
bert Simnel in his rebellion as the rival claimant to the throne of En<> 

ttc ^87 He H; r" d tf n °, h f Cd lo ,he am.?™ IreUmd 
oetorc 1 87 He tried to subjudge Ireland. The English hid in. 

habited the Pale, a small piece of land in Scotland, but thev kept qu ir 

Henry and instead they troubled him a lot. At last HenT^v'/T t0 
Lord Poynings to improve the situation in Irehnrl • X ^ sen * 

difficulty, enacted a law there wherehv p- i n " ' , H< ;- WIlhout much 
England and that Pale would have no'P.rf 6 WaS . ^ are<J a P art of 
English Parliament. ^7 laws Wd ' nd f. P , < ; nd ^ n ' of the 

were to have full effect in Pale also. y lh En§ ,sh Parliament 

ssiwar* *• - -s “ aavs ia? 

7™- k« vi " — *«... 

Englishmen inhabiting Ireland Cnn^'^ i un T t 1 ° ,d l > r anny over the 
to Ireland and arrested Lord* Deput^ After dds"!?n Se ? 1 his armies 
whereby the Englishmen in Ireland were to h h 4 act was P“«ed 
treatment as those in England To ohf C - * be mete<J oul the same 
ations with Ireland Hen® creatL for h" * ,hick b ™d of ™ 
Ire and also but refrained frommridli™ “i. ,h |? ,i,le of Ki "S of 
Ire and which was in the hands of tndlo , ' h a' he Go ' er nmen1 of 
But he demolished several monas?Jr;L? d lords and chief feudal lords. 

||f thus was distributed anione , h and .. Churcl,es and the wealth 
they became loyal to Hen “ 8 ‘ he ru],n S chiefs. As a result 

f"f h insteadVftfeh mSfe^ofTand'tM^ ind “. cing ,hem to adopt 
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Edward and Mary. During this period also Ireland did not show 
any sense of accord but on the other hand broke out in revolts under 
O'Connors and O'Mores, though these revolts were suppressed suc¬ 
cessfully. 

“The unrest and alarm caused by his violent dispossession was a 
source of trouble, for the rest of the century; whenever there was any 
disturbance, the O'Connors and O'Mores were in it.”—Ramsay 
Muir. ^ 

Elizabeth. During the reign of Elizabeth, the efforts of Ireland 
were directed towards offering formidable resistance to the fast 
spreading movement of Reformation. She, in fact, became the strong¬ 
hold of Anti-Reformation people. The Irish people did their utmost 
to slop the growing influence of England in Ireland. This resulted in 
the annihilation of English influence in Ireland. The Desmonds 
broke out into a rebellion against the queen but were put down seve¬ 
rely. Their property was confiscated by the State. In the year 1598 
took place the O'Neils’ revolt. Essex was sent to crush it but he 
failed to do so and was consequently executed. In 1600 Mountjoy 
was sent to put down the revolt who suppressed it successfully. 

Q. “The Tudor Period (15th and 16th centuries) was the age 
of discoveries, inventions and new ideas.” Explain. 

The Tudor period witnessed events of great importance which 
enlarged physical bounds of the world, broadened the human mind £ 
and extended human knowledge. Great revolutionary changes took 
place in this period. It was now that the Renaissance or the new 
birth of thought and learning took place. It was a time of great in¬ 
ventions, discoveries and new ideas. There was a new life and a 
new spirit, spirit of adventure and enterprise was a new feature. 



INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


The invention of the Mariner's Compass gave an impetus to 
naviaation and led ultimately to the discovery of America by Colum-. 
bus, C Labrador by Sebastian Cabot, and the sea-route to India and 
the east by Portuguese mariners. The scientific discoveries of Co- 
pemeius revealed to man the secrets of the universe. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth many important discoveries 
were made. In 1576 Frobisher discovered the Straits in Hudson’s 
Bay. Sir Humphry Gilbert made voyages of discovery to America 
and took possession of Newfoundland. Sir Walter Raleigh introduced 
potato and tobacco into England and founded the colony of Virginia 
after the name of virgin queen, Elizabeth. Sir France Drake sailed 

round the world. 


“The importance of the geographical exploration of this period 
is verv great. A new way to India had been discovered which was 
to be'the chief route until the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
A new world had been found which would ultimately equal and per¬ 
haps excel, the old world in wealth and importance.” (Southgate). 

The invention of gun-powder revolutionised military science and 


gave a death-blow to military feudalism. The use of gun-powder by 
the kings alone strengthened the royal power -and weakened the 
barons. Physical strength and personal bravery sank into compara¬ 
tive insignificance before artillery. The feudal nobles who used to 
defy the authority of the King from their castles now became power¬ 
less because of this new invention which made their bows, arrows and 
castles equally useless and unimportant. The Kings had an advant¬ 
age in war which no rebel could compare. The result was that the 
royal power increased and strong monarchies grew up. 

The invention of printing multiplied books and helped the wide 
diffusion of knowledge. The great religious revolution, known as the 
Reformation, was the most important result of the spread of know¬ 
ledge. 

New Ideas. New Ideas were due to the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. The Renaissance and the Reformation widened the out¬ 
look of the English nation. 

The Renaissance or the revival of arts and letters brought a period 
of intense intellectual activity. The Renaissance created in people 
a spirit of criticism and inquiry. The people were not satisfied with 
established order of things, and they wanted to find out the truth for 
themselves. One elfect of the Renaissance was to stimulate men to 
think for themselves. They were anxious to go critically into things. 
They were not prepared to accept them as gospel truths but they 
wanted to ascertain truth by their own efforts and arrive at their own 
and independent inferences. Men's minds were free from the bond¬ 
age of authority and they believed in such things only as appealed to 
their reason and appeared to them just and rational. ' They were free 
to think for themselves unfettered, unchained and uninfluenced by any 
force or fear. It deepened the outlook of men. Their mental vision 
was altogether changed. Man’s faith in mere tradition was shaken 
and the foundations of that openness of mind were laid which sepa¬ 
rates the Modern Age from the Middle Age. “In other ways people 
were tempted no longer to take old ideas for granted but to cast them 

Southcatc 111 WhCre thCy wcre fa,se * and so to extend knowledge”.— 

The Reformation Movement filled men with new ideas. It led 
he people to deny the authority of the Pope and some of the doc- 
nnes of the Roman Catholic Church. It led the people to reform 
the vices found in the Church and the evils prevailing anion" the 

Sof |S C Jlm ° f r! he ChUrC K Was rais< * aruf the general 

standard of life and morality among the monks was improved. Schools 

rt J _ f | • - _ on new models on a higher 

w?H^ ard i° f ff m0r ? ! ty and frecdom of thought. Education became 

activity, commercial nmvnJi? * the growth of England's maritime 
greatness. ^ P 1 ^ and ‘industrial and manufacturing 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 
♦ 


“Tudor absolutism was never opposed by the people . How 
would you account for this? 

Why did the English Parliament generally accept the dictation 
of the T itdor -monarchs?' Name the factors and circumstances that 
helped the Tudors in establishing strong rule in the country. 

The Tudor Kings were very nearly autocrats. But their auto¬ 
cracy depended upon their . efficiency, and upon the willing assent of * 
the nation, which was weary of factions. Muir. British History). 

.Explain. 

"Injact the new Monarchy of the Tudors was a despotism veiled 
nmder the forms of law or constitutional forms . Discuss. 

“Tudor rule was parliamentary in theory but in practice it was 
strong personal rule'’. Discuss. 

Discuss the importance of the Tudor Period in the History of 

■England. . ,. 

"The Tudor Period occupies a most significant place in the His¬ 
tory of England ’. Discuss. 

What were the effects and consequences of Tudor despotism or 

dictatorship? , ‘... 

"The accession of Henry Vll is generally taken as the dividing y 

line between Medieval and Modern Times . Justify. 

How far was the reign of Henry Vll 
Middle Agis (Medievalism) and beginning the Modern Times 

■The reign o, Henry Vll marked the end of the Middle Ages and 

■the beginning of Modern Times. Justify. 

Write a note on the new ideas, discoveries and ,mentions with 
/reference to the Tudor Period . 
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HOUSE OF STUARTS 
Genealogical Table 
(i) James I (1603—1625) 


(2) Charles I 

(1625—1649) 


(3) Charles II 
(1660—1685) 


Mi ry 


(4) James II 
(1685—1688) 


(6) Anne 
(1702-1714) 


Elizabeth 


Sophia Electres* 
of Hanover 


George I 


( 5) Mary M. William III 
Joint Rulers 
(168S-1694) 
William alone 
(1694-1702) 


James 

(Old Pretender) 


Charles, Edward 
(Young pretender) 


CHAPTER VIII 

INTRODUCTION 





The Stuart period (1603—1714) or the seventeenth century was a 
time of a keen struggle between the Stuart rulers and their Parliaments 
and the people. It was a century of very important constitutional con¬ 
flicts between the Stuarts who claimed all power for themselves and 
the Parliament and the people who claimed the right to rule themselves 
without the interference of the Crown. The quarrel began with the* 
accession of James I in 1603 and ended with the flight of James II 
who deserted by the army and the people (except the Catholics) had 
no other alternative but to run away and save his life. In one way 
he rendered a great service to his people for he saved them from the 
horrors of a civil war. The long struggle that had lasted from the 
accession of James I to the flight of James II (1688) ended in favour 
of the Parliament which became the supreme ruling body in the coun¬ 
try after the Glorious Revolution. The King yielded and was dep¬ 
rived of his great claims, power and prerogatives. The Kings could 
no more boast of the theory of ‘Divine Right of Kings' and their 
claim to the exercise of unlimited powers ended once for all. Hence¬ 
forward the King was to be treated like a high ollicial of the state 
who. like other ollicials. could be removed from ollice. if he made the- 
vvrong use of powers or refused to offer his full and heartv co-opera¬ 
tion to the Parliament. There was to be no hereditary kingship. It 
was for the Parliament and the nation to appoint any suitable person 
as the King and to depose any ruler who was unlit for the job. 
Under these circumstances the Parliament began to grow in power 

and the King became weak and still went on losing his powers gra¬ 
dually. w & 


Q. “What mainly characterised the Stuart period was the- 
struggle between the King and the Parliament". Comment. Or. 

Q. Discuss the causes of the struggle between the King and 
the Parliament during the Stuart Period. Or. 


Q. Why did the first two Stuart Kings (James I and Char¬ 
les I) quarrel with their Parliament? Or. 


, Desc ?, be the questions at issue in the constitutional strug 
twy? he StUartS and their Parllaments the 17th cen 


CAUSES OF THE STRUGGLE 

ParlilmentcoT.h 0 / lhe ,. stru SS le . b^een the Stuart Kings and their 
may “fly deL1“onows:-'^ 17 ‘ h CentUry stru ^ 

theory o^DivineRhlh^f ° f KI V S - The Stuarts P reached the 

g of Kings, i.e., they were the representatives of 


were drawn ’. The people now made up their mind to take active 
interest in the affairs of the State and fight for their political rights and 
liberties. People became more self-reliant and were eager for a grea¬ 
ter share in the government of the country, and claim their rights. 

11. Absence of External Danger. There was perfect peace in 
the country and England had no danger of foreign foes. The Tudor 
sovereigns had established perfect law and order at home and crush¬ 
ed the "enemies of England abroad. The people were, therefore, free 
to ficht for their rights and liberties. Plots against the English throne 
had 'finally stopped; the Spanish Armada had come to naught; the 
counter-R'eformation had spent its force as far as England was con¬ 
cerned. 


12. Defects in the personal character of the first two Smarts. The 
greatest source of the Tudors' strength was their knowledge of na¬ 
tional sentiment. They knew what the nation wanted and how much 
they could expect from it. They could rightly feel the pulse of the 
nation. Their strong common sense and unfailing tact helped them to 
conciliate the nation'on all important occasions. The first two Stuart 
Kin^s were ill-suited by their character to deal with their subjects. 
James was proud and always boasted of his learning and openly ex¬ 
pounded the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. At heart Scots, 
both James and Charles were entirely ignorant of the ordinary opi¬ 
nions of the ordinary Englishmen. 'The Stuart Kings did not pos¬ 
sess tact and practical wisdom of the Tudors. If they had liked they 
could have avoided the friction with the people and the Parliament, 
but unfortunately thev were not wise and practical statesmen, and 
so they offended' them in many matters and so often.' The Stuarts 
never understood English ways and mentality and their open advo¬ 
cacy of Divine Right naturally provoked the English. 

13. The Stuarts were Foreigners. The Stuarts belonging to a for¬ 
eign race possessed less knowledge of English ways. Their sympa¬ 
thies with the Enclish people were narrower than those of the Tudors 
and thev were le'ss intelligent than their predecessors. Charles was 
a bad ruler. Neither James I nor Charles I was a good judge of 
men whom thev ruled. Prof. Trevelyan says. * James knew Scotland 
but not England and Charles knew neither' . Charles could not 
think clearlv and pursued simultaneously many contradictory plans. 
He was obstinate and unable to understand any one else s standpoint. 

he lived in a dream-world of his own. 

Resides all this the Stuarts were most tactless, they never felt 

£ Ss of \he people. Vy ZZ came P^e. 

^es n H«dfn .henwn dreamland and they had no practical expen- 
ence of the stern realities of the world. 

N.B. The above causes made the submissive Parl.ament of the 
Tudors assert itself vigorously in the time of the Stuarts 

Result of 'He U," g ggle endedm favour of the 

throne" 6 The Tiloriousf Revolution ultimately decided where the sove- 
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reignty lay, i.e., whether the Parliament or the King was to be the 
supreme power in the country and rule it. The Revolution settled 
once for all that it was Parliament that was to rule the country euide 
Jts policy and mould its destinies. The King was simply to carry out 
Ihe wishes of the nation and to act as an office holder. No person 
could be imprisoned without trial according to the law of the land 
The king had to forget the theory of the Divine Right of Kings He 
could no onger override the laws of the land. There was to^be the 

•i i u L t , m the cou ntry—in other words all people were to be 
judged by the law of the land which was no respector of persons and 

<ed tJ h ru,e K :„ S cr,htuL d any.' SSCd " ^ " e ® lec,ed - "ttemp- 

•chy ?n tl^rim^of'the^udors^asseried ^tself 11 ^ 61 ^ 61 ^ t0 monar - 
the Stuarts? ’ asserted ltsel * so vigorously under 

Ans. Please consult previous answer. 

^ing Q and H ?h W e pSSLffi the 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. state Briefly the characteristics of the Stuart Period. 


Or, 


Q. 

ment. 


The Stuart period was unique in many respects.” Com- 
hints J giveiT'here which ^ (Only 

hat Kings were appointed by GodanH „,5' nss by whlch 'hey meant 
"ons. not to their .Subjects but to r t T e answe rable for their ac 
gainst the authority of the Kine a '° r The People protested 

ESSS 

ment^had to be accepted. P mdC> and f,nal authority of the Parlia! 

of 6 expe ° f Wind he " ef 

^PPeX^r ^"people 

and ^ ™ take 

' ~ ,d and 
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human, members of most ecclesiastical organisations began to cham- 
pion toleration and thus challenged the right of the State “ 

p" in'T U doS h of Religion' toMt was generally agreol that 
the = State had no right to dominate the conscience of its subjects. 

4 England the Greatest Colonising Nation. England had set up 
its colonies all the world over. It was - ‘he seventeenth centu y that 
the foundations of the United States, the English West Indies and 

British India were laid. 

5. Abolition of Monarchy and the House of Lords. e y were 

both'abolished, but the people did not like this \f^°\ u }^2i 660) = to 
An experiment was made by the Commonwealth (1649- f 

rule the country without the Monarchy and had to be 

Commonwealth failed in the long run and the monarchy nna 

restored. 


CHAPTER IX 


JAMES I (1603—1625) 

"He strongly shared the current political doc¬ 
trine of the Divine Right of Kings, hut he lack¬ 
ed the shrewd Elizabeth’s sense of what was 
practical. 

—Ramsay Muir. 

His Accession. James VI of Scotland ascended the throne oV 
England as James I of England. He was the son of Mary Stuart 
Queen of Scots, who had been beheaded by Elizabeth’s orders in- 
1587 by taking part in a conspiracy that aimed at the life of Elizabeth; 
thus James was the great grandson of Henry VII. England and Scot¬ 
land that had been in a state of hostility for so long" a period were 
now ruled by the same King. In England’s strueglc with other nations 
Scotland was a thorn by her side. From this Time England and Scot¬ 
land became friends. The union affected was merely a personal 
union of two Crowns, and the two countries were entirely different 
in matters of law. manners and customs. The time, however, was 
soon to come when the two countries were to unite in one kingdom. 

N.B The term Great Britain was introduced in 1603. when 
James I was styled ‘King of Great Britain.’ 

Q. What do you know about the character of James I? 

,J h l WlS ? St Fo °‘ in Christendom'. Is this a correct estimate 
of the character and work of James I? (D U ] “ 4 ) 

for MsTnpo^anTy 16 * ^ ° f James 1 ^cl^account 

HIS CHARACTER AND IDEAS 

tastes. In the early years of his , " gh,y develo Pcd literary 

mg and versatile talents won him throve 0 7a11 h ‘ S ,Carn - 

he revealed his real nature He lik*H but as timc P ass ed on. 

indoors he loved reading writine and thP lmg ° S 30 ? utdoor s P ort but 
He was very learned; he wro Xio ' TT" y ° f learned ” ersons - 
against the use of tobacco- he 2 ,1 . theo, °gy- on witchcraft and 

h, r s',” ssftrg ...«. 

", W »« „„d judgment S.S, 
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. „ . u.. d a weakness for favourites who proved to 
He loved flattery .‘‘ n o£ his unp0 pularity and failure. His flat- 

he one of the™* b R itiSH SOLOMON' but in fact he was the wisest 

terers called him d r, t ures were ungainly, his manners coarse 

fool in Christendom. His feature we ^ ^ ^ lhese things looked 

.and his dress ^ Hi l gh a 8 nc i unpolished manners made him ex- 
unkingly in him. ^ 8 J t and waste d public money in 

^ puS He w a r obstinate Inti conceited and did not care 
lor public opinion. 

He not™ Sr&Zy'T&SZtw 

ot KiS^d 

an^f ’no, open to conviction 

Ewtwifia: sara £ =**-“- 

.if his subjects. 


HN flute and weaknesses made him The 

most pec ;uliar thing about him was that even ^oug ^ - 

shrewd, he had no pract ca f , j )ife He was always found 

judgment that made a man su “ e ss fact wa s that he was 

S ° Und COmm ° n ^ 
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"'ris'runcoStuUonal acts and de.jo0cn.to ( W^ JfJ 

£*8 sms 1 ” d - “ 

fhat he was 'the most learned fool ■m> <-“ o{ the Divine 

* ^tins^entaf in overthrow t e 

Stuart Dynasty? ^ Qn the theory of Divine Eight of Kings 
* thT^uart^ory & Kingship. 
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as they pleased with the ordinary laws and customs of their people. 
They claimed ‘dispensing’ and ‘suspending’ power and maintained 
that the Parliament had no power to grant them money which they 
could raise on their own account. They said that the King being the 
shadow of God on earth, was responsible to God only for his actions, 
and his subjects could not call him to question for what he did in 
this world. They further said that the King had the power of life 
and death over his subjects for the people lived for the King and not 
the King for the people. As it is atheism and blasphemy to dispute 
what God can do, so it is presumptuous and high contempt in a sub¬ 
ject to dispute what a King can do. This was the celebrated theory 
of the divine right of Kings. But their theory brought the Stuarts into 
bitter conflict with their Parliament, the representative of the people. 
At its root lay a desire of the Kings to rule despotically as they pleased 
in utter disregard of the laws of the land. But could the nation be 
coerced into continuously submitting to any act of the King, however 
arbitrary it was, with the theory to support his act? The previous 
history of the nation could clearly show that the people had been con¬ 
stantly trying to bring the kings under Parliamentary control and it 
would not allow them to act as they pleased. This theory Tilled the 
Stuarts with an exaggerated notion of the prerogative and involved 
them in a life-and-death struggle with the nation. James I always 
irritated his Parliaments by lecturing them on it and thus provoked 
them to resist his demands. 


Theory of Divine Right in Action 

James increased the customs duties on currants without the con¬ 
sent of Parliament. Parliament protested and would not let go its 
rights to \ote taxes. But the judges upheld the King when the ques¬ 
tion was tried in the Courts of law. Most but not all of the judecs, 
under the earlier Stuarts, upheld the doctrine of the Divine Richt of 
Kings i.e., that Kings were appointed by God and were responsible to 
Ood alone and not to their subjects. It was this that led Charles I 
to impose Ship-Money and raise other illegal taxes and ultimately 
cost him his throne and his head; it was this theory which led James 
H to override the acts of Parliament by his ‘Declaration of Indulcence’ 

when 1 un| tU ,he abd ' c ation of his throne. The conflict ceased only 
when William III gave up this theory and admitted the power of the 
Parliament to have control over King's actions and policy. 

nr JLrw at V er . e the , main points of dis Pute and controversy 
or constitutional struggle between James I and his Parliaments*^ 

0r Q Describe the relations of James I with his Parliaments. 

ssr '°s?. -"'" i «• 

ween Q the T Ki^ St an S d tU thI Ushe t red era of conflict bet- 

of the conScAetween th!m eDt - DeS ° ribe briefly the ™ 

AnS ' James was obsti nate and a staunch Catholic. He was 
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proud and tactless and a very poor judge of men. He was the king 
of England but he knew nothing about England and his people. He 
had no sympathy with the feelings, traditions and aspirations of the 
progressive English people. He had no knowledge of the fact that 
the Enelish Parliament was no longer the Tudor Parliament but a 
Parliament which had learnt to assert itself, which had received the 
necessary political training and which was bent upon recovering its 
old richts and privileges and which thus became a supreme body in 
the country. The circumstances and times had changed but James 
was entirely ignorant of them. 



MAIN POINTS OF DISPUTE AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN JAMES AND HIS PARLIAMENT 

James’s First Parliament, 1604—1611. His first Parliament met 
in 1604 and lasted for seven years. It spent most of its time on the 
legal limits of Parliamentary privilege and royal prerogative. Parlia¬ 
ment held that it sat of its rights, while the King held that it sat not 
of its right but of his grace. Parliament criticised the king s unsym¬ 
pathetic attitude towards the Puritans, and the leniency shown to the 
Catholics. It condemned the King’s right of forbidding the election 
of outlaws or bankrupts and asserted the privilege of Parliament to 
decide about the contested elections; it attacked the grants of privil¬ 
ege bv the king to the trading companies and condemned the Book 
ol Rates’ issued by James I. The King and the Parliament were 
considering to put the whole financial system on a new footing on tne 
contract basis but at the last moment religious and political mis¬ 
understanding prevented the financial agreement. 

The Parliament made the customary life grant of Tonnage and 
Poundage to James. (It was so called because a certain sum was 
paid on^every ton of wine and pound of merchandise imported), du 
J ames could not practise the severe economy of Elizabeth, so he tneo 
to supplement his income by raising customs duties without the con¬ 
sent of the Parliament. A merchant called Bate refused to pay 
extra duty on currants (dried fruit of a variety of grapes) but me 
judges decided against him. Encouraged by this, James 
extra duties upon a whole mass of other articles as well, fhese ex 
duties known as ‘Impositions’ were opposed by the Parhamen • 
refused to grant supplies unless grievances were redressed. James 


solved it in 1611. , 

Second or Addled Parliament, 1614. Forced by finMeial ine<aJs 
James summoned his second Parliament in 1614 but it also rf ^ ^ 
grant supplies till its grievances were redressed. It was disso eo^ 
soon as it met and was called the Caddied Parliament. becaU ^ , any 
dissolved without doing anything. It made no grants nor passeu . 


Act. 
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James’s Third Parliament. 1621-22. James summoned h.s th^ 
Parliament in 1621. It criticised James s tcre.gn pohey and ^ p ess^ 
ed its strong disapproval of the marriage negotiations ^ 

refused to grant any supplies before the redress of its g e^ nc ^ 
condemned the King’s granting of monopolies. It revived 
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weapon of impeachment by impeaching Bacon who was sent for trial 
before the House of Lords. Not satisfied with its strong attitude, the 
King dissolved the Parliament. 

James’s Fourth Parliament, 1624-25. James's fourth Parliament 
was a little bit conciliatory because the marriage negotiations with 
Spain had broken. But it did not grant the whole of the supplies 
asked for, and even “that treasurers appointed by the Parliament 
should control the money, and only issue it for the purpose for which 
it had been voted.” It impeached the Lord Treasurer and passed an 
Act declaring the granting of monopolies illegal. This Parliament 
came to a premature close by the death of James 1 in 1625. 

Achievements of the Parliament in its struggle with James' I or 

constitutional gains or the important things done by the Parliament. 

The relations between the King and his Parliaments were not sweet 

and cordial. The Parliament in its long and hard struggle with the 

King extending over twenty years made the following constitutional 
gains: 


1. The Parliament severely criticised the theory of Divine Right 

of Kings as practised and preached by James. The Parliament was 
strongly opposed to this theory. 

2. The Commons revived their ancient right impeachment' i im¬ 
peachment ts the act of accusing and trying some big ollicer of state in 
Parliament or a spec.al court mean, for this purpose). They impeach 

dlesex and Lo^H V 7 S T ibeS - “ '"'Peached Cranfield. Earl of Mid- 
mnnpv I Lorc, u H, S h Treasurer of cmbazzlement (Misuse) of public 
money. Impeachment was a way to exercise control over the eVcu- 


,hem 3 ' 11 deC ' ared m0n0p ° ,ies illegal ^ passing a statute against 

SHliSPsss 

Which it was voted by the ParHamenh “ PUrP ° Se ° lher ,han lhat f °r 

in.erest|like S re!^! 0 us lt po| i cy d domestic policy^ U f<rrclgn n afrairs, °et PU ^' C 
dom of elecUonfe"? " S pnvileges llkc lhe freedom of speech, free- 
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son Charles to another Catholic princess’ sister of the King of France. 

(2) James I married his daughter, Elizabeth, to Fredrick Elector 
Palatine of the Rhine, a strong Protestant, but did not help him 
against Spain, when the Thirty Years’ War in Germany broke out, 
even though he was turned out of his own Palatinate. Parliament 
wanted to take the side of Elector Palatine but James did not like 
to offend Spain and made useless efforts to restore Palatine to his 
son-in-law by a marriage alliance with Spain, but when the marriage 
negotiations failed in 1623, a small and poorly equipped army was 
sent to help the Elector Palatine but it could not afFect anything and 
James died in 1625. 


(3) James I continued friendly relations with France and after 
the failure of marriage alliance with Spain tried to gain the support 
of France for the Elector Palatine by marrying Charles to the French 
Princess. Charles 1 was married to Henrietta Maria in 1625. His 
foreign policy which was against the will of the people created a gulf 
.between the King and the nation. 

* 

HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE 

After the accession of James I. as many as one thousand Puritan 
clergymen sent an application to him to secure some facilities and 
concessions from him. The paper which bore the signatures of the 
applicants was referred to as ‘MILLENARY PETITION'. To con¬ 
sider this application, the King called a conference known as Hamp¬ 
ton Court Conference and presided over it. In the conference. 
Puritans’ most important demand was that the office of the bishop 
should be abolished. James, a believer in Episcopacy, i.e., ‘government 
by bishops’, got enraged at this demand replied: ‘No bishop, no king’. 
The King meant that if the Puritans did not want bishops to-day, to¬ 
morrow they would demand the abolition of the office of the King. 
The Kin" who was already infuriated dissolved the Parliament and 
sent away the Puritans with a warning. Thus the conference resulted 

in nothing. 


GUN-POWDER PLOT, 1605 

James was personally desirous of peace and order in the country 
and he earnestly tried to make up the differences of the Catholics with 
the Crown. But at the same time he realized that it was harmful to 
grant many facilities to the Catholics. This led many Catholics to 
form a conspiracy to blow off the King along with both the Houses of 
Parliament. The plot came to be known as Gun Powder Plot tor 

Guy Fawkes was entrusted with the duty of setting fire to the Gun- 

Powder exactly when the Parliamentarians, the Clergy and the Prince 
came to listen to the lecture of the King. The plot could be a suc¬ 
cess but one of the conspirators wrote to a member of the House o 

Lords not to attend the meeting that day. The letter was presented 
to the Kine who guessed that something was serious. A search was 
made and Guy Fawkes was discovered in a cell under the House or 
Parliament ready to explode. Guy Fawkes and other conspirators 
were arrested, tried and executed. 
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W/*ww Fathers. After the accession of James I, the Puritans 
tried their best to secure some facilities from him which the King 
denied outright and consequently the Hampton Conference proved a 
failure. Later on, James imposed several restrictions on the Puritans, 
and they were not free even to perform their religious duties They 
feared more ferocities at the hands of the King. Some Puritan 

i? a I at w ts left En S ,and and sailed to settle in Plymouth in a ship 
called May Flower. Many Puritans followed suit. These simple 
God-fearing Puritans, who left England in despair and settled in 
Plymouth are called Pilgrim Fathers. They were the first colonists 

attracted otheT^ttTers $ to HyThe "f^undadon^of 'X^colonfes ™lt 

e of Eng,and ' s co,iinii " «■*» 
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OTHER IMPORTANT QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Parliament" ^Or'-Th?*? by , a !°" g confl ' a hc!wee " < h ‘ King and 
raruament . Ur. The struggle between the King and Parliament is 

the mas, unportan, feature of English History in the im cZ L" 

at Here the causes of the conflict and how did it ultimately end ’ ' 
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was as bad and an %Z ^&&,££ 1 Wh ° 




CHAPTER X 


CHARLES I (1625—1649) 


“Of no great ability himself, he (Charles I) 
lacked the ability to recognise it in others, giv¬ 
ing his confidence to men because he liked 
them and not because of their wisdom 

—Vernon Simms. 


Hit Accession. Charles 1 ascended the throne in 1625 on the 
<death of his father James 1. He was a youngman of twenty-five at 
the time of his accession. 


His Character. Bright Side. Charles I had some advantages 
over his father. Charles was handsome, dignified and courteous. He 
was really good and pious in many ways. He was a thorough gen¬ 
tleman. His piety and devotion to his wife and children, his love of 
art, painting and good literature, won for him the attachment and 
admiration of those who came into personal contact with him. He 
was a tender husband and father and a man of spirit and courage. 
Jn private life he was all that a gentleman should be. 


Weak Side of his Character. But he had grave faults as a ruler. 
He was a poor judge of men and failed to understand the aspirations 
and traditions of hTs subjects. He was proud and very reserved. He 
was obstinate and never open to conviction; he stuck to his own guns 
even though he knew that he would come to grief. He was never 
well-advised surrounded as he was by worthless counsellors and 
friends and favourites like Buckingham, Laud, Maria Henrietta and 
■others. He was unlucky to have a French wife who was a Catholic 
and cared nothing for England and her people. The King and the 

Queen had no svmpathy with the feelings and aspirations of their 

people for as foreigners they could not understand English ways, 
views and mentality. He was a poor financier and was^ always in 

need of monev. He lived in a dreamland of his own, he had no 

practical experience of the world and never appreciated the view¬ 
point of others. 

Like his father he believed in the Divine Right of Kings and 
was never willing to work in co-operation with the Parliament. 

Charles who had many good qualities in private life proved a 
hooeless failure as a Kine. He never cared for public opinion. Ihu 
brought him into serious conflict with the Parliament He ruled for 
eleven years (1629—1641) without a Parliament which period*J* 1 " 
te^known as ‘Eleven Years’ Tyranny’. His despotic rule, obstinacy 

and unsympathetic nature towards his people ull ™ atel y cost h 
his life His is the one instance in the history' of England 
hanged for his serious faults as the ruler of a great country. 


i 
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Q. Describe the foreign policy of the first two Stuarts. Why 
was it a failure under them? 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

Ans. Foreign Policy of James J. Please see previous Chapter. 

Foreign Policy of Charles I 

War with Spain. The Thirty Years' War that began in the time 
of James I was still going on. Thinking that English people wel¬ 
comed war with Spain. Charles sent an expedition to Cadiz under Sir 
Edward Cecil but it proved a failure. 

War with France. Buckingham, a favourite of Charles, quar¬ 
reled with Richelieu, the French Minister. Charles sent an expedi- 
ti°n to France under George Villicrs, Duke of Buckineham. in order 
o help the Huguenots (French Protestants) but it failed. The Ene- 
l.ish People looked upon the failure of the expedition a great national 

failure" 6 The "* ■ CharleS 7" aS Bucki "gham responsible for the 
tai ure. The nation was already in conflict with the government the 
failure m France added insult to injury eminent, tnc 

ween'Scotland and EMand Thes reS, t Sled and lhc war began bet- 

War and the Second Bishops’ War f FifSl Bisho P s " 

cient men and money, P Chd c faileci for want of sufli- 

first Uvo^Stuarts^waw sa^^Ytf °' E "? la " d duri "S 'he 

effective and the failure of that nii^ hT V % aS , ln?lonous antl in- 
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standing army and^scquentlvThere was no'’^' 05 ' Possessed no 
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Parliament was Mrongly oppos^'to^fa'™' Policy. The 
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differed with him in matters of foreign policy. Their foreign policy 
was weak and that of undue dependence upon others which made 
England a tool in the hands of others. The Parliament and the peo¬ 
ple were thus opposed to their views and their line of action. 

4. Serious Drawbacks in the Character of the Two Stuarts. Last 
but not least, the failure of the foreign policy was in a large measure 
due to the character of the two rulers. James I was timid and in¬ 
decisive. Charles 1 was vacillating, obstinate, intriguing, unable to 
lead nor to be led. Always in want of sincerity, he was always play¬ 
ing a game with his men. Never a man so fallible believed so hon¬ 
estly in his infallibility. 

Q. Describe the relations of Charles I with liis Parliaments. 
Or. 

Q. Mention the circumstances which led to the meeting of 
the Long Parliament... Describe its measures, i.e., its work and 
importance. 


CHARLES’S PARLIAMENTS 

Iirst Parliament of Charles /, 1625. Charles I summoned his 
first Parliament in 1625 to ask for grants for the prosecution of 
the Spanish War. The Parliament showed an uncompromising spirit 
and refused to sanction any substantial grant (it granted £ 140.000 
which was only one-tenth of the amount which was actually required 
for the prosecution of war) unless Buckingham, the King's favourite 
minister, was dismissed. The Parliament also attacked the King s 
lenient policy towards the Catholics. It granted him Tonnage and 
Poundaee only for a year. Enraged at its demand for the dismissal 
of Buckingham, Charles I dissolved it the same year (1625). 

Second Parliament of Charles l. 1626. Charles continued war 
with Spain and sent an expedition to Cadiz which proved an utter 
failure. Faced with an urgent need of money, he called his second 
Parliament in 1626. This Parliament proved as uncompromising as the 
first. The opposition was led by Sir John Elliot, who wanted Buck¬ 
ingham to be impeached for his inefficient organisation that had led 
to the disaster of the English fleet at Cadiz. Charles who was anxi- 
ous to save Buckingham refused to agree to his impeachment and dis¬ 
solved Parliament in 1626. 


Third Parliament of Charles /. 1628. After he had dissolved his 
Second Parliament Charles tried to collect money from the people by 
following the policy of ‘forced loan’. Even his policy of forced 
loan’ did not bring Charles sufficient money and he called his third 
Parliament in 1628. The Commons before granting supplies presented 
the Petition of Right which declared the recent acts of the King ille¬ 
gal. The main clauses of the Petition of Right (1628) were: 

(1) The loans and taxes levied without Parliament and (2) all 
arbitrary imprisonments without cause shown were declared filegaf. 
?3) It forbade the billeting of soldiers on private houses and (4> 
prohibited the exercise of martial law in peace times. The king had 
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to yield and accept the Petition of Right. The Commons granted 
supplies and the first session ended in their complete victory. In 
1629 it met again for the second session. The King, though he had 
accepted the Petition of Right, continued to levy Tonnage and Pound¬ 
age. (It had been granted to him for one year only. Thus it was a 
violation of the Petition). The Commons attacked the policy of the 
King and voted that all who introduced innovations in religion or 
paid Tonnage and Poundage without Parliamentary sanction were 

traitors and betrayers of English liberties. For eleven years 1629_ 

1640 he ruled without a Parliament. 

The Short Parliament, 1640 (April-May). The interference of 
Charles in Scottish Church led to the outbreak of the Bishop’s V/ars. 
To conduct the wars against the Scots, Charles was in urgent need of 
money. He called the Short Parliament for this purpose. The Par- 
1 lament refused to grant supplies before redress of grievances. The 
King dissolved it. It was called the Short Parliament because it was 
dissolved only after a few weeks of its meeting. From 1629 to 1640 
the King ruled without a Parliament. He called the Long Parlia¬ 
ment in 1640. It was the fifth and the last Parliament of Charles. 

The Long Parliament. 1640. The Short Parliament had refused 

w ai u f u W hesXo conduct the Bishop’s Wars. The Second 
Bishop s War had proved very disastrous and the King was in urgent 

need of money to meet the expenses of the army. Having no other 

1660 C ) e, to C grai e r S h VVaS COn f ained Jo C *H the Long Parliament (1640- 
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(v) It deprived the King of his favourite weapon of a dissolution 
forcing on him a law that the existing Parliament should not be dis¬ 
solved without its own consent. 


The King had no other alternative but to accept all these mea- 
Mires as he had no party to support him while his favourite ministers 
had already been removed. He was at the mercy of the Parliament. 
These measures of reform became not only permanent but part of 
the constitution. 


(c) Work on religious side. The Parliament next took up the 
religious question and brought forward a bill, known as the Root and 
Branch Bill, which proposed to abolish bishops altogether and place 
the control of the Church into the hands of a commission of laymen. 
But this measure did not have the approval of the whole house and 
caused a split. People like Edward Hyde, Lucious Cary and Vis¬ 
count Falkland strongly opposed this measure and the second read¬ 
ing of the bill was only carried by a small majority. 


(d) Grand Remonstrance. The Parliament met again in the 
autumn of 1641. Jt drew up a long document, called the Grand 
Remonstrance, which contained all the evil and illegal deeds of Char¬ 
les since his succession to the throne. Jt demanded that only such 
persons be employed ministers as possessed the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple. At last the Remonstrance was passed by the Commons, though 
by a very narrow majority of eleven. The last measure of this Parlia¬ 
ment was the Militia Bill which transferred the command of the militia 
from officers appointed by the King to commanders appointed by the 
Parliament. Charles, however, refused to give his consent to this 
measure whereupon the Lords and the Commons ordered that it 
should be carried out as an ordinance of Parliament. Parliament 
then presented the Nineteen Propositions to Charles, the effect of 
which would have been to make him a ruler in name only. This 
measure completed the rupture between the King and Parliament and 
the King set up his standard at Nottingham as a signal that Civil war 
Jhad begun. 


Importance. The work of the Long Parliament is very impor¬ 
tant in the history of England. It ended the arbitrary rule of the 
King and forced him to part with his confidential councillors. Its 
remedial measures once more restored constitutional government in 
England. The abolition of the arbitrary courts weakened the power 
of the King and secured liberty and freedom to the people which 
had been completely destroyed by the Stuart monarchs. The King s 
obstinacy and love of power really resulted in the Civil War which 
secured the supremacy of the people once for all. The work of the 
Lons Parliament shows that it commanded full confidence or tne 
people who were very eager to do away with the arbitrary rule 01 

Charles. 


0 Narrate the circumstances that led the Third ^ liame °* 
of Charles I to draw up the Petition of Right (1628)_ What were 
/viancpc Discuss its constitutional significance. 





THE PETITION OF RIGHT 

Circumstances Leading to the Petition of Right (1628) 

1. Charles was proud, obstinate and a thorough believer in the 
Divine Right of Kings. He made promises with his Parliament and 
people but never kept them. 

2. Foreign Policy of Charles was a sad failure. He was forced 
to send an expedition to La Rochelle under Buckingham to help the 
French Protestants (called Huguenots) who had been attacked by the 
French King. The expedition proved a failure, the Hueuenots sur¬ 
rendered to the French Government. This olfended the' Parliament 
and tne people. 

3. The Parliament and the people disliked the King's unscrumi- 

ious favourites especially Buckingham. w 1 

4. Charles needed money but his second Parliament refused to 

crant him any money till he improved himself and redressed its grie- 
^ ances. 

The House of Commons, with Sir John Eliot at its head accus¬ 
ed Buckingham (a great favourite of Charles) of wasting money ne»- 
lect.ng the interests of the country and abusing his powers and warn- 

?ngham lmP "" Char ' CS dissolved Parliament to save Buck- 
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•court headed by a military officer Ju > bllt bv a military 

land were subservient to'the Kiriir^h* T ord, . nar - v C0l,r ^ of the 

wanted them to do. Such courts L JUdg l S d J d what «hc King 

justice. In spite of all unconstitutional nCVCr de . pended l, P°n for 
ihe money he wanted. means Charles could not get 

menUnVrTh* Charles called his Third Purlin- 
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3. There was to be no martial law in times of peace. 


4. There was to be no billeting of soldiers and sailors in private 
citizens (i.e., private citizens should not be forced to provide food and 
shelter to soldiers and sailors). The Petition incorporated the four 
cardinal points—Arbitrary Taxation. Arbitrary imprisonment. Martial 
Law and Billeting. Charles hesitated to give his consent to the Peti¬ 
tion, but he had no other alternative but to yield for he needed money 
very badly. The Parliament then granted him the supplies. He ac¬ 
cepted the Petition and promised to abide by its clauses but he deli¬ 
berately violated every clause of the Petition. 

Its Constitutional Significance. The Petition stands as a great 
landmark in the constitutional history of England. It is a Second 
Great Charter of English liberties, the first was the Magna Carta and 
the third Bill of Rights. This great constitutional document limited 
the powers of the king and put definite checks on them so that the 
rights and liberties of the people of England might be safe. It depri¬ 
ved arbitrary government of illegal powers. This is true that Charles 
1 levied Tonnage and Poundage and violated other articles of the 
Petition of Right, and ruled the country most arbitrarily between 
1629—1640 but he had to pay for these violations with his life which 
was a very heavy price. No sensible person could have behaved so 
rudely and foolishly and risked, his throne and life but as ill-luck 
would have it, he had inherited from James I (his father) a love of 
arbitrary power and exalted notions of the power and prestige of a 
King. He considered himself justified in using any means to defend 
and maintain his royal prerogatives. It is really a pity that he had 
to sacrifice himself for his foolish and false notions.. Had he been a 
little tactful and less obstinate and conceited, he could have saved him¬ 
self from the gallows. 


Q. What do you understand by Charles’s Eleven Years' 
Tyranny? Who were the chief agents of his Tyranny? What 
■was the grand Remonstrance? 


THE ELEVEN YEARS’ TYRANNY OF CHARLES I OR HIS 
ABSOLUTE AND PERSONAL RULE OR HIS UNPARLIAMEN¬ 
TARY GOVERNMENT 1629—1640 


Objects of the Tyranny. Main object of Charles was to make 
himself independent of the Parliament and then rule the country as 
he liked. To achieve this he decided to amass large wealth. 

Secondly, he wanted no one to interfere with his policy and ac¬ 
tions. There should be none to question his authority and stand in 
the way of his absolute sway. 

His unconstitutional acts or his despotic and arbitrary rule may 
be described as follows: 

1 Hp broke all the provisions of the Petition of Right, dissolv¬ 
ed the Third Parliament and imprisoned its leading members, me u - 
ing Eliot. Eliot died in prison after three years. 
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nf Th l u/ a ! airS u° f r he g° vernment Charles followed the advice 
f/rvWH W h entwort f h ’ afterwards Earl of Strafford. Wentworth in¬ 
troduced a scheme of government called ‘Thorough’ the obiect nf 

S t„l g Wa a S 4 eStab,i5h 3 mi ' ilary deSP ° ,iSm by 
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ihe people under^ohn* Hampden S b h ^'^ oney ’- h was opposed by 

levied by Charles, the nVosXZ was tl mVwnZ ^ laX “ 
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qmred to pay the same tax > he oeonle nf ^ T , WCre also re ‘ 
objected to this but the King pa d no he^d tH* In,and cou ntries 
treaties. The King’s obstinate atthude , l f e,r pro,csts ™d en- 
among the people. treated strong resentment 

Laud who was rais^L^the^osTofdA If , f ? , . I< ? wed thc advicc of 
He enfo^ed ceremonies hatefulto the p,mf rlblsl ? 0 P. °f Canterbury, 
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clergymen who refused to foHow^. Wlth great leniency. Those 
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Wentworth's aim was to make Charles quite independent of Par¬ 
liament At first he was a critic of the King s policy but he deserted 
h?s own friends and joined the Court Party. The grateful king rais¬ 
ed him to the peerage in 1628. He advised the King to maintain a 
stron® army to crush opposition with a strong hand. He was for 
seve^ years (1633—1640), The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland His sys¬ 
tem of government was known as ‘“Thorough because it aimed at 
tramolin® down all opposition and to secure efficiency by using a 
sorts of “methods—however crude and rough. His reign has been 
described by some as one of terror. “He aimed at Protecting the 
royal prerogatives and organising despotism into a system 
the Long Parliament charged him with treason passed a bd of At¬ 
tainder against him and he was sent to the gallows. His last wo 

were: 

“Put not your trust in Princes, 

Nor in the sons of Man, 

For in them. 

There is no salvation.” 

He meant to say that people on the earth are all ungrateful and 

we must not trust them. . « 

Lau d was the friend of Wentworth and became the Arch- 

policy. Clergymen who re j t - sa j d t h at three men 

had’even S o« foS 

iSe E p£« 

Attainder*was'passed against him by which he 

Sr policy Wril the temper of the opposition 
and prepared it for the great C,V1 ^ . on wit h high treason, 
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was the famous document drawn up by the Long Parliament on Nov¬ 
ember 22. 1641 a.d. It clearly made a mention of all the evil deeds, 
illegal actions of Charles I from the beginning of his rule. It also 
laid down a programme for the future. 

It made two immediate demands: 

1. The king should appoint only those persons as ministers \vh » 
are approved by the Parliament. 

2. The King should not interfere with the religious matters of 

the country and that a synod of Divines should look to the allairs of 
the Church. 


In effect the Parliament claimed sovereignty both in Church and 
State but the king was not prepared to part with his powers and pre¬ 
rogatives. I his led to a serious clash between the King and the Par¬ 
liament. The King charged live members of the House of Commons 
(including its leaders Pym and Hampden) with high treason. He 

leTt i e h P Hn H °tiv ° f C ? m, ” ons 10 arresl them but they had already 
left the House. This made the Civil War inevitable. 

nf tvS' p?f SCnbe . bne ? y the Puritan Revolution or the Rebellion 
1649 h Parliament or the Great Civil War of England from 1642- 

(1642). DiSCUSS the ° aUSeS of the Great Civil Wai ' of England 

0 

CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
A. General Causes 

1 ■ Despotic Role and Civil Oppression of Charles / n, , 

ruled the country most despotically with the heln of v' Char,cs 
Wentworth from 1629 to iwn tu • • . P °‘ his minister 

lish history as Eleven Years' Tv r l P ?™C' S r 'S h,l - v . known in Eng- 

fines were imposed on the neonl^ th u ^? ur,n ^ l ^is P cr i°d heavy 

mission and the Court of Star ChM° r US ^ C ° Urt of Hi - al ’ Com* 

prisoned without trial. He ruled without 3 p d i- man ^ P cr sons were ini- 
As a firm believer in the Di^Rkht l ment . for eleven years 

1 solute sovereign. Durin« the eleve S n vI- he ° r .K 16 ru ^ as a niosl ab- 
m the country and the kins; and his favourii?*™ ' VaS Parliament 
masters of the situation and rded the Z ' "'‘"T 8 were ,he 

2. Illegal Means lor R,„v 2 COUntr - v aS ^ 1'ked. 

fhe monopolies, by imposing tonratZand** 6 g °‘, mon ey by reviving 
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pay this tax and was arrested. This created great discontent in the 
country and the people were so much excited that they were prepared 
io go any length against the king. 

N.B. John Hampden, a member of the House of Commons, was 
brave enough to challenge that the ‘Ship-Money’ tax was 
illegal. He was a man of very great ability, very great 
power of persuasion, keen intelligence, ripe learning and a 
character pure and lovable. 

3. Ordaining Power. Charles I issued frequent proclamations 
(the proclamations had the force of law) with the help of his Council 
and enforced them through the Court of Star Chamber. The Court 
of Star Chamber was a powerful instrument of oppression in the hands 
of Charles. The King could indulge in any illegal act and arbitrary 
measure with the help of this Court. 

4 Harsh Religious Policy of Charles 1. He favoured the Catho¬ 
lics alone and was very harsh to others, specially the Puritans and 
the Presbyterians. He tried to enfoce his own religious views upon 
the people and this brought him into serious clash with the people and 
the Parliament which consisted of majority of Puritans. Laud, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the King’s favourite used the Courts 
of Star Chamber High Commission to inflict severe punishments on 
those persons who refused to follow the king’s religious views. The 
King was a staunch Catholic but all people were not prepared to be 
Catholics. It caused general discontent throughout the count y. 
There was thus a serious conflict between the King and the Parlia¬ 
ment on the ground of King's religious policy. 

5 Lack of Political Insight. Both the father and the son (James 
J md Charles I) lacked political insight. They were tactless and fail- 

■5 zsbr&fs. a - * »r « 

|£s s.^sraa-’a.-ita sww 

lhen Their lack of political insight combined with their unwise rehgi- 

ing had become deeply rooted among ^ * ]d have ma de 

If James and Charles were politically w ejrey " vemment of 

the "country 'in ^and acted on the policy 
of ‘give and take. 


B. Immediate Causes Parliament had drawn up the 

1. Grand Remonstrance The Parliament n actions and 

Grand Remonstrance which set forth ing f rom the begin- 

arbitrary measures ,‘ r ’ W p h '" a m e m als ( wnade two immediate demands 

r ( !,°Th^Ktng n can a^pofn! only those ministers who are approved by 





the Parliament; (ii) The King's interference in religious affairs of the 
people is an encroachment on their rights and liberties and that there 
should be a synod of divines for the reform of church. This cnraced 
the King and he assumed a strongly revengeful attitude. 

2. King’s attempt to arrest five members of Parliament. A little 
before certain Royalist bishops had been imprisoned by the House of 
Commons The King look it as a great personal insult. To avenee 
his the King impeached those members of Parliament, live in num- 
ber. who had taken the most active part against the said Rovalist 
bishops. Charles entered the House of Commons to arrest these 
members but they had already escaped. This was a fatal blunder 
that Charles could commit. 1 lie Commons look it as an insult of the 
House and strongly resented the King's action. There was wide¬ 
spread discontent against the King in the country. 

3. King's refusal to agree to the Militia Dill. A rebellion broke 

that 1 ?hJ re a,lt a, | d M d u l ° I bc . pul down * The Parliament did mu wish 
that the army should be led and controlled by the Kina A Militia 

B.ll was introduced in the Parliament according to whk:h die v 
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i-i nr ,» list icing for Oliver Cromwell. 

The Royalist success ■ ^ ^ the Parliamentary forces, soon dis¬ 
ables! and most ^.ccesstu a the Self-Denying Ordinance 

covered the defects, of the a-n.^ > commanders had to resign 

passed by Parliament, all Parliamentary^ ^ reforms He s00 „ 

except Cromwell, and he sc t ^ e ^ ew Model Army. 

raised a well-disciplined arm Ironsides (because their sides were 

Cromwell's soldiers were ^'^ IL™*** "* Besides, to 

as strong as iron). They soon ^ ^ S cots, t0 

strengthen its forces, the < ^ " mn League an d Covenant England 4 

which they agreed. B> t Scots agreed to give help, 

agreed to adopt presbyteriamsm and the bcots agrecu * r 

" 1 Battle of Marston Moor . 1644. Cromwell and his brave sol¬ 

diers' Ironsides completely defeated the royalist army. 

. x 7 k 16.14 It was the most decisive battle 
4. Battle of Naseby 1645. It • forces met 0 n June 14. 

where the entire Royalist an ‘ , . j vvl th no hope to reco- 

1645. The Royalists were compte ely w.th in P isoners 

ver their position. Thousands othe R.oyahsts ^ cap F lure d. 

and all their guns, ammunition and weapons 

Zzr&Ai sa SJWftBc ~ 
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lish Parliament for a large sum of money. 

THE SECOND CIVIL WAR 1646—1649 
Charles was put under guard and « n ^Sr^oT 
palace. ^"Ychtrles^Tte Presbyterians and the Independents who 
formed 'the two main parties in ' he S‘ 

on the point of treatment to be met 5^ , he h e by placing 

terians were in favour of restoring Ctetrleto the throng ^ 

such limits to his power as would not a h , he throne and 

future. The Independents wanted tc depnve h^ affairs . Charles 

ScTS a .r«hc Tsl'e of Wight where he was kept a close 

prisoner.^es ^ a secret agreement^with^e^cots^which 

the « “ ; £ Presby¬ 
terians £ 

Cfpul down. an Cromwelk°^t the^ead of the New Mode, Army. 
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Preston and Warrington in 1648. All England was now at the mercy 
of the New Model Armv with Cromwell as its chief Commander. 
The Armv wanted to waste no more lime in negotiating with the Kim* 
and the Parliament and finish things once for all by punishing Charles 
for his intriguing activities. The army turned one hundred and forty 
three Presbvterian members out of the House of Commons bv means 
of an armed force under Colonel Pride. This incident, i.e.. forcible 
ejection of the Presbyterians is known as Prides’ Purge. After this, 
the remaining members of the Long Parliament known as the Rump, 
brought Charles before a High Court of Justice which was specially 
created for his trial. The King was tried, found guilty of treason and 
condemned to death. After this mock trial Charles was executed on 
January 30, 1649. outside his palace of Whitehall in London. 

Opinions are different about the justice or injustice on the execu¬ 
tion of Charles. There was no wisdom in the decision of the Puritans 
to send Charles to the scaffold. 

Q. (a) Describe the factors and circumstances that led to 

the ultimate victory of the Parliament over the Royalists in the 

Civil War. (b) Also describe the results of the Revolution or 

the effects and Constitutional significance of the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion. Or. 

Q. Why did King Charles I fail in the Civil War? Or. 

Q. How would you account for the success of the Puritan 

Revolution. How did it effect the future constitution of the 
country / 

The Civil War was fought during 1642—49 in which the 

the* lr!no advanta S® over lhe Parliament at the outset but in 

uliim up v- 1 ? hC CUUSe of u he Royal,sts was doomed to suffer and the 
ultimate victory was won by the Parliament. 

CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ULTIMATE VICTORY OF THE PARLIAMENT 

1. Charles I had Forfeited the Sympathies of his S uhwn* ru 

d th“Lrrr!Su c „,^ ler He H w e h i no resp r' for ^ 

fhemafan" u? Sl °7° perform ,de "> and of.enTe' dJnot perform 

foMhe bich^ohfar^f l 11 ^ 1 W T al ’ d ,e ' ie “ 

Charles and his agents (Wentworth Laud" i'Y and Plantations, 
try in the most despo.irC He had ThT’iY’ lhe cou "- 
nary courts (Star Chamber Court ofHioh Y 1Cd three ex( raordi- 
Of the North) to enforce the lawsY TT Co "' lm,sslon and Council 
to punish the people as he directed them to do The YY' ‘" kI 

of justice were in fact engines of onnr««'! ‘ T i The !,0 ' c ' l!le d courts 

to hate his tyrannical rule and they were T ' C pe0p!e h:ul roi « 

He had thus lost sympathies snnnnrT , a " XI ? US ,0 " ct ritl "f it. 

Majority of the people sided with The p d f°° C of his P eo P ,e - 
Charles during the Civil War ' Parliament against the king 
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favour. There was a strong reaction in favour of monarchy. Crom¬ 
well himself said that the execution of King Charles was a ‘cruel 

necessity.’ 

4. After the execution of Charles I the army and the Rump 
(the residue of the Long Parliament) forcibly seized much of the 
land of the supporters and the followers of Charles. 


5. The English constitution broke down. Monarchy was abo¬ 
lished. It was voted that the House of Lords was “useless and dan¬ 
gerous and ought to be abolished.’’ Thus the House of Lords was 
also abolished and a Council of State consisting of forty-one mem¬ 
bers was set up to carry on the government of the country. The 
Rump did not represent the nation. 

6 . The Commonwealth was established. It was an irregular and 
peculiar form of government since there was no monarchy, no House 
of Lords and no House of Commons like before. A Council of 
State consisting of forty-one members had been appointed to perform 
the duties formerly belonging to the King’s ministers. The old order 
of things was quite upset by establishing this irregular system of carry¬ 
ing on the government. 

7. Most of the members of the Rump and the Council of State 
consisting of fortyone members which had been now set up to carry 
on the government of the country were the same. The entire power, 
therefore, both legislative and executive came to rest in a close oli¬ 
garchy (government by the few). 

8 . The rule of the army was established by Cromwell. It was 
a sort of military despotism which took the place of cwil tyranny and 
oppression. Cromwell was forced to introduce rule of the sword 
though he had to do so under the force of circumstances. Military 
despotism was as much a failure under Cromwell as the royal tyran- 

ny of Charles I. 

Kipling has thus described the situation: They abolished the 
House of Lords the day after they had murdered the King. In reality 
thev had abolished Law. Order and the old natural constitution: an 

all their efforts for the next eleven years to P ut Ll" 

its place were hopeless failures. The one real [act left in Eng!and was 

iheArmy; this meant the ‘Rule of the Sword’. 

ceivable tyrannies, however good the men may be who w.e.d the 
Sword.” 

Permanent Effects of the Puritan Revolution 

The permanent results of the Puritan Revolution were: 

1 Restoration of Limited Monarchy. 

2. Restoration of Parliament with increased powers. 

3 Restoration of the old Church the control of which was com- 
pletely in the hands of the Parliament. 

4. Restoration of the confiscated property of the Royalists. 

5. Restoration of the Social Life. 



_he dearly.loved. He 

CHARLES I (1025—1049) 



For details please study the efTects or the Significance of 
Restoration in Chapter X. 
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OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

Describe the character of Charles /. What advantages had 
he over his father? To what extent was his character responsible 
for the great catastrophe of his reign? 

Sketch the history of the relations between Charles I and the 
Parl ' am f n t "P to the year 1640, laying special emphasis on those as¬ 
pects of his policy which hastened the Civil War. 

... H t° W ! ar ^ VaS , the Eleven Years ’ Tyranny (1629—1640) respon- 
sible for the Civil War of Charles I's reign? 

Describe the work and achievements of the Long Parliament. 


of C/uirlesO. ° f ,he Great Civil War °f reign 
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fruit in the reign of Charles l ^ developed and bore their 


State the causes of the Victors} a a n »• 
the Great Civil War ' f orluiment over the King in 


What part did religion play in hastening the Civil War? 


CHAPTER XI 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649—1653) OR PURITAN 

RULE 

" Cromwell's greatness at home was a mere 
shadow of his greatness abroad.” 

—Clarendon 


(The time during which the throne remained vacant). 

(i) The Rump. 1649—1653. 

(ii) Oliver Cromwell, 1653—1658. 

(iii) Richard Cromwell 1658-1659 (eighteen months). 

(iv) Clash between Army and Parliament. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND ITS PRINCIPLES 

Thus England became a “Commonwealh"—a form of govern¬ 
ment in which the power rests with the people for the common or 
public well-being—but. in fact, it was ruled by the army. 

After the execution of Charles I, the Rump (consisting of the 
remaining members of the Long Parliament) abolished the monarchy 
and the llouse of Lords and established a Republic or Common¬ 
wealth The Rump Parliament made the following announcements 

on February 6, 1649. “.The office of a King in this nation 

and to have the power thereof in any single person is unnecessary 
and burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, safety and P^cm- 
terest of the people of this nation and there of ought to be aboished. 

'Regarding the House of Lords, the Rump Parliament said that it 
should "be abolished because it was useless and dangerous. I he 
Rump itself did the legislative work and it appointed a Council 
State P consistine of forty-one members to do the executive work, but 
most O? the members of the Council of Stale were taken rom. the 
Rump. The Rump ruled for four years, i.e., 1649-1653. Its pnnc 

pies were: 

1 Freedom of Speech. 2. No taxation without the consent of 
the Parliament. 3. Government of the people, for the people, by the 
people. 4. Equality. 5. Liberty of conscience. 

EARLY PROBLEMS AND DIFFICULTIES OF 

COMMONWEALTH 

Problems and Difficgnes s EngtnT hafed^the 

monwealth was very' d j^; > displeased because their riles 

Commonwealth. The Anglic a deDr } ve d of their livings. Dis- 

ro e nten a t b prevaM n among the Presbyterians because their religious and 
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political programmes remained unfulfilled; more than anything else 
were the difierences among the ruling party. The Levellers were dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Suppression of the Mutiny of the Levellers. The Levellers were 
not satisfied with the form of government established in the country 
and wanted a government more ‘democratic’ in spirit. They instiga¬ 
ted the soldiers to rise into mutiny but the mutiny was put down with 
great severity by Cromwell. 

Problems and Difficulties Abroad. The Commonwealth was faced 
with equally grave problems and difficulties abroad. The foreign 
rulers refused to recognize the new government of England. Some 
of the dominions and territories of England actually rebelled aeainst 
England and Ireland and Scotland declared Charles II. the son of 

commercial "reasons. H °" and was als ° i ealoils of England for 

usaf as t %r%--r. •? 2 ~ 

united Ireland and Sco.land wdh England) <UI “ ma ' c, >' Cromwe " 

forbad^n^odf.ot'br'o’ "hKt",^ WaS pi ' SSed whic " 

vessels or those of th* # £•«_ t0 En S ,and except bv En"|i<h 

to Dutch^War which endell r n y .654 S °°^ ' ™* « 

accepted the Navigation Act md rt' The P u I. ch Were defealeJ who 
land on the sea and rcc0 S n,zed 'he supremacy of Eng- 

and order in the county °lnd deduced To e | f lb ' ished Peace 

ments. * eauced to submission all rebellious cle- 

(the renmam o°/ the E^PalhaLnf/T™/ ' rl - e H Xpelled the Rlln ’P 
nation and ruled tyrannically 0 “ d,d not represent the 

I < ’^ ,T *'^t^ < last rn Cromwell ,,1 quarre| 1 | l al )nVV ' e h | t* 1 h ^ ad ,as,ed front 1649- 

members out of the HouseV forct. h ‘ he Run,p and d rove the 
Cromwell ( 1653 - 1658 ) I** Or”" kn0V7 aboUt the Pr <>tectorate of 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE COMMONWEALTH (1649—1653) OR PURITAN 

RULE 

"Cromwell's greatness at home was a mere 
shadow of his greatness abroad. 

,The time daring which the throne remained vacant). 

(i) The Rump, 1649—1653. 

(iil Oliver Cromwell, 1653 1658. 

,iii) Richard Cromwell 1658-1659 (eighteen months). 

(iv) Clash between Army and Parliament. 

the commonwealth and its principles 

Thus England became a '' C °^ h m °h"“eopk r°the common"^ 
nent in which the power rests with‘ army . 

public weU-bemg-but m ac , Rum (consisting o£ the 

After the execuuon tf^Parliament) abolished the monarchy 
remaining members of he ^ n * blishe d a Republic or Common- 
and the House of Lords and , following announcements 

wealth. The Rump Parhament^de^e ^ nation 

on February 6, 1649. •••_ single person is unnecessaiy 

and to have the power thereof in y g V sa f e ty and public in- 

and burdensome, and dangerous of’ought to be aboished. 

should be abolished because it wa appointed a Council of 

Rnmn itself did the legislative work ana executive work, but 

State consisting of forty-one members were taken from the 

n R^p° £ The Rump "ruled t “ears- >* Pr ' nC " 
P ^IfmenT f Government of°thTplopleMoMhe'people. by the 

early commonwealth 

Problems and at Hom^ Ke ****« < f ed th 

monwcahh was v«* ddhculb^ ^ d because then ntes 

Sent b0 pmvS'led n among to because their renames and 



political programmes remained unfulfilled; more than anything else 
were the differences among the ruling party. The Levellers were dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Suppression of the Mutiny of the Levellers. The Levellers were 
not satisfied with the form of government established in the country 
and wanted a government more ‘democratic’ in spirit. They instiga¬ 
ted the soldiers to rise into mutiny but the mutiny was pul down with 
great severity by Cromwell. 

Problems and Difficulties Abroad. The Commonwealth was faced 
with equally grave problems and difficulties abroad. The foreign 
rulers refused to recognize the new government of England. Some 
of the dominions and territories of England actually rebelled against 
England and Ireland and Scotland declared Charles II. the son of 
Charles I. as their King. Holland was also jealous of England for 
commercial reasons. 

Conquest of Ireland. Ireland favoured the cause of Prince Char¬ 
les V. son of Charles I and threatened England with an Irish inva¬ 
sion. Cromwell defeated the Irish in the battles of Drogheda and 
Wexford and reduced them to submission. 

Conquest of Scotland . The Scots also supported Prince Charles. 
Cromwell defeated the Scottish army at Dunbar in 1650. Charles 
then invaded England with the help of the Scottish army but he was 

« T « . a . in 1651. (Ultimately Cromwell 

united Ireland and Scotland with England). 

Defeat of Holland. In 1651 a Navigation Act was passed which 

forbade foreign goods to be brought into England except bv En"lkh 

vessels or those of the country which produced the goods. This' led 

to Dutch War which ended in 1654. The Dutch we're defeated who 

accepted the Navigation Act and recognized the supremacy of Eng¬ 
land on the sea. & 

anH 'lf° eS t0 ,i' he Credit of Crom ' ven who ultimately established peace 
ments c0lmtr >' a " d reduCed 10 submi *>ion all rebellious ele- 

Expulsion of ilw Rump. 1653. Cromwell expelled the Rumn 

a/-"™ > -»“ 

1653 Th At S kst rn Crnmw!it the Con 1 ', m ? nw . ealth had lasted from 1640- 
members out or the HouseTyTrce. W " H RuI ” P and Jrove the 

Crom Q wel] D ( S l C 653 e i658) at Or™ ^ ^ the P *^ctorate of 

ticular rSce ° f 0 % eT Cromwel > wit h P»r- 

licy). S P0hcy at home (Home and religious po- 

PROTECTORATE OF CROMWELL (1G53-1658) 
ehOHe S ° r U "' C After the expulsion of the 
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Rump, administration fell into the handset jr Officer, 

The Council sted a nurnbe Liule or Barebones Parlia- • 

erning the country. This ^ an d did nol take any ac- 

^inte^rthe the.country. Cromwell did not agree 

with their policy and so dissolved it. 

The Instrument of Government— 1653 

The Council of Officers drew up a fu £''provided [ 

meat of England called the Instrument * one P ommon . 

(1) England. Scotland and Ire an ^ p ,• ment the House of Com- 

wealth. (2) There was to be only one Pa hamem tn klngdoms . 

mens, containing four hundred members * . 

This Parliament was to have aU the ^ ^ ^ was 

It was to meet only once a yea . end of every three years, 

three years, i.e., it was to be re- Lord p ro tector to be assisted 

(3) The executive was t( V consist °. ronsist of not less than thirteen 
bv a Council of State which was The Protector had no 

and not more than twenty-one ^ (4) A large army was 

power to dismiss any mem toleration was to be extended to all 
to be kept permanently. ^ Tnstrume nt of 

except the Papists and the Preldtis .. ^ Prole ctor and given the 

Government. Cromwell was appo nted IL ^ minimum revenue with 
executive power. He was also «=* 1 . countrv . Cromwell was 

which to carry on the government \ th n ' u 0 nlv delay 

appointed Lord Protector for life. (7) croi 

annual laws for twenty days. 

Nature of the Instrument : 

It had two main aims: 

, T. — ■ ««■ •> ""co-ll S' S»« 

*■ s.ts - * p,o “'” 

was to control the Parliament. 

Cromwell and his Parliaments: Parliament There was a 

<:i:> I- ■«* s ™ «- 

flatter. ^Cromwell dissolved the P ^" c Parlianien , a s he 
(2) In 1556 Cromwell summoned his seconu 

required money for his fore '8 n Petit i on and Advice. This 

This Parliament drew up the H 

“ ■ ,“S”:„ 8 :ns s i«»«-« - 

, sk *rr-. —«- *«« 

of Lords; exclude members of the 

- 3 . Cromwell was not empowered to exciu 

parliament. _ 
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4. A fixed revenue was to be granted tor the army, tlic navy 
and the administration of the country; and 

5. The Papists (Catholics, i.c., followers of the Pope) were not 
to be tolerated. 

Cromwell refused to accept the title of ‘King’ though he agreed to 
-other terms. Cromwell dissolved this Parliament as the Commons 
attacked the Upper House nominated by Cromwell. 

Career and Rule of Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell was born at 
Hutingdon in 1599. He studied at the Cambridge University but he 
was not a brilliant student. He was, however, fond of sports and 
other physical activities. He belonged to a land-owning family which 
had occupied a good position for several generations. He spent his 
early years in farming and became a member of the Parliament in 
1628 and was again elected member of both the Short and Long Par¬ 
liaments in 1640. He was so much disgusted with the despotic and 
non-parliamentary rule of Charles 1 that he seriously thought of selling 
his farm and settling in America, but circumstances did not permit 
him to do so. He took no active part in political life during the 
tyrannical rule of Charles (1629—1640). When the Civil War broke 
out between Parliament and Charles 1 he felt very much delighted. 
He took a very active part in the Civil War as the most competent 
general on the Parliamentary side. He trained up a body of Ciod- 
iearing soldiers, filled them with intense religious zeal called the new 
Model Army and Ironsides. He gained brilliant success at Murslon 
Moor, Naseby and Preston. The successes in the Civil War were 
due to his courage, skill and iron determination. After the execution 
of Charles 1 the real rule of the country was in the hands of Crom¬ 
well. He conquered Ireland, subjugated Scotland, destroyed the naval 
supremacy of the Dutch and humiliated Spain. He successful over¬ 
came the early difficulties and problems of the Commonwealth at home 

and aoroad and became Protector in 1653 under the Instrument of 
Government. 

His Home or Internal Policy. He ruled wisely and justly so lone 
as no opposition was shown to him and no obstacles were thrown 
in h.s way. The three kingdoms of England. Scotland and Ireland 

His firT ? r° r fifSt U "' e u under a single Parliament under him 

It He'.h» r lan i e a' opposed .,. hlm ln many ways and so he dissolved 
it. He then ruled as a military despot He divider! Fnoim i • ♦ 

mi 

withdrawn when he simimnnJ i • c ment * ' Major Generals were 
* .0 accept ^ 

of his U people bC He^^n^m h ‘ m WaS ^ he never for ?°l sood 

moral tone in every possible C . haracter and raisc »hcir 

that his domestic policy was !?■ hovvcver to bc admitted 

but he was never revengeful J'h h ^ u* ™ as unp,easant to man V 

ngetui and had the best interests of the people 
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at heart. The real dilhcultv was that some people had failed to form 
the correct idea of his worth for his ideals were very high and far in 
advance of time. 

He gave his people peace and order which enabled them to pur¬ 
sue their vocations most peacefully and thus improved their economic 
condition. To give his people equal justice he reformed the law 
courts and removed their grave defects. To wipe off illiteracy and 
ignorance from among his people he founded a large number of 
schools and also the University of Durham. Learning and literature * 
were encouraged and great writers patronized. To improve the so¬ 
cial condition of his people he removed evils prevalent in the socie¬ 
ty and thus raised the social and moral standard of his people. Every 
branch of life even the Church received his full attention for reform; 
a number of church reforms were introduced and the corrupt and 
morallv degraded clerav who constituted a menace to the Church 
were removed from their posts. 

In some respects Cromwell's rule was as despotic as that of 
Charles I but still there was no revolution in his time. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. Charles was all evil and vice. He was 
all despotism and had no good traits of character. Cromwell though 
despot was decidedly a far better ruler than Charles. Cromwell was 
a despot, no doubt, but his despotism was of a far nobler type, since 
he always aimed at the good of his people and the constant motto 
before him .was ‘to strive for the well-being of the people.’ Crom- * 

well was a great administrator, statesman and patriot and a person 
who had always the good of his people at heart and who did so much 
to improve the condition of his people. 

It has been correctly remarked that his greatness at home was 
a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. It is really true that Crom¬ 
well's foreign policy was most vigorous, energetic and successful and 
made England a great power and thus the glory and greatness which 
Cromwell achieved for himself and his' country was far greater than 
his success and achievement at home. (For this please study his for¬ 
eign policy in the next answer and it .will help us to know that the 
greatness which Cromwell achieved at home was insignificant as com¬ 
pared to greatness he won abroad). Some persons consider his home 
policy a failure for he ruled like a military despot and cared neither 
for the wishes of the Parliament nor those of his people. He was 
well-intentioned and his ideas were so high and noble that the masses 
were unable to appreciate them. 

His Religious Policy. He was a devout Christian and feared God. 

His two objectives were popular government and freedom of reli¬ 
gion. A man of intense religious feelings, he looked upon all he did, 
clue to God's providence. He prepared the ground for religious tol¬ 
eration. He gave liberty of worship to all religious sects except the 
Catholics. Practically all the Puritan sects .were tolerated. The ‘So¬ 
ciety of Friends’ also known as the ‘Quakers’ was founded under him 
and it made a nice contribution to the spiritual life of the countr>. 

Even the J.ews were free to worship as they liked and were allowed 
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to return to England. He ordered an enquiry to be made into the 
•character of clergymen and turned out those who were vicious or 
in any way disloyal to the Commonwealth. This was really a great 
service to the cause of Christianty. His desire was to make’the'peo¬ 
ple lead strictly pure lives, and as such under him innocent amuse¬ 
ments like singing, dancing, drawing painting etc., .were forbidden for 
fear of corrupting the people. “Trust in God and keep vour powder 
dry is said to have been the advice he gave to his soldiers. He per¬ 
secuted no sect on religious ground. He was liberal even in the a-e 
ot persecution. He was sometimes misunderstood for his liberal re- 
Iigious views were far in advance of time. 

Q. Give a brief account of the foreign policy of Cromwell. 

voot Q " The Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
lest ore the prestige which England had lost in Europe under the 
first two Stuarts.” Explain and substantiate. Or 

Q. The historian Clarendon says, ‘‘Cromwell’s ore-itnecc 
home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad.” Discuss Or 

Q. England was more warlike during; the nerinH 
Commonwealth than she had been at anv ntw . of the 

Hundred Years’ War with France” Elucidate oT ^ the 
imperalist.” Discuss ™* 8 uT 0nly * militant Pr °testant; he was 

of C^mweillnTp^d 1 ;^^ 1 ^^?/^ the fore jP 

taken.” (Ramsay Muir). Commit ’ WaS Wholly mis ' 

CROMWELLS FOREIGN POLICY AND WARS 

first-class power'HVfXw^'a^oy 6 ^^^ 6 made En S'and a 

iszssr "* - ■ -Jsncz, -tssa 

place Cromwell had*t^op'pt^ ^ n0ticed - In the first 

wea ui. Secondly, he had^to undertake^ ' C " em,CS ° f lhe Common- 
land Thirdly, h e had t0 {( , . dke a commercial war with Hol- 

World. Neither during theTudor ZrtT^ J Co,onies «n the New 

t^sssxs^ 1 

Z :Z P S;j h t f ° rei8n ^ « ®' ven as under: 
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them at me and other 

non and.ffm' 16 The e unamtS Iris?t were * kUled in thousands. St. 
places (1649). me unar taken refuse was set on fire 

Peter's Church where "“^^f.^^taTesmBarbados. The re- 

and destro>ed. Man> Iri d in three months Cromwell 

vv e !s ma"er o^^ Ultimately Ireland was united with England. 

W" r JriZJTvSSZ S 

Stuarts. After p"^'Charles as the king of England.^ 

Scots at once proclaimed Covenanters were will- 

Charles 11 landed in Scotland in 1650 ind swor e (o 

ing to fight for him and Pvetamwagio “ Cromwell was 
uphold the Government and the Presbyter 6 t0 control 

sent to Scotland with an army of f^/^id Leslie who were 

the situation. He defeated the M anv Scots were killed or taken 
seized with great terror and panic ™a"y Scots^ ^ ^ ^ of 

prisoner and a '' ,hel ^ a |f“ 8 y was d formed by the Royalists and Co- 
Dunbar. In 1651 a new a y Vned at S cone after swearing to 
venanters, and Charles 11 Cromwell gained possession of 

observe the League and Covenant. Cromweu g n march . 

Fife, and cut Charles off from the north of Scot ana battle 

ed southwards. Cromwell overtook and, and Charles fled 

■n disguise'to Normandy. 'Vhus the royal cause in Scotland was des- 
tr0y lr with ’n ,651 the Englis* 

Navigation Act s or m the sh.ps of the country which 

were to be carried in English.ships or P q£ Ho)land) had been 

produced the goods. The ? rcar rving P goods from one place to an- 
following the ‘carrying trade (carry. g | fits The Navigation 

other) for some time and thus‘ ™™= in g 2 . trad l e and caused them im- 
Act seriously affected the suffered a great loss, as the 

mense loss. ‘Their shipping '"d^ “countries/ This led to a 
Dutch were the chief c..rr • whic f, i aste d front 1652 to 1654. 
war between England a " d .^°', ^romp was defeated by the English 
The Dutch fleet under ”0"^ war continued with vary- 

under Blake in the En 8 ,lsh . Cha " rorn nletely defeated in the end. 
inc fortunes, but The Dutch were ^ the Dutc h agreed to 

Peace was made between th , , t he £ ng ii s h supremacy on th 

‘he Na ;f f°" t> A wi,h Elolland proved highly advantageous to Eng- 

land. rmmwell made a leaeue 

Formation of the "s'known'as the P—nt League. The 
of the four Protestant count „ , Holland and England. 

KSwic.itssu ui- - 
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him the "Saviour of Protestantism )C sense a 

England and France. Cronwell was h hjs policy of 

Of Protestantism". He »*ed the Fwjch^l^^ treatment. I he 

persecuting the Pr0 ^ n J agree d t0 his proposal and this ready 

French King L ° u ‘ S J r V brou °ht the two countries nearer and helped to 
acceptance on his part orou c ni u ■< v 5 

_ ^ «Up nrPsii l, C of C rOniWCli. / w w 

,nCr Fn g ,and and W ^rl^a^mmS S*-* 

SS by wSrsecured l — r - g 

land. The concessions thus secured proved nicmy 

the English people. _ 

r.; gl and and Spain. On the continent Spain and France were 

fighting each other. Cromwell made an Wand of 

defeated the Spainsh fleet at - Anglo-French army 

attacked hT'town Xth n, 'th^Spanish Nethedands. Dunkirk 
was captured and the French King handed it over to Cromwell. 
Criticism of Cromwell's Foreign Policy. Cromwell made 

l ^ 8 Spain" o'miweH^imide the 

Kdn» ,C of France a formidable monarch who could upset the balance 
of power and thus disturb the peace of Europe. 1 hus helping I ranee 
aoamst Spain was wrong in principle. In siding with France Crcn - 
vvell rendered a disservice to England for it enabled Louis XIV 
lav the foundation of his enormous power which afterwards preyed 
so dangerous to the peace and harmony of Europe H's forc^n pol - 
cv would have been considered still more successful if he l ad lKlpe 
the weak and declining Spain against a powerful France for that would 
not have upset the balance of power. 

Results of Cromwell’s Foreign Policy. Cromwell’s foreign po¬ 
licy which was bold and energetic proved very successful It won 
England a position she had not had since the days of Elizabeth. It 
raised England from a low to a position of prodominance in Europe. 
The power and prestige of England were enhanced and she became 
a very important nation on the continent. Cromwell won for Eng¬ 
land a maritime supremacy which she has ever since retained. 

“Cromwell was eminently successful in making England a great 
power. The defeat of the Dutch in the Dutch wars and the humilia¬ 
tion of the Spaniards made her the greatest commercial power in the 
east. Fie thus greatly increased England's colonial possessions and 
considerably enhanced her prestige in the eyes of the European 
powers. Fie really laid the foundations of the future greatness of 
Eneland. He made England supreme on the seas as well as on the 
land.” 

The brilliant results of Cromwell's foreign policy lead us to con¬ 
clude that the Commonwealth had done something at all events to 
restore the prestige which England had lost under the first two Stuarts. 




Cromwell upheld the honour of England by his wise and powerful 
policy and made England a great country. Thus we see that his for¬ 
eign 'policy was so successful that Cromwell s greatness at home ap¬ 
peared to* be a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. This is true 
that Cromwell s policy brought greatness to him but his foreign policy 
bore greater lruil and brought Cromwell greater honour. 

Ramsav Muir's criticism of Cromwell's foreign policy is exag¬ 
gerated Who can deny that his foreign policy strengthened England s 
position on the whole by adding immensely to its power and prestige. < 
Ac a in. who can deny that England gained strength and influence on 
the sea and that Cromwell had done at all events something to res- 
ore the prcstice which England had lost in Europe under the firs 
two Stuarts (James I and Charles 1), who can deny that Cromwell 
made England formidable and respected abroad? CromweH dcse.ves 
credit for all this and England is grateful to him for his efforts to 
make it a great country. In 1649 after the execution of Charles I 
the situation at home and abroad got so worse that only a person of 
the calibre of Cromwell could control it. It goes to the credit of 
Cromwell to have controlled this difficult position with success. 

Q. What is your estimate of Cromwell. Or, 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s character, work and achievement. 

What is his place in history? Or, 

Q. Discuss the importance of Cromwell’s political career m ^ 

the history of England. Or. 

Q. Describe Cromwell’s contribution towards making Eng¬ 
land a powerful country in Europe. 

AN ESTIMATE OF CROMWELL OR HIS WORK AND 

ACHIEVEMENT 

IMPORTANCE OF HIS POLITICAL CAREER 

A Man of High Aims ami Ideals. He was brave dutiful and 
devout. He was ambitious yet patriotic. In private life^he was> g 

SSSX *anarchy h< and “aofZf 

g? never ^wanted 6 personal'gain^ut StM anxiety was to seek 

the welfare of England. . 

^ Grea, Mi,l,ary Genius. He was a great military^genms and 

one of the ablest generals _that England had eve^^ ^ mi]itary , ac . 

the greatest soldier of his ag . ‘ f .. wit h extraordinary zeal 

^ ctragr He - 

Wh ° Tcrlal PmrioL Cromwell never looked to any personal ad- 
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“He was always anxious establishment of bng- 

country and his despot* rule saw W ^ ^ ^ conlincnl . He 

lish supremacy over the sea England a great power, 

was completely successful‘"“ v insignificant as compared to 
What he did at home was \er> c .broad That is why it 
what he achieved and a mere shadow 

has been said that his . c c hance d ihe glory and gicat- 
of his greatness abroad. Ho i ^ tluls added much 

ness of England by ''| s f lr ^=" f lf , he ' Dutch and the Spant- 
to its significance.. The deU.it power in the hast 

ards made her the greatest commercimr .plcn.lid 

The last years of C .TTrn s ‘ broid on both sea and land, 
achievements of English an - important prizes 

in a war aga.mt Spain, durin, vhnh^u ^ 1^,.^ He 

lnd 

^a^heholindations of the f, 

orPdtncss of It, iiillcl• » 

The prestige tlrat En | J,a ^ *' undoubtedly ^ruc 

8TJS .T-vr*’« 

&AVZS1S& stfaser- «***• -— 

Ssssssisl 

countries on the basis of economic equality. As a tar si htcO . 
man he could clearly judge that the permanent union of EnJand. 
Scotland and Ireland’was the only road of the strength and prosperity 
of the British Isles and that as long as they worked in co-operation 
and with a good will, they could successfully face even the grcalcsi 

danger. 
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Improvement in the Navy. He also put the English Navy on 
a sound footing because he could see a brilliant future of England m 
becoming a strong sea-power. It was with this view that he strength¬ 
ened the navy and made it very efficient. It was with her strong and 
efficient navy that England in Cromwell’s time and long after him 
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could win her great and memorable victories on the sea and thus 
m ke k a great naval, commercial and colonial power. It is rightly 
sa d that to Cromwell belongs the credit of the revival of English 
sea-power and the establishment of the navy on a basis of permanent 
efficiency. During his reign English seamen began to establish their 

influence. 

Tolerant Irani Religions Point o\ View He had granted reli¬ 
gious liberty to all except the Roman Catholics. A man of intense 
religious feelings, he thought that whatever he did and achieved was 
through God’s will and grace. He persecuted no religious sect for 
he was God-fearing. He was large-hearted and his ideas of tolera¬ 
tion were far more liberal than those generally prevalent during his 

own life-time. 

His Place in History. Cromwell is entitled to a high place m 
the first row of great soldiers, administrators and statesmen of Eng¬ 
land who mould the destinies of nations. The success m the Civil 
War was mostly due to his courage, determination and orgamsa 1 
of the army known as the New Mcdel. 

At the outset, the Commonwealth was faced with a .very .diffi- 
mh risk on all sides The people themselves were bitterly hostile to 

tSc CommonwLuh 65 - With affirjn hand VKuo ^ent The 

IS becorne'die 

°o f f England by 

bv virtue of his great qualities a . rharles to reconquer the 

British Empire nor left a chance ^ he tes rf he time and ruth- 
throne of his father. He to*™ 1 ?*'**™ f i° ve pea ce to the land 
lessly crushed those who stood in his way to give v 

that had been long sick of the war conditions. 

His home policy was based to a certain extern 0 J 1 h ^ n ' 1 ^^ e y ss ion P of 
tism but that was for the nation g • ^...ujected to a tyranni¬ 
ses I (1603) to 1649 the country“ “pSSSte tli best in- 
cal rule. Cromwell who was always> a j* so lQ P ng a$ n0 opposition 
terests of his people ruled^ wisely a d j t y £ and conceS sions 

was shown to him. He secured oesi schools to spread 

for his people from other countries^ He bu^many^ . Tn his 

education and reformed the ins 8 or gree dy of wealth. He 

private life he was never fond of any gains or grc y 

hated shams and insincerities. ,, , t 

He was a true Christian a ? d .^^xtend'Jd 8 * liberty 1 * of worship to 
the cause of Protestantism he gladly ; „ io us feelines and look- 

all except the Catholics. He had mtense rel gious feeling h 

ed upon himself as an agent in caring out ttajU oM ^ 

God He introduced many reforms * tion . He was above 
ordinarily liberal even in the age ot per 
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fanaticism and adopted a policy of toleration. He was religious and 
honest. He even treated politics as a part of religion. 

By his bold and vigorous foreign policy he made England a 
powerful nation in Europe and the credit that it had lost under the 
first two Stuarts (James I and Charles 1) was restored. He raised 
the prestige of England to the highest point and made her respected 
and feared in Europe. He saved England when her safely was im¬ 
perilled and always remained calm and unperturbed in moments of 
crisis. 

Thus Cromwell rendered most valuable services to England bv 
improving its domestic and foreign position and giving it a place of 
honour among the nations of the world. ‘'Oliver Cromwell was more 
powerful abroad (as at home) than the preceding Kings of England 
had been; and his admirals and generals won victories in various parts 
of the world. He was feared throughout Europe.” (Lethbridge). 
His rule was marked by efficiency, both at home and abroad He is 
sometimes, accused of ruling unconstitutionally. To this the supporters 
of Cromwell's policy reply that he found his Parliaments less tolerant 
than himself. His Parliaments would not allow to carrv out the 
Policy.of ‘healing and settling.' When he is charecd with the execu¬ 
tion of ( harles. he said about this charge that Charles’s execution was 
a cruel necessity, i.e.. as long as Charles lived there could be no per¬ 
manent peace and tranquillity in the country. For all this Cromwell 

deserves the hearty thanks of the English nation and entitles himself 
to a place ol great honour in history. 

u I j I,S character and ex P ,oils h ‘"e indeed been bitterly criticised 
but it is now generally agreed that he is one of the noblest Iknircs in 
English history, and one of the greatest men of action But'for his 
military genius England might have been subjected to roval despo¬ 
tism and the United Kingdom disrupted.” (Mukerji) He was on' 

, 0 h f et« £reateSl ° f E " SlKh " 1C " »*» was honoured aiuj 0 fearo/ ki 

land Q fromT6t9 e to h r660 ari oU ChemeS ** ^eruance of Eng- 

m ade Q du?“ Co mm o n we alth^ and ZTTrf 

1649 and 1660. Or, ^ Protec torate between 

C T Criment after the 

Bison, the various VSK 

;'he e p^^^ m m a a d ; b b e >- 
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wasst- n wwk 

o\ernment was the first attempt to change 'the naTu’re 
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Constitution, i.e.. from unwritten and flexible to written and rigid 

(1653), respectively. 

3 A new scheme of government known as ‘The Humble e 1 - 
tion and Advice (1656) was tried last of all. 

For all these constitutional experiments and schemes please con¬ 
sult answer previously given. 

O Discuss briefly the internal administration of Cromwell, 

"pe^ ° US Me ' ‘ 

Ur ’ Q. “Cromwell was but Charles I writ large”. Do you agree 
with this statement? Or, 

o Cromwell’s rule was a military despotism for the nation 
good ■ Do you agree with this statement. 

Cromwell and Charles I resembled eadi^other m ^ertam^ im 

portant rei^^.^wem persons of the same type and one 
appeared as if both of the P • ute slu j v 0 f facts shows 

was the exact copy of the other i( , ht ea juy say that one 

that it was not so. A superhcal observer rngM e V ^ Qlher 

was as bad as the other and that one faded ^ djttercntly . Charles 
but a careful examination leads o one hate d and he W as 

became very unpopular and bis ru s “ ulism and uUcr disregard * 
so obstinate and unyielding that his * ‘ sent him to gallows 

to the wishes of the people and the c ^e o” oHver Cromwell. The 
but it did not happen so in the\ he lc an d they did 

despotic rule of Cromwell was ‘°' er a f civil War in his time as we 
not rise against him and there main reason for this was that 

find in the reign of Charlesf ™ e^ anJ hear( whlch Charles 

Cromwell possessed certain q riesnotic was purelv meant for 

did not. Cromwell’s ru e theWgh *solely for 

nation’s good. f S ™ e "L^°as "he 1 wasi'Trear reformer but Charles 
the well-being of h |S people a s he was g ^ hi2h ideals> Charles 

lived in a dreamland of his own an Kinas and as such he 

was a thorough believer in the dmne of his subjects. 

S£ 5= S£fs.fes“ •“ 
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was heavy. fnl _ rate opposition and whenever 

2- Both ^c°u, o -u^to thwart their will that was 
there was anything like an u 
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dissolved them when they found that they stood in their way. The 
relations between them and their Parliaments were far from cordial. 


B. DISSIMILARITIES OF THE TWO OR THE FACTORS 
WHICH MADE THE RULE OF CROMWELL TOLERATED BY 

THE PEOPLE 


1. Cromwell, a Great Patriot, Administrator and Statesman. 
Cromwell is considered to be a great patriot and statesman who ren¬ 
dered great services to his country. His services to his country were 
praiseworthy. Far more than any body else, it was Cromwell who 
was responsible for the victories which destroyed the Royalist cause. 
It was for the first time in history that he created a Parliament to 
which the English, the Scots and the Irish sent their representatives. 
On the other hand Charles I was neither a patriot nor a statesman. 

2. Cromwell's Domestic Policy or Reforms. In the matter of 
internal government of the country both Charles I and Cromwell were 
despotic but Cromwell tried to introduce several reforms in the coun¬ 
try whereas Charles made no attempt for the benefit of his people. 

(i) Establishment of Peace and Order. Cromwell suppressed 
all those elements that were likely to disturb peace and order in the 
country. People immediately needed a strong man on the throne who 
could give them the blessinss of an orderly government to enable them 
to follow their vocations with perfect case and lead a life of peace and 
security and who could administer even-handed justice to his people. 

(ii) He appointed a Commission to bring about a reform in the 
Law and Law Courts of the country so that people could receive 
better justice. 


(iii) To extend the advantages of education to his people. Crom¬ 
well founded many new schools and the University of Durban for 
the extension and efficient control of education. In* this way educa¬ 
tion received great impetus. Cromwell patronized literature and 
great writers like Milton and Marvell were dulv encouraged by him. 

Charles had no such interest and did not bother about introduc¬ 
ing reforms in the country or patronizing men of letters and learning 
Letters and literature had no attraction for him. c 


r u ( ! V V T( ^ im P rovc . the social condition of the people. Cromwell 
forbade by law gambling, theatre-going, dueling, dancing, races, cock- 
hghtmg and other such activities as adversely affected^the character 
2L h, L. peo l le '. So ". le P e °P'<= looked upon it as undue interference 


with 


. !, h t P u, 1 and ,n ™cent activities, but he wanted the people to 
ead a highly pure noble and natural life so that the foundation of 

high C rra g ctS nerat,0nS mi£ht bC buil ‘ thc of Turity "and 
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i not exist in name in other coun 

cism when re l igio us toleratw. d d £ t the Papists (extreme fol- 

tries of Europe and in E »‘ r “j icious f ecls were granted toleration, 
lowers of the P°P^ ‘ th ~ Roman Catholics and the Angli- 

i.e., freedom of worship. Commonwealth were allowed to 

cans who were opposed \ Jews too who had been expelled 

enjoy considerable totera ^ a , lowed l0 relU rn and enjoy the right 

from England Ion b< Quakers were also treated leniently. He 
of private worship. T U imnort^nt reforms in the Church parti- 

also introduced a numher of mportam ^10^^ ^ (o 

cularly by driving away the Xrotecf Protestants but at the same 
it . This is true that he reasons. Gifted 

lime he did not like i? ^ ^ would haV e gone even further in grant- 

with a liberal mind, Cr followers did not allow him to go that 

ing ^eedom o religion buHns that he was found to be 

extent. It goes to he ere. and religious persecution 


Xan, in InXXen Xe was fanaticism and religious persecution 
al round. 


Charles had appointed Laud to * h fat^d^'■ 

can religion. He did not ^ n0 ' ctices which were highly offensive 

s tna? nwa?Jr s 

injustice and they strongly put down Pur. an prea ^ 

tions and all those persons who .^ ,d n XhS There was no religious 
and Charles were most severely punished, there 

liberty worth the name. 

4. Bold and Successful Foreign Policy of <*,"• » Xd 0 w 
correctly said that Cromwells Sreatness at home was o y and 

of his greatness abroad. Cromwell de eated the of (rade 

the Dutch. Navy was strengthened which le ss|ons He m ade 

and commerce and the expansion mistake on the part of 

an alliance with France against Spam. (I was lengthened 

r—” s-aart 
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commercial, colonial and naval power. There j s n0 

doubt that Charles and Cromwell were both depots b^ ^ ^ of 

despotism was of a nobler type f people. This good trait 

the government was the well-being ^ ^ ver sought personal 

was missing in Charles s despotism. Cromwell n - f his coun . 

gain or advancement but sincerely worked ‘ ^ tUough ,i w;s 

^ilit^^pS W Ch“es^tism° was found wanting - 
th S On the other hand in the time of James /o^gnations . 1 England 
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Charles had no independent foreign policy and to serve his personal 
ends he allowed it to be controlled by France. Cromwell never 
sought personal gains blit always had the good of the country at heart. 
Charles was devoid of all such high ideals. 


From the dissimilarities between Cromwell and Charles I it is 
very clear that Cromwell had always at heart the welfare of his peo¬ 
ple’and was anxious to promote their character and prosperity. He 
never cared for any personal advantage. He gave to his people peace. 
* order and security. Cromwell was a great patriot, administrator and 
statesman who took all pains to improve the condition of his people. 
He granted them religious toleration and freedom of conscience. His 
greatness at home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad. By 
following a bold and vigorous foreign policy, he made England a 
powerful country in the world from commercial, colonial and naval 
point of view. The people could appreciate what Cromwell had 
done for them. Under these circumstances the people saw no wis¬ 
dom and sense in rising against their ruler and they tolerated his arbi¬ 
trary rule. On the other hand Charles’s policy had weakened the 
country and resulted in the Civil War which did incalculable harm to 
the people. He look no interest in the welfare of his subjects. His 
rule was arbitrary and they had no bright future in it. That is why 
they could not tolerate his rule and there was the great Civil War 
which ultimately resulted in his death. 


„ Q Why did the attempts to set up a stable form of govern¬ 
ment during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate fail? Or, 

Q. Describe the causes to which you would attribute the 
downfall of the Protectorate. Or, 


Q. Account for the impermanence of Cromwell’s work. 
UNPOPULARITY AND FAILURE OF PURITAN REVOLUTION 

The following were the main causes that were responsible for 

the unpopularity or failure of the Puritan Regime or the impcrnian- 
cnce or Cromwell s work: — 

loo Fast and Too Far. The promoters of the Puritan Revo¬ 
lution went too fast and too far. At one stroke they abolished the 
kingly othce, the House of Lords and the Episcopal Church The 
masses were not prepared for these revolutionary changes The r 
speed was very great and the people could not travel at thfs ratc 

Stern t y nta, l Rule. “A pleasure loving nation like the Fn« 

ass 

amusements, horse racing he-r h,iiiL ? b Harmless 

painting, etc., had been prohibited 6 Even ih?*7 S ’ dan . Cmg - drawin S. 
houses were ordered to be closed ’ r™n b f atres and entertainment 
English people betier and ■ t Cror ™ cI1 wanted to make the 

but the people wte not prepared to U we 1 ^ magis l rates nnd ^ ld >ers 
placed upon the amusemcnt s P a^d - ,l ' f untan restrictions 

the government unpopular ent ertainments of the people made 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


3. The Ideals of Commonwealth Far in Advance of the Time. 
ideals of Commonwealth such as religious toleration, reformed 

. * • * .lilh\; thp npnnlp. a ^ thp<ip 


The ideals ol Lommonweuim miui 

Parliament and strict morality were not liked by the people as these 
ideals were much before time. The Puritans who controlled the gov¬ 
ernment in the days of Cromwell wanted to create a heaven on earth. 
They tried to make the English people a nation of saints. Godliness 
was considered the chief qualilication for any service. Even most 
innocent amusements were prohibited to the people. Cromwell s 
ideals were far in advance of the time. Cromwell’s speed was too 
fast to be appreciated by the masses. He travelled much faster than 

his contemporaries. 


4 Unrepresentative Character of Cromwell s Parliament. Crom¬ 
well's Parliaments did not consist of the representatives of the nation. 
He did not treat his Parliaments properly. He expelled all those mem¬ 
bers who did not agree with him or stood in his way. 

His over-bearing conduct was intolerable to the people. He 
twice called his Parliament but could not pull on with it. He had 

to dissolve it. , . .. ,, 

5 Cromwell’s Military and Despotic Rale. He ruled with the 
help of the army. His whole system of government was based on 
military strength * He had divided the whole country into eleven 
(twelve according to some) districts and placed each district under a 
Major-General with unlimited powers. Cromwell dominated every¬ 
where in the country during the years 1653-58. The Ex tremists. the 

Irish, the Scots and the Long Parliament (the Run JP> ^J 111 ^ 
suppressed He imposed greater restrictions upon individual liberty 
and ? freedom of speech. Cromwell did not rule the country w. h the 
help of Parliament. He ruled like a despot. He imposed taxes 

imprisoned and fined persons arbitrarily. MerchaI J ts ’"nkheTwhen 
larly subjected to heavy taxation and were severely punished 

they failed to pay. 

Edicts having the force of law were issued on the Pro tee or s 
sole authority. People found that monarchy had ^een^bohshed^ £ 
to be followed by a Government of the sword. Hence it F 

position of the masses. 
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7 No Attempt at Religious and Political Liberty. J^e execu¬ 
tion of Charles I was not followed of liberty 

&"antstrument o£ tyranny in the hands of the successful mmo- 
n,y ' 8 . Discontent o, ,He Republicans. The republicans were discon- 
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tented because the republic was crushed and absolute rule of Crom¬ 
well was established. This rule could not satisfy the Republicans 
whose ideals were quite dilferent from those of the prevailing system 
of government. 

9. Half-liearied Measures of Cromwell. Most of his measures 
were half-hearted and he seldom cared for the wishes of his people. 
Sometimes he would not hear even his own partisans and advisers. 
His religious toleration was also incomplete. He was intolerant to 
Papists and the adherents of the Church of England. 


10. Cromwell’s Personal Defects. Cromwell had certain perso¬ 
nal defects which stood in his way of introducing a system of Govern¬ 
ment based on the good-will of the ruled. “His nature was fiery, 
rough and reserved. Usually he could not tolerate opposition from 
any quarter. 1 he Chief defect of his administration was that he fail¬ 
ed to create harmony between his personal rule and Parliamentary 
institutions. His government was not based on the good-will of the 
ruled, it was the rule of the sword”. He had failed to win the con¬ 
fidence and loyalty of his people and thus deprived himself of their 
willing co-operation. 


11. Hatred of the Royalists. The Royalists hated Cromwell 
and regarded him as a usurper in the place of the King. People 

silently pul up with his despotic rule and arbitrary measures because 
they were afraid of his great powers. 


Important Note. This is true that Cromwell's government was 
despotic but it had its good side too (for this please see his home 
religious and foreign policy). Had Cromwell's son and successor 
Richard Cromwell been a competent and tactful ruler, the Protec- 
WOuld no . t . ‘ lav f e collapsed so suddenly. He had none of his 

ul h n ? £ cn,us ;. ht . 11 ? force of character and was devoid of ambition. 
He quickly retired into private life giving up his office After his 

retirement into private life, the Rump and the army quarrel as a 

nr-nnL ° f Whl ? l , her f , was 8 eneral anarchy in the country. As the 
jy ere ? ired of lon 8 despotism since the advent of James I 

tion° 3 (l66m who! 0 ' 6 wel . comed S eneral M °nk who called a Conven- 
non (1660) whose members, in accordance with the wishes of th<* 

peopJe, passed a resolution to restore the old GovemnTent of Ki„« 

try as ChadeTlT"^^-'° T'f Prince Charles ,0 govern ‘he font 
of the Protectorate were thl^nn 6 C , aUSeS ° f , the suddcn termination 
Cromwell and the quarrel betweelwh/'ll 6 ^ tact, f ssness of Richard 

to general anarchyIn thecountry P 8nd ‘ he army which lcd 


other important and university questions 
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wealth meet them ? difficulties. How did the Common- 


How did Oliver Cromwell try to rule England after he came 
into power ? What was his foreign policy ? 

Give an estimate of the work and achievements of Cromwell. 

Why did the Commonwealth or the Republican Government 

fail ? 

Write a note on Cromwell’s internal and external policy. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE RESTORATION (1660) 

AND 

CHARLES II (1660—1685) 

KinT r ,Z' m , °L ' 660 "" remora,ion of 

, ! ’ \ he L° rd s <"'d the Commons and 

kred from the 'Zn^hipTy'avhZ'^tht ‘‘'of 

sZ? r ,f ol c !Z%!dZ d : X"!Z"ktt!Z P 

pptd" Z.ZTiZi: zt z::: cii 

ks / before the beginning of the Civil War"" 

Account for the Kestom^nTtL* slum'Anarchy i„ 


minded. He had none of his father*. ^ and religious- 

maintain balance between the armv md i 1 ^ p S r md Was unab,e to 

strong enoueh to contml ih~ •. . he Par, 'ament. He was nm 

-teres, in p^cVHe°'wou u'T™ S . Hc ^ - 
Parliament. The army was not sa kiwi ^ the arni >' nor the 
|an The Commons protested aeainst hi/w* !? ,m * aS ,1C was a civil- 
I arllament. The officers then recaecI ? knCSS and dissolved 
Oliver Cromwell had dismissed Tr u-,e u ' n L . on " Parliament, which 
end of a Parliament. The Rumo S f I,cd thc R «nip or hinder 
resigned and retired into private > 7 ?’ d ' d wc! want Rl 'chard, so he 
made no attempt to keep power in hie’ m , 659, Ric hard Cromwell 
into private life savin* f . ,n h,s own hands but quickK " 
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restore the old Government of King. Lords "ws't^ored. 
vile Charles II lo govern U '• Urey should recall 

Parliameni began to consuRi decision a messenger came 

Charie>. Cut be to re their a rnv ng at .. Thc ~Declara- 

f r °m C - ‘‘'in'lhc'Declaration, Charles promised (D pardon lo 

lion of Ihcda. . .i.i express their loyalty, with the excep- 

all who. witn.n forty days, should p } (2) liberty of con- 

lion of those who were excluded by Pari'^ w * re tQ be 

sconce. O) all quest,ons regardrng the and *«len ^ 

"anX^'Si on the same pay and con- 

dilions , on # 

to Holland lo bring Charles lo E»M^t,^nd amid uni- 
2d.h May. 1660. ^“JoTSton" as a march of tri- 

umph. aTparUes and' order of men joining lo welcome him bac . 

rf a ejjffcS «SWS 

£?;"vc 'if,” <p& 

ed a most vigorous policy ‘ nd ^ cce . CromN vell his son Richard 
signed to him. After the death of Oliver Crom ^ ^ 

Cromwell succeeded to hls tj \ l ' c h country so he resigned and re- 
to maintain peace and onJer mjte '™ chaos and disorder in 

tired into private life. N , £ E n „| an d. General Monk 

the country, and seeing this pit“° lc P llk cstore or der. English soldiers 
marched on London with a view t . A ^ was the joy of 

under Lambert marched agains. Mon . b London unoppos- 

the people at the attitude o Monk ':haU^ er y skilfully dispersed the 
ed. He declared a free Pari ament ancl^ eff<jr(s , hat Restora- 

turbulent army. It was mainly ^ n came to the throne Monk 

tion was made possible. Whe an d was created Duke 

warn in the reign of 

Charles 11. n f the Restoration or the 

- - - “ 

significance of the Restoration Or ^ 0r , 

l STuTsTTmi effects of the EngUsn Restora- 

^ £ The Restoration of 1660 But £ 

King, the Lord Ydiffered fiSTthe’ Kingship by the 

srr :s 
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fore the beginning of the Civil War.” (Carter and Mears). Ex¬ 
plain this statement fully. 

The following were ihe chief effects or results of die Restora¬ 
tion or the permanent effects of the Great Civil War or Puritan 
Revolution. 

PERMANENT EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 

(i) It was a Restoration of Limited Monarchy. After Crom¬ 
well’s death, his son Richard Cromwell took charge of the ollice hut 
he was so weak and incompetent that he found himself unfit to main¬ 
tain peace and order and balance between the army and the Parlia¬ 
ment. As a result of this there was general anarchy and disorder in 
the country and Richard Cromwell seeing this pitiable slate of affairs 
into which England was plunged resigned his office and retired into 
private life. 

After his resignation, extreme lawlessness and chaos prevailed in 
the country and the army and the Parliament quarrelled with each 
other. People w-ere tired of this state of alfairs and the Republican 
Experiment or the Rule of the Commonwealth which was not very 
successful. People wanted monarchy and consequently the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament sent an invitation to Charles 11 who accepted the in¬ 
vitation and returned to the throne of England. The people wel¬ 
comed their new monarch amidst shouts and rejoicings. But the 
new king had to observe certain definite limits and checks on his 
powers. He was not to override the authority, nor levy taxes without 
1 arliamentary sanction or raise money by illegal means. Ihe Court 
ol the Star Chamber and the Court of High Commission which the 
I rcvious kmg^ had been using as instruments of oppression were abo- 

i .vnr l herC , " ere l ,° be no Prerogative courts, no irresponsible 
government and no rule of the King’s favourites”. There was to be 

' The reien a of Ihe'sf f / ir,iamCnl a " d P ro P c,| y constituted authority. 
Thl v f 1. S ord was over - the reign of the Law had bcaun” 
The position of the restored king was much chanced i e lie had to 

rule the country constitutionally and it was not possible‘for I in 

wmmsrnrn 

The R^orZn'tough"'' th'e m" ,ncmatd '^e,, 
ration was not onl> the cstorLon ofmo "'""k a ! We "- The Rcs «> 
tion of the Parliament as well bUt U was a r «tora- 

tectorate, the House of Lords "u ^nimonwealth and Pro- 

liament was to consist of two Ho„ b< „ shed but now the Par- 

House of Commons with ah its ane ^ ° f Lords ^ the 
"as to be a freely-elected Parliament nt J Vlleges ' , Henceforth there 

» ovottid. i« d «„ 
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important affairs wa V|J 0 ^ e th ^^^ The® ParlSa- 

ntent^urther"secured the rightt of wi?ho« 

forced loans. Ship Money and any °' he ‘Te contddered illeeal and 
the authority of the Parhament was 1 to £ '"s of the' Parlia- 

against the constitution of t eec u and several other im- 

ment enjoyed the right * f t tfgA thc new Parlia- 

portant rights and P nv “ e © cs * , . all powerful in the country 

ment was supreme in the 'and. the P Parliament revived and 

*arcs o, p—. 


aim was niauv cx .— . 

(iii) /r war rt region of ,Ue M 
-w completely in the ha» boT£e of “" was n0 !onger in the 
brought back a church the con "° . contro |led by the Parliament, 
hands of the king but it was “Vich were collec- 

The Cavalier Parliament passed a‘ numb l r c A ren(lon Code rest0Te d 

r?, srfisswrz 
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( iv) /, was a Region of £ r TZ despo tkrule 

ist squires had suffered ‘™ men ^Aw r tates The confiscated lands 

and* thus the'social rule of the upper 

class was restored. 


was resioicu. , ,, 

(V) /, «*» r, Region of ,ke Social^ « 

tion were _ Loured. With the return of Charles ^ 8^ Royal 

beuan. Tnere was a_a r j t licence, corruption and for 

Court of Charles became ^^^^^^^^y virtue. The sober and 
the evil influence exercised by wo forcoUen. Theatres, revalnes 

Stern rule of the CommonweaUh was *««“£" , and p 

of all kinds and orgies tookc the place of , he day . It is. 

Gambling, drinking and duel | ® r ^ { charles n in 1660 was 

therefore, rightly said that ' ’ e fa “h ng importance. 

followed by consequences of far etc Eld 

The various changes introduce by t _ Restor ation brought 

sas'S ss,::a ; i^ * -*>■« - 

was changed . , 'Rpqtoration of the 

bringing hack of the old 

Church”. Or, -Restoration of 

Q Discuss carefully the importance of the Resto 

Monarchy in 1660. Or. ^ whit ehall ^ 

M was changed". Comment. 


Or 




Q. “The Restoration of Charles II in 1660 was followed by 
consequences of far-reaching - importance. ’ Discuss. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 

Q. Describe the constitutional results of the Restoration. 

Ans. Please study first three points in the previous answer. 

CHARLES ITS ACCESSION, CHARACTER, AIMS AND 

OBJECTS 

Accession. He was the son of Charles I and after his father's 
execution he had run away from the country. He issued the Declara¬ 
tion of Breda which was approved by the Convention Parliament and 
so it restored him to the throne. 

Character. Aims and Objects. Charles had been trained in the 
school of adversity, and so he had acquired knowledge of human na¬ 
ture and capacity for intrigue and concealment. He possessed great 
natural capacity and tact but he was indolent, pleasure-loving anti im¬ 
moral in private life. His immorality had passed into a proverb and 
he was shamefully licentious. He was known by the popular title 
of 'Merry Monarch’. He well remembered the fate of his father and 
the hardships of exile, so he took great care not to displease Parlia¬ 
ment. He said so often. “1 do not want to go on my travels again.” 
He was a Catholic at heart and wanted to restore Catholicism in the 
country, but he was prudent enough not to declare himself openly 
as such for that would have created popular opposition. Apparently, 
he tried to maintain good relations with Parliament but he anxiously 
awaited the day when he would become absolute in the Kingdom. 
Charles carefully felt the pulse of the nation and would do nothin-: 
that would arouse popular indignation. Charles II and his successor 
James II both wished to rule as absolute monarchs but Charles II 
succeeded and James II failed. Charles II succeeded in retaining the 
throne even as a despotic ruler but James lost it. Like his father 
Charles I and his brother James II, Charles II was equally determin¬ 
ed to make himself despotic and to be independent of Parliamentar\ 
control. While Charles II and James II w-cre obstinate, foolish am 
tactless, Charles II was open to conviction, he was tactful and far 
sighted, kept up appearances and speedily yielded whenever he founo 
that there was a strong opposition to his measures. Though appa- 
tently ease-loving, he concealed great capacilv for intrigue which even 
a very able statesman could not understand. He avoided extremes 
and sagacious as he was. he never allowed the dinferences to go so far 
? S , K t0 in T a War or Revolution. He was much wiser'than his 

ce S sfui?uler eS thn, an h h bro,her , James Unlike them he was a sue 
cesstul ruler though his private life was scandalous. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Foreign Policy of Charles II 

Dec. s -m £0 ^f n , POliey f °L Ch . arle , S 11 desenes our in two res- 

Dutch w!rs R ° f Charles 11 wi,h France anJ <ii) The Three 

shin C ^ti S J r A R f ,a, ‘°' ,s France - T| tete was a ureal friend- 
Ship between Charles ]I and Louis XfV, the Kinu of France. For 



the next sixteen years the chief Spa'mTfranee had 

were his friendship with Fra ‘ was more to please France 

unfriendly relations with Spam u ‘ ds Spain). Charles s 

til at Charles 11 followed a policy Louis XIV into h.s 

greed for money f nve ; ^ f h ' h e French King. Louis freely used 

subordination to the ”' ser v e the interests of the French policy. 
Charles 11 as his tool to sc (hat Charles 11 married 

It was on the suggestion of Louis X po j was a bitter 

enemy "of The PortSguese also gave to""!? 

Uiiiel" as^ Cateriet h dowr r r.wo colonial possessions named Tangier 

and Bombay. Louis XIV that Charles was 


tST* ~ » - “»•* L “ XIV “ ” 

influenced to sell Dunkirk to him. -• - 

... I . . .^ /AT 1“ 


jimucnced to sell Dunkirk to h (he Spanish Nether- 

Triple Alliance. L ° ul!> Pp 0 , nl e 0 £ England raised a strong voice 

lands to get hold of A. PwP^ o£ so “ on concluded between the 

•luiinst this attack. An alliance w Triple Alliance (1661). 

Dutch. England and Swedcm kno^^ ish Netherlands but his en- 
Louis withdrew lus forces . l as strong as before. 

m ..»»«* D “ h r t »i«..«* 


rhe Treaiy of Dover and the Secret hel (romFrance to make 

Charles was extremely anxious to>g maintain a standing army. 

T,ea L Charles'l^ - promised to help Louis XIV of France against the 

Dutch. N'wal War and to get Zealand. 

2. England was 'o condu ^ (Q the Spanish 

3. Charles promised to supp 

lhr0 4 C Louis promised to pay Charles a sum of £300.000 a > 

* S °5 °^T^mtd to embrace Roman Catholicism and convert 

England into a Catholic country. ^ me „ an(J money to put 

6 Louis promised to help C . j n England. All thes 

down any °PP°f a ° rt the'treaty of Dover were ^0^0"^^ 
?wo S memUrs of the Cabal and were known 

f a an S the°fivfmembers of the Cabal. char)es issueJ the 

passed against them ^ Declaration and the Se^ r thc De clara- 
sense of hatred a = , un p 0 pular who soon wi Parliament 

s„ jsvriS »*» F, *“ 





, thA [>st Act which excluded all 
disapproved the Declaration, passed t oovernment p0 st and married 
Roman Catholics from holding y e william of Orange, the 

Princess Mary (daughter of James iu 
Chief Protestant King of Europe. 

THE DUTCH WARS 

FIRST DUTCH WAR, 1664—1667 

CaloeJ . 1 . There was strong commercial and colonial rivalry bet- 
ween the English and the Dutch. 

2 The passing of the Navigation Act made the rclat.ons very 

unpleasant between the English and the Dutch. . 

r .. . wcre sl iu unsettled among the sailors o. England 

and Holland in several places embittered the relations between the 

two “ l ^ riei F influencc 0 ver Charles 11 was responsible to a 

great extent in bringing about the War between the Enghsh and 

Dutch. , , , 

Events. The Dutch were defeated at Lowestoft and the - n g is 
captured New Amsterdam and new Jcrsy. Later on the » 
attacked the Enelish soil, gained some success and burnt some 
lish ships. The Dutch policy of Charles II became unpopulai. 

r Results Peace was at last made between the English and the 
Dutch by the Treaty of Breda. The English got Amsterdam ( sew 
York) and Jersy from the Dutch. The Dutch got Surinam from 

England in South America. 


SECOND DUTCH WAR, 1672—1674 

Louis XIV was a determined enemy of the Dutch. He attacked 
the Dutch but according to the Secret Ireatv of Dover. Charles 1 
was bound to help Louis in his attack on the Dutch. Hence England 
helped France. The war was very unpopular in England because the 
people knew that Encland had no direct interest in the war of ( har- 
les who was actinc as a tool of Louis. Hence England withdrew trom 
the war though it went on till 1678 between the French and the Dutch. 
The Dutch were saved by the shrewdness and genius of William of 
Orange who was strongly opposed to France and who had made it 
his life mission to check the growing ambition of Louis. 

Thus Charles IPs foreign policy was weak and undignilied. and 
unpopular in England for it made England serve as a dishonourable 
weapon in the hands of France for a few loaves of bread. 


A NOTE ON CHARLES IIS MINISTRIES 


A. The Ministry of Clarendon, 1660-1667. The Cavalier Parlia¬ 
ment (1661—1679) brought about the settlement of the Church by a 
series of Anti-Puritan Acts collectively known as the Clarendon Code. 

1. CorDoration Act, 1661. By this only those members of the 
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194 * trust who agreed to re- 

Municipal Corporation could hoW » ^ Church of England. 

read the rev'.sed Prayerexpelled from hvmgs m 

refused to read the revis ?•, (Anglican Church). 

the Established Church o England - ^, mg of more than 

- Conventicle Act . 1664. By this > to the practices of ^ 

me persons feu and could be punished, 

the Established Church - - . u those clergy who had 

*. *."**%. S* - 

s« &, ....a—.....« 

iastical^s^emrf Laud and Charles *- cordial, was 

Clarendon, whose relations with Charles 1^ where he spe „t 

• l6 „ „ W as formed alter the £ 

oi 

between the Ktng and ^ 

the 1 'Ministry 5 were strained.^ ^ by the Parliament^ 1«3. « 

«-** 

Church°oV England. H w- at last -- ^ fall f t he Oba^the 

Ch ' ef M "'' ,S,er ' mam C ' Cn . . ol t0 
were these:— , reaty with France promising nr 

join any C power oTlames ll's 

-s^tes. Many innocent 

throne of England. 1679 pro* 

ed bv the Lords. The Ac t was P* ss * shoW ing the 

**’ ° f thC aCCUSed 

charges against hint- 
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Q. (a) What attempts were made by Charles II to establish 
royal absolutism? Or, How did Charles II try to revive what is 
known as the Second Stuart or Catholic Stuart despotism? 

(b) What constitutional progress was made in his reign? 


(a) ATTEMPTS OF CHARLES TO ESTABLISH ABSOLUTISM 

Charles had two chief aims—to restore Catholicism and to estab¬ 
lish absolutism. He wanted to restore Catholicism not for his religious 
convictions but because Catholicism was suitable to the growth of his 
despotic power. His attempts to establish despotism may be briefly 
described as follows: — 


1. Secret Treaty of Dover. Already mentioned. 

2. Declaration of Indulgence. By this Charles claimed the right 
of using dispensing power in order to give religious toleration to The 
Catholics and the Dissenters, but this measure raised such a fierce 
storm of opposition that Charles withdrew the Declaration. 


3. Resistance to the Exclusion Bill. The Exclusion Bill aimed 
at excluding James. Duke of York. Charles’s brother, from succeed¬ 
ing to the throne, but Charles dissolved the Parliament thrice and did 
not allow the Bill to pass. He did not care for the determination of 
the Parliament to pass the Bill, but he exerted his own will and gained 
his object by defying the Parliament and over-riding its authority. 


..... 4 ' H x dr ° Ve ? l . if t,ie Whigs from power. He turned out the 
Whigs who were his political opponents. He so cleverly overhauled 
the Charters of London and other big towns that the Whies were dri¬ 
ven away from power and the Tories, the supporters of the kine 
were brought in place of the Whies. h 


5. He ruled without a Parliament. He ruled the country without 
larhament during his last years, particularly after the Exclusion Bill 
he judges became puppets in his hands and the courts of law were 
used by him to crush all those who stood in his way or oppoL hK 

whil^’rh He i Wa i S CVen r re fond of abs °lutism than Charles I but 
\ h ie Charles I was obstinate and foolish. Charles II was wise and 
tactful and acted according to the occasion. 


(b) CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS IN THE REIGN OF 

CHARLES II 

The LyLrttdec^his^mTnSers , res, ’ 0 " s ' h ' li 'y established. 

confidence of the Parliament. It was 'the iSult^f ! p th r enj ° yed t,lc 
position that Charles had to dismi« ,1 L f Parliamentary op- 

The principle of ministerial resnondhr/^ 00 ’ thc ^ abal and Danby. 

forth the ministers were o ^ resn^nlt T f ta £ ,ished - hence- 

to the king. The principle waf Lri ' i ° the Par,ia ™nt and not 
impeachment. Marriot sfys "Toward* :u . I . ar,y . establ,shed b Y Danby’s 
Possibility, the . the0ry ° f ministeriaI 

tribution.” The Parliament had a arg , e and im Portant con- 

and as a natural result of this th* . contro1 over the executive 
Parliament for theiractions ^nd pS,i“ rS were answe ™»le to the 
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■ ■ u i!u‘ Supplies was established. 

•> The sxstein of Appropriate / definitely set up. i.e.. the 

The system of Appropriation o J l ‘PP h ^^ fic purposes. A gran was 

** 11 - is made imd for 

110 °TpZ^'ni*% cor'p^'A" C m 0n .679 ,be The Act povt 
hv the pasMne of the Habeas c .^ r P l ‘ s A warrant stating the * 

"ihe e Habeas*” Corpus Wrt”£« t 

instrument against the king. Part y Govem ment 

4 System of Party Government. System, programme. It was 
4 ' • . w s to follow a definite political j o Govcrnme nt. 

mmszm. 

Cd the Whigs anc thos- The jurors secured the 

s Recording verdict against the King. ^ firsl timc . So far 

;s r5—-■— 

IX and Queen Anne. Svstcm under Charles H 

A«s. the growth oi the ^^^e next part please consu 

please consult previous answer. 

the reign of Queen Anne. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


_JAMES_ II (1G85—1688) ^ 

AND 

THE GLORIOUS OR BLOODLESS REVOLUTION 

"The whole object of his (James I/’s) reign, 
after the first few months, was to bring the 
country back to the Roman Catholic faith and 
to make himself absolute”. 

—Southgate. 

His Accession and Character. James. Duke of York, the second 
son of Charles I. ascended the throne of England on the death of 
his brother Charles II (1685) as the latter had no issue. 

James was not well educated and was one of the most obstinate 
men. When he ascended the throne, he gave a promise to Parlia¬ 
ment in very clear, unequivocal terms to preserve the government in 
Oiurcli and State as by law established but he did not keep his word 
and Ins very first act showed his determination to set up despotic rule 
.nd overthmw the English Church. As a foreigner (James II was 
2rands°n °f James I) he could not appreciate the strone attach¬ 
ment of the English people to their Constitution and the Church and 

; james I[ was er a Ce hino, n Wi ' S mainly rcs P°»^blc for his downfall. 
James J1 v/as a bigot, a man given to extremes in all thincs His 

temper was obstinate, harsh and unforgiving. He inherfted his 
ne He w^noUnmm T ^ ? b ^ narrowmmd^- 

smong 'bet^r KM ~ 

rcore Ro W m Catholicism and to makeVmnself 

tuti^^measm-e^of^'james ° r the 

o7 ght ** 

and D 4h r t ib o e f Ja^s"IE OrV^L 

throne? Or, ~ y s James II driven from the 

James II. Z™™ of th * events that led to the abdication of 

the Stuarts?” ^xplahT’ ° f 1688 W “ the natural culmination of 
Kingship and ‘PaTsive Obedience" °d Divinc _ Ri g ht of 

that a king was the representative of TnH D,v,nc u Rl S ,u theory meant 

not responsible to anv earthlv tHhun^f ? arth and as such hc ™as 

• ay earthly tribunal for his actions and policies 


x i yj 





Rv ‘Passive Obedience’ he meant entire submission of the people to 

the will of the king, and arbi'- 

rious Revolution wa f‘ h \ r f a ul ‘“ u U ""j antes had to run away for 
trary acts of James II. A succee ded by his daughter Mary and 
his life from E inlandl and The unconstitutional measures 

ly be examined as follows. 

CAUSES OF THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

Ames's attempt to repeal the Test ^tJ^sj^eMupon 

showing every favour to the ^ Test A Ct s0 that he could 

He asked the Parliament to r P Military post without his under- 
appoint any Catholic to anyt Ov and MiUtary post w ^ ^ ^ 

going hetween Parliament and Crown and made a 

"st^gTround forC.he^lension between them. The King dissolved 

the Parliament in anger. Powers The dispensing 

l.^Use of Dispensing and S, *pc<, .dn ^ P q{ exempting individuals > 
power was the power claimed by was based & the old theory 

from the operation of particular laws ,, f t exemption 

that the king made the laws “ Q f dispensing with 

from their operation, Jamesi tlai a k J dT indiv iduals and of sus- 

the execution of laws in the c< P. 0 f a particular class or 

pending the operationi of the laws m $ though illegal and 

the community as a whole. U subser vient judges who acted as 

unconstitutional, was supported y ^ . use of these powers was 

of tool of James s will. H * s n ? b }!?{ r : ctions so as to enable the Calho- 

l?cs r ^o°rold he ie% S onsibir posts. Consequently j-Jjf 

Ministers; a Catholic became 

Viceroy of Ireland. ' James increased # the stand- 

3 increase in the ai ^' y composed of the Catholics, 

ing army from 6.000 to 30,0 overwhelm the people and sup- 

The army was meant to be u le strongly resented the pre¬ 
press their rights and '‘berties. 1 e P ' P establish military rule 

Xthl hands of an 

-t'CLtcm W Catho^lto^ 

Man y ^“fv/rre poetically odicewl by 

They'wcre appointed even ministers and dismisse d .many 

refused 10 dec,arc lheir 1 

Catholic religion. Universities. Massey, a Roman 


Alban Francis to a degree; the Fellows of Magdalene College. Oxford, 
were expelled for refusing to elect a Catholic as their President. 

6. Establishment of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. In 
order to establish royal supremacy over the Church. James re-estab¬ 
lished the Court of High Commission under the name of the Court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission. The Court of High Commsision had 
been abolished in 1641 by Parliament but he re-established it by his 
own authority. This Court severely punished all those persons who 

* questioned the King's policy and stood in his way. The Court was 
an Engine of oppression and a most unpopular institution. 

7. The First Declaration of Indulgence. In 1687 James issued 
the First Declaration of Indulgence which suspended all penal laws 
and annulled all religious tests. This removed all disabilities so far 
placed on the Catholics and Dissenters, now they got full freedom of 
worship, and the right to hold even the highest oflices in the State 
without any religious test. 


8. The Second Declaration of Indulgence. In 1688 James issued 
a Second Declaration of Indulgence and ordered it to be read in all 
churches. These Declarations seriously offended the people, but 
James unmindful of popular feelings went on appointing Catholics 
and Dissenters to any oflices he liked. He did so in order to influ¬ 
ence the next elections and get members of his own choice in the 
^ Parliament. 

^undesirable changes in the local Government. The existin'’ 
Justices of Peace were removed and Non-conformists and Roman 
Catholic magistrates appointed in their place. After he had done this 
he tried to introduce Roman Catholics into the Privv Council—a 

step which was most undesirable. 

* 

.0. Trial of Seven Bishops. The Clergy refused to read the 
Second Declaration of Indulgence as ordered by James 11 and "Seven 
Bishops petitioned the king to withdraw the said Declaration The 
king charged them with a “false, malicious and seditious libel’, and 
tned to arrest them but this could not be done as the bishops* were" 
the members of Parliament. His attempt to arrest and punish them 
caused great excitement among the people and their furv knew 

“ *>">'« nation was filled with ttnxie.y as for 7he issue 

James and y al. England‘bSn^dtan,Jtn™ “ ^ 

France'*7? '! ^ “»»"« with 

the French minister fir p and lrade t0 bc controlled by 
neglected in preference to ihose’o^tlle °i tllC Eng,ish werc 

bX Jamcs° exacted' il legal 
methods to exact money without the conTent 0 ^“^ 














Hv resorting to most unconstitutional measures like the above 

James wanted to establish a ^ peopTTnd ‘made 

country. It Ld h c 1 , alienated his people altogether and 

irsrsasft-", ju « - 

him? 

P «ir//i di a Situ l Immediate anise). Matters came to a crisis 
° ] ! " rn tn ,. imes James 11 had two daughters Mary 

b\ faith was married to William ot uran^ . 

Holland Bu« «he bjrjh of the P-ce | Ld Ao'was to 

r S s^^“rl,ed the hopes of the 

”„ch - 

throne of England. , . . _ pr 

fi ve „,s. I Discontent in the country was soun.versal tkitall ^ 

lions were anxious to hi vile a Sons°sent Tn invitation to Wil* 
leading men representing different sect 1 Mary, daughter 

ham of Orange (son-in-law of Janies 1 ™[[™ itertics ’ f lhc Eng- f 
of lames) to come to their rescue and ovgr lQ Eng i a nd 

lish people. William acccpcc 1 ^ don whcre nearly every citi- 

at the head of an army and entuc l0 please his 

zen welcomed him. Meanwh, c Janies tned n ^ lQ call Par - 

people by repealing all harsh ■ '*''* *' deserted by his friends, 

liament but all in vain. James A c (SCC ond daughter of James). 
followcrsAand even his daughtc 1 “even mv own children 

• Heaven help me. \ftc poo. " ‘ n .^ p r nce (X'mas 1688) with his 

have deserted me." fl g n * l ends received the fugitives wi h 

queen and infant son. where E r - of st. Germains to live in 
mal ecnerosily and gave them the pala ( ^ |ivcd m his death in 
and a pension oi i 4().noo a u,^ H comc lo an end when he 

1701. James s reign was hehexet England was known as the 

left the country. 1 his change of n . lc £ £d the lone struggle between 
' C f n,()i|S REVOLUTION and it ended tne had there 

t L Jl „ ndParliament. VPerhaps never in Imt , eas t vio- 

! T " so = swift and so bloodless a revolution.^ Revolution aimed 

CA. henc^cn, of af, rev—, nJ £* c ? and ,» end,n g 

.«**. ihc convenllon 
pulously the terms Queen of England. ' a fter their 

a^arfe-yssrA cs s* * -*■ - 



on those of her sister Anne. and. these failing, on the children of Wil- 
liam of Orange by any other wife. 1 he son of James II and his poste- 
rity were thus shut out entirely from succession. The Declaration 
then set forth and reaffirmed certain rights of the nation that had been 
violated by the Stuart sovereigns. The terms of the Declaration gave it 
the form of an important contract entered into between the ruler and 
the ruled. Jt confirmed the principle that kings shall rule only ac¬ 
cording to the law through their ministers and a free Parliament. 

The Declaration denied the claims of the English Sovereign with¬ 
out the consent of Parliament : — 

1. to make use of suspending or dispensing power; 

2. to levy taxes; 

3. to keep a standing army in times of peace; and 

4. to institute ecclesiastical commissions. 


The Declaration claimed for the subjects the right — 

1. to elect members of Parliament frcelv; 

9 

2. to have freedom of debate in Parliament; 

3. to petition the sovereign; and 

4. to have fair justice. 

Q^^Snalyse the issues involved in the Glorious Revolution 
of 1688. How far were the natural objectives realized on the 
conclusion of the Revolution? 

A ns. Hints for Expansion. 

Issues Involved: 

1. Theory of the Divine Right of Kings or the Claim of the 
Stuarts to rule as absolute monarchs. 

2. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to enforce their own rclinious 

views. b 

3. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to regulate the foreign policy of 
the country according to their own sweet will. 

4. Claim of the Stuart monarchs to impose taxes •in,I 
money without parliamentary sanction 

tablished. In the Ions conflict for l ^ enlatlve of J the nation—was es- 

the Crown and the Parliament it wasTerVl sove f rc, S nt y between 

‘•idincm, it was decided once for all that th 
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Parliament was to be supreme and sovereign in the country and the 
kinp h'd a subordinate position and he was always to offer his full 

ancf hearty co openation m the Parliament. The Parliament was to 

rule the country and not the King. The position of the King was just 
like that of an official who could be dismissed whenever found in¬ 
efficient or neglectful of his duties. The Revolution permanently put 
an end to the theory of Divine Right of Kings. 

The King could not an> more force his own religious^ views on 

ihe neonle Englishmen were to have the Anglican Church. Ca i 

he relffiffin was considered to be anti-national. Common Law became 
supreme and equal justice was ensured to all by an independent judi- 
■'iarv Thus the Civil Liberties of the people were ensured. James 
U hid subordinated England to France and he was solely gujded 
bv the French Kima in his policy. But William 111 acted quite differ¬ 
ently and adopted ^ bold policy against France: this was exactly the 

policy that the English people wanted. 

Q. Why is the Revolution of 1688 termed “Glorious ? What 

was the nature of the Revolution? Or. 

n “The Glorious Revolution is said to be the least violent 
and the most beneficent of all revolutions. Comment. 

WHY THE REVOLUTION WAS CALLED GLORIOUS 

the RevoluUo™ U, T^ retui^wel'c "beneficial both for the Parliament 
and the Nation at large. 

grSE's 

the nation. Unable k tole.; Ora nee (James’s son-in-law) 

England sent an invitation to Vi dham l : ^ p ish and arbitrary 

to occupy the throne and sa » i and | an ded in England with 
ruler. William accepted friends, followers and subjects, 

an army. James, deserlcc olfered to William and Mary, 

fled to France. Ihe crown‘ ^ ^ ^ James lost the throne 
It was nothing short of a hoicc of Parliament was offered 

and another person pure British Revolution lay in the fact 

the crown. The true w ® no civil war. Not a single drop 

that it was bloodless and here « shol was fired but still it was a 

° f bl ?° t d W for S U chan ‘ed no‘t onlv dynasty, of kings but also the Bn- 
Revolution for it cnan-eu . - 

tish Constitution. /rimnnh of the Parliamentary 

" The Revolution secured\ u I strU gele for supremacy 

over kingly desQOUsm. The 'on^t^ won thc victory. 

tDivt^" Kin- was finished. The sovereigns 








could no longer claim themselves to be the deputies or the lieutenants 
of God on earth. . The Revolution of 1688 definitely established that 
the nation could depose a king who flouted its wishes and could give 
the throne to any competent person it liked. The power of kings 
henceforward emerged from the people and it was in the people that 
sovereignty resided. *The king was bound to obey the law of the 
land and he could no longer exercise ‘dispensing’ or ‘suspending’ 
powers. The king could not make or unmake any laws or impose 
taxes without the consent of Parliament. He could not maintain a 
standing army to do any illegal or unconstitutional act. He was to 
choose his ministers from a party that commanded majority in the 
House of Commons and the ministers were henceforward responsible 
to Parliament and not to the king. He was to rule like a constitu¬ 
tional ruler. His position was like that of an office-holder who could 
be dismissed any time when he neglected his duty. It decided once 
for all that the monarchy of England was constitutional or limited. 
Parliament became supreme and all-powerful in the land and the 
king was merely a creature of the law and an instrument in the hand* 
of Parliament. 

(iii) The Revolution brought good results and gains to the Na 

lion as a whole. The Revolution safeguarded the liberties of the na 

tion. The nation’s right to justice was secured. The judges coulc 

no longer be influenced in their decisions by the king. Their posi 

tion was independent for they could not be dismissed at the will o 

the sovereign. They could be dismissed only where they were guilt* 

of some wrong action/or when both the Houses required their^ dis* 
missal. n 

Freedom of the Press was secured. Censorship was abolished 
Books and newspapers so wonderfully increased'ana were of such < 
high quality that the Press became a political force in th? country. 

T . T el i 8,0 y S fre . cdom . of the country was secured to a large extentC 0. 

2$sss. s tar .-v 
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The law of Treason was so amended lhat it allowed persons ac 

com of IT 0 " 10 r‘ Ve \ law >f 10 defe nd themselves and ? to have £ 
copy oi the accusations brought asainst them The omit*/ 

were to receive all facilities to prove®,heir innocent ® " y PerSnn; 

(iv) The Revolution united the whole Notion ri,„ 

d^g t s 0 and 0 despohc h policy Th * 

ssm a 

^jiigs and the Tories accented the J - , narr ™ minuri| y»- The 
Boflfof them reco gnise d tho nrinr*1 pn , nci P f s of the Revolution 
sovereigns to thTthronfof^ n ShS P * | he tit,e of thc English 

ty but on the choice of Parharnem. ^ ° nger based on hcredi * 

Revolution England E " gl “" d G, °n Abroad. The 

Henceforward William employed the Tole'Tower oT EnS 



2uG - -- ~ ... 

ficent measure the liberty of the su b) ec,s was finally secured aga.nst 

^ TZlTfZZ “hose 

r r isi^ir hoth r 

the political principles of P Whies. Then on the 

disliked the war Policy ofKing William chose all his 

advice of the Whig lead 1696 This ministry, composed ex- 

ministers from the Wh p > Whig ministry was nick- 

clusively of the Whigs, worked welk this "8 ^ * formcd lhe 

of Commons. Democracy. The Revolution of 

6. Preparation of the n ay /< hands of Parliament which was 
1688 placed the P oht ‘'“JP°!'* d ar ,‘Jurats who in no way represented 
composed of big landl bring democracy to the country 

the nation. The Revolution did noting ^ masses were 

■dl at once. The one great reason exnected to work satis- 

ignorant and illiterate and they c °uld f elements remained 

Actf* «-»*« 

b^m^^ pcS^ower from a landed ar.sto- 

G '^r the R Glorio°nr Z." ‘he foundation of the Limited 

Monarchy in England. pcTS 

B. RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE AND effects, 

1 The Revolution establish ™' "^'""co^ence^nd^orship to 
rion Act passed in 1689 gave freed' m , ?'-°ns National religion of 
aU except P the Roman Odhohcs and was t0 be reco- 

England P was to be ^"; the beginning of .ha, spud 

gmzed as the Stat f hich is widespread to-day. 

f!c rplioious toleration whicn is i Throne of England 

U marked the Triumph of Protestanti. permanently 

mmm 

throne ended in fadurc. Anq lican Church. The Anglican 

a firm establishment of the Ang 
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Church of England was firmly established as the State Church. It 
was decided once for all that Roman Catholicism had no chance to 
come into power or to be recognised as the State Church. 


C. POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE AND EFFECTS 


1. Change in the position of the Sovereigns. James II deserted 
by his friends, relations and officers fled with his wife and child to 
France. William of Orange and his wife Mary, who were Protes¬ 
tants were invited to occupy the throne of England. This brought 
about the end of the direct descendants of the Stuarts. William and 
Mary (son-in-law and daughter of James II) owed their position to 
the choice of Parliament; their title to the throne was purely parlia¬ 
mentary. The position of the sovereigns was very weak for their 
powers were very much curtailed and handed over to the Parliament. 

Thev were now tools in the hands of the Parliament which was hence- 
* 

forward the ruler of the country in the real sense. 


2. Change in the Foreign Policy of England; England became a 
great power. The Revolution brought a significant change in the for¬ 
eign policy of England which ultimately made her a great force in 
continental politics. “Greater interest was created in continental 
affairs and the long isolation of England from European politics 
came to an end". So far the Stuarts had followed a weak and ineffec¬ 
tive foreign policy which proved inglorious for the country. Wil¬ 
liam III, a resolute statesman, was a sworn enemy of France and had 
fought for twenty years to prevent her from occupying Holland and 
Belgium and becoming a formidable power in Europe/ The war bet¬ 
ween England and France became inevitable in 1689 when Louis, 
who looked upon William as usurper, secretly trial to restore James 
JI to the English throne. Louis was defeated and by the Treaty of 
Rsywick (1697) he acknowledged William as the rightful kine of 
England and ceased to support James II. 


Again. Louis of France violated the Second Partition Treaty and 

urn-^ Un ' te . th . e crowns of s P ain and France under the same ruler 
William formed the Grand Alliance and won brilliant victories over 

Prance in the War of the Spanish succession (1702—1713) The 

Treaty of Utrecht made England the greatest maritime power in the 

world and brought her vast possessions and commercial advantages. 

The same policy of checking the growing power of France and 
limiting her ambitious schemes was followed by Eneland till 181S 
the year of the Battle of Waterloo when France was finallv /ten 

" d VT'f" sent m eXlle t0 S( ' He,ena Where he died in 18^1 The 
defeat of France restored the ‘Balance of Power’ on The continent 

a very valuable leLTtn" 'm 11 ,au ? ht the nation 

and sLd toee/r O 2? cl gU e ' S dest,n ' es ' 11 lcarnt how unite 

act unanimously for tl^ S1St 3 common enem >'- The people learnt to 

mon difficX ' A ? 0 ™ g °° d and t0 overcome their com- 

with the excention of th, r SC ? t,0ns residin S in the country, 
mon ends. P th Cathol,c ni| nonty, were united to gain com- 
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* rlose su ,dv of the results and the significance of the Glorious 
Revoh.Ucm Clearly shows the victory of the , 'Parliament over the 
kill"' and of ‘Constitutionalism over Desponsm^-^ 

= O Describe carefully the constitutional political and reli¬ 
gious aspects of the Revolution of 1688. Or, 

° Why was the Glorious Revolution of 1688 regarded as a land- 
mark in English History or the beginning of a new era. 

Alls On account of its very great significance for constitutional, 
religious and political aspects the Glorious Revolution is regairded a 
landmark or an epoch-making event in the History of England, 
details please see previous answer). 


O The Glorious Revolution marks the final victory of .the 
Parliament over ihe king- and of constitutionalism over despotism. 

Discuss. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 


O "The Revolution of 1688 marked an epoch of immense 
significance in constitutional development. Explain. 


Ans. Please study previous answer. 


Q. Describe briefly the characteristics or chief features of 

the Glorious Revolution. Or, 

Or /Discuss the nature of the Glorious Revolution. 

cTe l the WSIOD of England. Some of its characteristics arc: 

,a Non-viole,,' Characgr. Jt ^'sX 

tant Revolutions of 'll? ' v £- ' s n en tly left the throne and fieri away 
a single shot fired. he king s enuy ie^ ^ invited l0 0CCU py the 

ous Revolution is regarded a a ^ d bclwccn the Stuarts and thcr 
in the history of England. The ^ )jberty and constl tut.on- 

Parliaments was a hght w-lnted to rule autocratically without 

ulism. The Stuart parliament wanted them to respect 

anv sense of responsibility .... % i;iv»rtv At last the Parliament 

the ta of the land and md.v.dmd hberty ^ 

came out victorious J'rtv md tonstitutiom.l monarchy. The Bill 
Despotism gave way to llber, y . . seriously restricted the power 

of Rights and a number o£ , for him to exercise his powers 

Of the king and it b f^u comfimhonal achievement. The Par uu 
arbitrarily. It was a ie. on an d unmake kings and 

ment became so powe* that £ a „ d Mary owe d their posi- 
change the order or succession. 




tion to the choice of Parliament. Real sovereignty lay with the Par¬ 
liament. 

Besides supremacy of Parliament, freedom of the Press, and in¬ 
dependence of the Judiciary were secured and foundation was laid 
of the Cabinet system of Government in England. Were not all these 
boons for the nation? 

fc)'^fts Unanimity of Opinion. The whole country with the ex¬ 
ception of a small minority of Catholics was one in its aim and that 
was a political aim. Different sections in the country—Whigs and 
Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, all combined against James II. 
James was left alone. The one aim before the nation was to limit 
the powers of the king, so that he should rule in a constitutional way 
and respect the wishes of the Parliament. If the nation had been 
divided in its aim, it would have given rise to two hostile camp s as in 
the Civil War of 1642. The best results were achieved at a minimum 
cost because of the unanimity of opinion in the country. 

(d )^fts Parliamentary Character. This is true that the invita¬ 
tion to William was sent by the leading men of England but the Bill 
of Rights and a number of other Acts that completed the Revolu¬ 
tionary Settlement were all enacted within the four walls of Parlia¬ 
ment. . 

(c)\Jts Practical Character. But the most important aspect of 
¥ the Revolution was its practical character. While a king was ex¬ 
pelled from the country and a natural heir disowned, no attempt was 
made to find justification for the act on broad abstract principles 
defining rights of man. The Bill of Rights is eminently a practical 
document. The terms of the Bill of Rights were like those of a con¬ 
tract. The king could continue his office only when he abided bv 

the terms of the contract. It was a practical bargain between the 
ruler and the ruled. 

(f) Its Revolutionary Character. What had happened was rc- 

o J \™ S hat ! been t,c P° setl and his own son disinherited. 
Who did this. It was done by a Parliament that met without roval 
summons and therefore legally it was no Parliament at all. In this 
sense the whole happening was nothing short of a revolution. 

Q. The Revolution of 1688 was as important an event in 
European as in English history. Discuss. 

tain andin ZjpT* " "" G1 ° ,i0HS EeV0,Uti ° n ° f 1688 in Bri ' 

1688 T was C an evenfT" 8 ‘ he faC ‘ ' hat ,he Glorious Revolution of 
but aho in thT, of P lmp ° rtan A ce "°< ™tly in the history of England 
wi l heln us n l°o5T Pe •« bnef examination of historical facts 
history P k significance both in English and European 

The ( n^d£? 0 «rl Ce | 0/ u* ReYoh ! ,ion °l 1688 in English Imlory. 

establishment of . be . lween Kin S and Parliament ended by the 

limited monarchy. The theories of Divine Rieht 


and Passive Obedience disappeared once for all. The supremacy of 
Parliament was established by the Bill of Rights, the Mutiny Act and 
the Appropriation of Supplies. The era of monarchical despotism 
was over and the era of constitutionalism had started. Henceforward 
Ihe title of the kings of England to the throne was to be Parhamen- 
tarv and not hereditary. The Parliament had already set up William 
Hl^ and Mary on the throne of England on the flight of James ^ 
William and Mary did not ascend the throne in the due course of 
succession but they were made to occupy the throne because the * 
Parliameni wished them to do so. In future too, the Parliament 
could dethrone a sovereign who neglected his duties or did any thing 
unconstit ut iona 1 and the right lay with the Parliament to bring a more 
suitable person to the throne. The position of the new King in rela- 
tn t u e parliament was clearly defined. The Kings position was 

now decidedly subordinate and that o£ the Parliament definitely .up- 

lory 

fj’? 0 h [ S d t o r S o”o? defied°i.TXhesV coul/he deposed 

nuure^i^e eotdd^be ‘^snii^sed o^th^negiect^ of ^his 

duties or for doing a thing that was against the law of the land. The 
rise of the Party System and Cabinet Government hastened the 

advent of constitutional government. 

The Toleration Act gave liberty of conscience and worship to 
all except Roman Catholics and Unitarians. Repeal o the Licen - 
ins Act Secured the liberty of the press .The amended Law of Trea- 
son and the Settlement Act secured individual liberty1 he A 
Settlement secured the Protestant succession to the hrone mi tne 
dependence of judiciary. It was not possible for a Catholic 

with a Catholic wife to occupv the throneofEngand m 
revolution safeguarded Protestant religion and State and made t . 
possible for future kings of England to rule arbitrarily No event in 
the English history had even gamed such constUut.onal and P U 
significance. Law of the land was strengthened and the future N»n w 
of England had lost power to break the law. 

The final settlement of the constitutional issue between t e 
and Parliament gave the country unique strength and sol.dantv 
land was in a position to devote her retpurees to he bmhJmg J jn 
her vast colonial Empire which made her a nrst-ra P 
Europe In this connection Trevelyan, .he urea. h.«o™n has • > 
rightly remarked that ‘The Revolution gave us strength as 

freed °bi Importance of ,Hc RMon 
l RevoUUion^The 

- E " S,and fr ° m 


European politics came to an end.” The Revolution added to the 
dignity and strength of England and raised it to the position of a first 
class power in Europe. 

Wars with Scotland, Ireland and France were the results of the 
Revolution of 1688. James II had still some support in these countries 
and those who favoured his cause rebelled against the authority of 
William, but William defeated them everywhere. France too refused 
to acknowledge William as King of England and tried to restore 
James II to the English throne. At last Louis of France was defeat¬ 
ed. he acknowledged William as King of England and agreed not to 
support James II. His defeat also put an end to his growing power and 
aggressive designs. His defeat helped to restore the ‘balance of 
power’ in Europe which thus saved the liberties of the weaker nations. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 England was more like a province of 
France and Charles II and James II appeared to be the viceroys of 
the French King. Foreign policy of England under the Stuarts was 
controlled by France. But the Revolution entirely changed the posi¬ 
tion of the continental affairs. The strong attitude taken" by England 
after the Revolution frustrated the French King’s ambitious schemes 
and brought him to his normal position. He was no longer a dan¬ 
ger to weaker nations and popular liberties. But for the Revolution 
and the determination of William, a sworn enemy of France, to break 
her power, England would have remained a dependenev of France 
and the latter would have been free to crush the liberties of the 
weaker states that were unable to resist her tyranny. 

Politically. England came to assume the position of a first-rate 
Power. After the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) England was triumphant 
°" *.) e Contln = nt - The power of France and Spain was broken and 
the balance of power was restored. England ended the ambitions 


Another respect in which the Revolution proved of great im- 

cause n of Cathot v' 5 * 0 ^^ ^ ur0 P®. was a severe blow it dc^ilt to the 
hfn f t Catholicism^ The Catholic supporters of James II in Scot 

ceased m be Fra "“ Were crushcd and Catholicism g admafi 

ceased to be a force. Protestantism became stronger In course of 
wale pam ,hat were stron ebo!ds of Catholicism became 



OTHER IMPORTANT AND UNIVERSITY QUESTION 

Show that James II was a bad king. 

How did James II alienate his subjects? 

Why was James forced to resort to flight from England* 

I* „ 

history." Commem. ^ be8mn,n S of a new epoch in English 

Write a short essay on the Glorious Revolution of 1688 


niSIUK* wr 'tnnn. uf/lC/Vl//- 

„« —* 

“if:*..--* ,“s -"" “ 

for the Glorious Revolution of /«?<«* v/o/enf 

r/« 

r^J~ »i >«• «■*»“ •— 

*'■ jtel, ««- “ *..* " “ 

Union prevented. Comment. • point in English 

The Glorious Revolution of 1688 is a turning / 

history. Discuss. 


CHAPTER XV 


WILLIAM III AND MARY II JOINT (1689—1694) 

WILLIAM ALONE (1694—1702) 

“But England cannot but honour the memory 
of the monarch {William III) who established 
and respected the supremacy of Parliament 
and extended the liberties of Englishmen while 
fighting a dead foe”. 

—Z 'Tlnan. 


Chnrles I 


Charles II 


II 


Mary, m. William II 

(Prince of Orange) 


Mary IT 
rn. William III 


Anno 


WPliiim III, in. Marry II 


James 

(James III or 
The Prof omlor) 


4££minn^and_S_}umictcr. After the flight and abdicjUion of 

th ? f ! hrone hav,n S been declared vacant, was offered jointly 
to William HI and Mary. William III was the husband of Mary 
the Protestant daughter of James II. William and Marv were both 
Protestants. William and Mary were proclaimed joint sovereigns in 
England and Scotland William III was the son of William II of 
Change. William s title to the throne was not hereditary but elective 

on thewilf" PaHiamen' ^ WaS SO,d >’ ba * ed 

Sc c aSamSt the political ambiti0 - “nci the aggressive aui,t!dc of 

man "Sg TnK.\ Pa f ew n ^mi^anr' , ^ UCa ? d r • a " d :, '” bili ™ s 

- - d £ 

was of the highest order -.nr? ^ fore, 8 n affairs. His political ability 

occupies a place in the first rank m °In reP^ slates * llcn of Europe he 
ed toleration. anL In rel, S ,on a Protestant, he favour- 
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.. eSS" He'S^notir 

sS r A P e e nierW To^unS &T A 

reserved- He never tr ^ a silent Dulc hman, deep in policy 

prejudices and traditio . childhood he was reserved and 

in the domestic affairs of England. 

f nsed N rr“he 

sidered him a usurper and regarded James 11 as tne rign 

- SIT’S. —- .&£»■*&«.« 

Kings, were ardent supporters of James II, and p p t > s Plot. 

Bar!ay V s S Assassln T ation ^ ~ fjffi ^ throne - 

EnSl Dt s rtr Sa Those e p3e'who did not agree ^and^ontonn 

mists. 6 and'wh'en tty' wer?^,her persecuted they dissented front the 

Church and were called Dissenters. . .. __ of the 

Q. Discuss the clauses and constitutional sigm 

Bill of Rights, 1689. Or, arbitrary 

Q. “The Bill of Rights put a lasting ‘ ^ l3 er ^ to its pro- 
powers of the Crown." Discuss with special reference 

S3S S l 0 694 r and W the 

cuss. __ 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS ^ 

After the flight of James from E. 
ment declared that James himself had proposals about the 

u lay vacant. The Convention discussed severaljro^c ^ ^ # mere 

position of William. Prince of Ora .e, b cou ld not get on 

Lent or adviser. Every body felt that the country a coinpr o- 

wlthout William at the head of the was ottered 

mise was found. The conditions on wh ch the of 

jointly to William and Mary were put do an d became 

R alus William and Mary agreed lo the cond tions olher 

King' and Queen of England. In case of death o^the^^^ ^ 


• A I <X 1 1 ill 4 I UW. 1 X_4 
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given in the said Declaration. The Convention Parliament enacted 
the Declaration of Rights as the Bill of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
dearly repudiated the illegal claims and actions of James II and set 
forth the conditions according to which England was to be governed 
by William and Mary and other future sovereigns. 

Important Provisions. The Bill of Rights provided that: 

(/') The suspending and dispensing power of kings is illegal. 

07) The Prerogative Courts to dispense justice like the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission Court, etc., are illegal. 

(///) The king cannot raise or keep a standing army in time of 
peace without the consent of Parliament. 

OV) The king cannot levy taxes and raise money in other wavs 
without the consent of Parliament. 

(v) Parliament should be freely elected and the king should not 
interfere in the elections. It should frequently meet to consider erie- 

eni!w S n°/rf^ P f e H for P ur P^es of legislation. The members should 
cn J°y Perfect freedom of speech and debate. 

(V7) The subjects have a right to petition the king, 
ted nof’heavTtaU: d^and"!™ 6 ' PUnishmen,s “ *» Mic- 

treason "must ^be'free^tTolders. h0 " eS,ly Ch ° SCn ’ ^ in trUl,S for hi S» 

and QtLtm'ancTfhc self' 0 ' ^ 

her'childrenf' FaiiSf. ^ Anne'S 

ren of William by' mv le r wife. ^ iha " lu ,hc 

8 R T n ?""afmtml 


RighuTvellnSrSloilaflf Tl « ™ <’f 

mcw and it embodies the results of he r? co " sll ‘utional points of 
pleted the work begun by Z Mag„ a C.T* R .? V ? Iu,i, ’ n - " 

Greal charter of liberties’ of the Fn^rf i *!’ d forms lhe Third 
being the first and Petition of Rights H PC °, Pe ' (Ma S n;l Carta 

h ' h i ; b ; r ; ie ; which *« , h g e Ilf onc ,,f Eng - 

permanently If wf''"''’ Thc Biil 01 RifAts 

longed conflict between the king .k » r ? s P°''s'blc for the pro- 
art period. It definitely estabfisho hC P “ r,la ment during the Slu- 
rcduced the powers of tHe mt of Parliament and 

ed and expelled James II from the 7'° Convcntlon Parliament depos- 

U tr0m thc brone and put William and Mary 
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as joint sovereigns in his place. The future kings were to rule not 
b\ anv inherent'or hereditary rights but their title was based on Par¬ 
liamentary Acts, lhe Parliament was empowered to drive out one 
kirm and' set up another. Henceforth the sovereignty resided in the 
Parliament and "not in the king. The Commons got into their hands 
mo>i ot the powers and the king 6 ministers soon became in reality 
the ministers ot the Commons, who thus won the control of the execu¬ 
tive power. Roval government was replaced by Parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment which is up lo this day the chief feature of the English Cons¬ 
titution. 

(ii) It set up Constitutional or Limited Monarchy. The posi¬ 
tion of the future monarchs of England was most seriously effected by 
the Bill of Rights. The new monarch was absolutely different from the 
previous kings. It became impossible for any future king of Eng¬ 
land to repeat the illegal claims and actions of James II or rule arbi¬ 
trarily and violate the Constitution, and if he did so he was to for¬ 
feit the throne. The theory of the Divine Right of kings and Passive 
Obedience were exploded and never repeated. Th kings lost the 
power of making and unmaking laws, levying taxes and raiding or 
keeping an army. They could not override the decisions of the Par¬ 
liament. They were subject to the law of the land and criticism of 
the people, the tenure of the crown was made dependent upon the 
strict observance of the law and the maintenance of the constitution. 
This involved the denial of the doctrine of Divine Right (for the 
new king became a creature of an Act of Parliament) and the estab¬ 
lishment'of the ‘reign of law*. The era of monarchical despotism 
ended and that of constitutionalism began. 

(iii) It secured Protestant Succession. The Bill of Rights defi- 
nitelv provided that a Roman Catholic King or Queen or any person 
who'married a Roman Catholic shall be excluded from ,^/ hr ^" C h 
This clause was also repealed in the Act of Settlement (1701) which 
clearly laid down that all future sovereigns of England must Deion r 
to the Church of England. 

(iv) It safeguarded Popular Rights and Liberties. The 

got the right to make petitions to the king and the Parham.nts^ 
to be freqnentlv held to consider and redress the grievan , 

people.o.Thc Magna Carta, the Petition of _ Rights and the Bill ot 
Riirhts—the three landmarks in the constitutional history - 

—constitute in the words of Lord Chatham ' The B.ble o English 
Constitutional History." Each of these valuable documems as. 
‘rights and liberties of ihe people and insists on the rule ‘ 

~ It so completely restricted the powers of the futurekings o 
England that no scope was left for them to become despots an. 

field. , _ f lir 

For the Triennial Act and the Act of Settlement please see 

,her (^Th?Se t tUemen X umde at the Hevolution of 1688 ^ was a 

JSsSfeSn'X the Import- 


> 1 1 


i.aai ui7 

are^en/bodied. C ^. <Uti0nS ^ ^ t0 the statutes “ which they 

Wili°mm 8 Ho e w7 a P r 0 drd nt it le rS^ V ;>, raeaS I ,reS ° f ** U^of 

despotism? Or. ^ evds °f t-he later Stuart 

(1688)'is cltin^rkfas'wt cllT*, ^ ^ EevoIuti °" 

" l1o^ 8 Ut-r a ‘- « - - ^ *5? Settllenfo? 

I lie Convention which offered ih^ ,i (I ' 1 ’ 

Mary was declared to be a tit Parliament , ° Il Wi,,iam ^ and 
pass new laws which should make ii‘ iml ki Set lo work to 
govern on the lines of James II. The evK .^1 ^ c " y king to 
tism were thoroughly remedied for the kinl Sl h u Sluart des P°- 
bead of the State and his powers were consti ‘utionaI 

legislation of the reign of William T 1 F Parliamentary 

of the king and his posh on was^ kl k , V t mUch reduced <he powers 
ever he asserted his‘own wilier vkiated l 8 " ° nieiid ’ 50 '"at when? 
any despotic act of ihe Stuarts he coild h . co " sl, «ntion or repeated 

1 ri Ce '- This Parlia “em was responsible f elhr " ncd and dismissed 
the Glorious Revolution and passed ‘.he nm „ tlle ieule nient after 
Conyers,on of the Declaration of oLlk " ^ Rish,s (il was a me? e 

other n A? Ct ' A PP ro P ria iion of Supplfes'and' Tnl S ‘ S,?t chiln 8 es) - 'he 

\ rl7n 7T ^ ' he sub ^uen;' n p d arhamems° n ^ *""» 

embodied in the Bil/'of Vigh^s Tt’k, r f SlI,ts of thc Revolution were 

constitutional g'^nmeT^d’ 

« title f S ^ 

had married a Path f. rovidln 8 'hat no Catholic k?n d P crma nently 

.r- 

« «trs “nr* ffcssss 

the ministers ceased to g ° V f C ^ nmenl could not imintv^' 1110 an amn,aI 
of Parliament over ,1 ° ! etam ,he confident oPr "" arm - v while 

_ '" e army Was fully secimej" a 'Tdl* ActZ'. 
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tinued to be renewed every year till 1897 when it was superseded by 
the Army Discipline and Regulation Bill. 

3 , The Appropriation of Supplies or the Annual Grant of Sup - 
plies 1689. Formerly the sums of money voted to the crown were 
spent by the sovereign at his discretion, but now Parliament com¬ 
menced'the practice of appropriating the supplies to certain purpo¬ 
ses that is the Parliament stated the purpose for which particular 
money was to be spent. Further the supplies were voted for one year ^ 
onlv. and roval accounts were to be audited. This was the origin of 
modern “ budget ” though the term was not used yet. Ihus annual 
session of Parliament became indispensable and ministers had to win 
the approval of the House of Commons for their expenditure. Par¬ 
liament acquired complete control of finance and with it an increasing 

control of the administration. 

4. Toleration Act. 1689. By this all those persons who subs¬ 
cribed to 34 out of the 39 Articles of Christian faith as given in the 
Book of Common Praver were granted freedom of conscience, i.e , 
liberty of worship. Thus the Toleration Act very much extended 
freedom of worship and all the sects except the Catholics and ithe 
Unitarians began to enjoy liberty of conscience. They got the le a a 
right to worship in public. The spirit of tolerance steadily increas¬ 
ed. This was the religious aspect of the Revolution. 

S The Triennial Act, 1694. It provided that the maximum life 
of a Parfiamem was to be three years and after it genera e^cbons 
should be held. The Act aimed at restricting the power of the kin c 
to continue a servile Parliament for not more than three years. 

6 . Repeal of the Licensing Act. 1695. The Licensing Act of 
166^ imposed stringent restrictions on the liberty of the Piess and 
placed the control of printing in the hands of the Government ' - 
liam. however, refused to renew the Licensing Act n 1695 ..nd this 
automatically secured the liberty of the Press for ^e future^ As a 
result of this the number of books and newspapers increased with n 
credible rapidity and the Press became a political power m the coin- 

try. 

7 The Amended Treason Act, 1696 Before this Act was pa«- 
ed persons accused of treason could not have an trial foMhe.v could 

Z r X r dS Ci sf.har r frsonf accused of treason were allowed 
to engage lawyers to defend themselves. 

8 The Act of Settlement, 1701. The last of the h> ° J j 
Ham's rei n that completed 

Settlement. The Act decided the * » “““ r of the Church 

also required that no personwtiowas don cQU , d not 

of England could oreupy the 'f h e Commons Better justice was en- 
defend a person impeached by t ™ an j could be removed 

sured. for the judges receiv ed fixed j salaries, and^ ^ 

plib. P e 0 to lh «he Pa?hament°!ind ensured impartial administration of 
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justice.” (For details please see Act of Settlement at the end of this 
chapter.) 

Q. What was the chief work of the Convention of 1689? 

/<*■ ^ passed the Bill of Rights, Appropriation of Supplies, 
Mutiny Act and Toleration Act. (For details of these Acts please 
see previous answer). 

^ Q. Gifescribe briefly the Financial Policy and Reforms of Wil- 
Settlemet® measUres affectin S national finance (Financial 

National Debt. It was found impossible to raise enough 
money annually to meet the expenses of the war. So Charles Mon- 

panv’of'me^h 0 ', ° f h* Ex ^ heq ? er ^- borrowcd money from a com¬ 
pany of merchants who were not to be paid off at a time nor 

even ° get regular interest but to get a fixed annuity. This p]’« n of 

ntague was modified by the scheme of Paterson in 1694 by which 

Patersorfa fZlng'ScotlZn ,h" R®t“Vi' of William 

from the contpany^f memhant who'h ,° E " E ' and was constituted 
mem. It proved very Successful "hi? en ,‘ "’ one - v to lhe govern- 

gave greater security to the investor? than the IT ° f Hn tl land 
carrying on the banking business before ihio h 8 <,ld sniiths (who were 
security for the stability of the Bank If 'f i .,' C S°vernment stood 

agent Of the ministry for Lrrowlg nionev 'onle ' b) 11 be ™™ 
hamentary promise that interest »,] P , ? securlt >' of a Par- 
aso more convenient for ihe governmem P ‘’ f id: (c) U "as 

of England than from private parses rd clh,°, W f J om Ihe Bank 
ment was confirmed. The indirect idJnn.no Sla r bl ,ly of the Govern- 
those who held government storks K-. 1 dle - se loans was ihat 

O the government a„3hence were^TtacheT,^ ,he 

”““j? <— « »' e. s i.“ 
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V, Sv*'and Abl^rers. Tor.es. were » 

were Cc and the principles o liberties of the 
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necessary and takeac Tories were directly PP anJ Divin e 

creed and the P™ C, P^ ? believed in royal P rer ° g * gy support- 
of the Whigs. i ;he ToneS o be favour wl ll0n an d sarong^ They 

Right of K, ". gs ’ church (established Chl ' f ^ e L policy involving 

ed the Anglican Ch ureh ^ adventurous foreign P ot the 

were opposed to a v {ro m mterfer.ng m 

England in war and absta „ 

continent. - rei 2 ns ot 


__and in war anu — rh .. rics U 

continent. svsteni in the reigns o before 

d & *°:h of membet ^ 

1688 the Cabinet was not comped Commons . growlh 

commanding m»J > witnessed a marked advance^^ rf 

William lUs re = Government. , lb d relieve them from 

Of Party System and‘ to England and ^ r epresen- 

, rv Since William ?wea to f or m a minis > of government 

*“■ ° ppo ° , 
J°Ts wa'r Policy- (£} On the suggestion ol 
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.... .. ...rdon could not be ac- 

of the same way of thinking \vould work well. Thus was established 
the principle that the choice of ministers must by determined by the 
maiority in the House of Commons. The principle gradually develop¬ 
ed into a constitutional convention in the reigns of future s .? vere ‘®^ 
of Eneland. The great advantage of this system was that there was 
co-operation between the Cabinet and the Parliament and the work 
of government was carried on with smoothness and efficiency. I he 
above account of the development of the Cabinet system shows that 
the reion of William III is an important landmark in the growth ot 
the Cabinet system, because it was a move in the direction ot con¬ 
stitutional government. (For the development of the parly system 
in the reign of Queen Anne please consult next chapter)^' 

Q. Brieflly describe the Act of Settlement (170Tywith parti¬ 
cular reference to its clauses and constitutional significance. Or, 


Q. The Act of Settlement had been the work of a Tory majo¬ 
rity. In the light of the Whig-Tory rivalry under William and 
Mary, explain why the Tories favoured the Act thereby helping to 
secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne. Or, 


Q. What were the precise terms of the Act of Settlement? 
Why did the Tories under William and Mary support it? How 
did it help secure the Hanoverian succession to the English throne? 


THE ACT OF SETTLEMENT, 1701 


This Act was passed by the Parliament in 1701. William III 
had no issue and all the children of Queen Anne had died. In 1700 
the little Duke of Gloucester (Anne’s son) also died and under the 
circumstances it became very necessary to provide immediately for 
the Protestant succession to the throne. Some Catholics were nearer 
heirs but they were left out of consideration because they did not 
belong to the Church of England. In a sense this Act summed up 
the results of the Revolution of 1688. 


Clauses of the Act— 

(i) By it the Crown would pass to Anne after William; after 
Anne it would pass to the Electress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs, 
if Protestants. (Sophia who was a Protestant was a grand-daughter 
of James I). 

(ii) The ruler of England must be a member of the Church of 
England. 

(iii) No war should be undertaken for the defence of any coun¬ 
try not belonging to the Crown of England without the consent of 
Parliament. 


(iv) Judges were to receive fixed salaries. A judge could nol 

r moved unless he was convicted of doing wrong or both the 

t i? i? , of , Parliament made a petition to the King for his removal. 

• t0 - secure independence of the judges who could now 
give better justice. 


(v) No person impeached by the Commons couid be protectee 
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the country to Catholic faith made him extremely unpopular with all 
classes of people. This led to the Revolution of 1688 which ultimate- 
lv drove James II from the throne. He fled to France; the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament declared the throne vacant and offered it to William 
111 and his wife Mary on the condition of their accepting the provi- 
. a r tll _ R :ii 0 f Riohts The title of the new King and Queen and 

of° all future kings to the English throne was based on the Act of the 
Parliament The Parliament held supreme authority and could de- 
noseT sovereian who violated the constitution of the country or in 
any 6 way°came into conflict with the people. Another constitutional 
gain of the Revolution was the rise of the Cabinet Government Wil¬ 
liam was compelled to choose his ministers from the majority party 
in "he House o P f Commons. Thus grew up the system of Party Gov- 

eminent and Cabinet Government. 

I eeislative aspect or importance of William's reign. The legis¬ 
lation ot' the reign of William III had a new character It did not mean 

to strengthen the hands of the king; rather it aimed at ^.-Tie^of 
authority and affording better protection to the rights and liberties. of 
the people. “The Parliamentary legislation of the jeign of Wilhan 
111 remedied the evils of the later Stuart despotism. 

The Bill of Rights ended the theory of Divine Right of Kings 
permanently limited royal power and established supremacy of th 

for more than three years. 

The Hbertv of the Press was established by the Repeal of the 
Licensing Act> Since that time the censorship of the Press has never 

been revived. , . . . .. 

The Act of Settlement ensured for all a proper administration 

? Sviss — e f 

commenced ! 1 '°Thtts^the C ^uprernlic n y a |of^the”^arhamemwas^estaH|shed 

and it became the most important factor in the O oven. 

C0Un Relics aspect or importanceto, mUarns rHg. Religious 
persecution was no longer po^bleandd becamei a mg ^ of 
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was now devised of borrowing money on the security of the Gov¬ 
ernment, so that the money was lent not to the king but to the nation. 
This led to the establishment of the National Debt. The Bank of Eng¬ 
land was started in 1694. These measures made the supply of money 
for national purposes quite sure and afforded greater security to the 
investors. The ‘Currency was restored’ in 1695. Coins with milled 
edges were issued and bad coins with clipped edges were called olf. 
All these measures helped to stimulate trade and commerce. 

For William’s unpopularity in England please study the first ans¬ 
wer of this Chapter. 

William’s Foreign Policy. “The Revolution of 1688 ushered in 
a period of prolonged conflict with France.’’ 

Change in foreign policy. Before the Revolution the Stuart 
monarchs had no independent foreign policy. They were tools in 
the hands of the French kings and subordinated their foreign policy 
to French interests. The Stuarts were avowed Catholics, they were 
not on good terms with their subjects and were in constant need of 
money which their Parliament refused to grant. They looked to the 
French kings for financial and military support and hence they made 
their foreign policy subservient to the interests of France. After the 
Revolution there was an important change in the foreign policy of 
England. France wanted to occupy Holland and Belgium and thus 
have great maritime importance. William could not tolerate this and 
prepared for resisting the ambitions of France. Immediately on his 
accession to the throne William reversed the foreiun policy of En«- 
land—‘from Frieds to Foe’ towards France. William was thus 
deadly hostile to Louis XIV of France and William's whole career 
wa S a firm struggle to check the growing power and aggressive designs 

pifn^wir ° rd ^l t0 m ? mtain the ‘balance of power’ in Europe. 
Oi e or became king of England, he had organised the Lea- 

Al, gsberg to resist France and now continued the same hostile 

Fnoil 6 , ? W l rdS , hC , r - Wi,,iam had in fact accepted the throne o" 
England to break down the power of France. Louis looked upon 

SpaiiThaTvast^territories^buf 7 'he °wa s ifc Charl « " of 
die soon. There was the possibilitv of • d * , S ex P cctcd to 

Spain and France under the orandson of T the Crowns 

naturally have upset the ‘balance of no and that would 

formidable powe P r on the continent wT by ? akin « F ™ce a 
Treaties: the first Partition TreaU k"’ made two Parl 'tion 

Prince of Bavaria and the Zond ° f thC - dealh of 

Louis because he preferred to accent oil .^ reat y was violated by 
Spam in virtue of which he hnrt tbe * W1 ™ ade by Charles of 
weaim in favour of Philip 0 f Anjou the* f , terr ‘ tories _ a, } d immense 
Wilham formed the Grand AllianceVf * 2 r ™*son ° f Louis Xrv - 
and other countries to give a blow to th Eng,a f ld * Ho,,an d. Austria 

6 W t0 the Showing power and ambi- 






tious schemes of the French king. ‘'Finally, though William did not 
live to see the great aim of his life achieved, he had laid secure foun¬ 
dations for its realisation when he built up the Grand Alliance which 
was to break for ever the overwhelming power of Louis XIV on the 
continent of Europe.” 

The War of Spanish Succession (1702—1713) became inevitable 
and was successfully conducted by Queen Anne. As a result of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) which closed the war, England gained most 
of all the combatant powers, she became the greatest maritime power > 
and her status was much raised in the eyes of European nations. 

“He (William) gave his whole time to affairs of State taking 
part in no amusements whatever, except hunting, to which he was 
passionately addicted. He gave civil freedom to England, and for a 
time at least, secured her safety against foreign foes. For these gifts 
England must thank this great statesman, who died unloved but res¬ 
pected by his people”. (Mowat). 

Q. “William Ill’s reign saw considerable enlargement of the 
power of Parliament and liberties of the people.” Justify. Or, 

“The abdication of James II and the accession of William III 
to English throne mark the commencement of a new epoch. 
Comment. Or, 

“William III is considered one of the best kings of England.” 
Comment. 

Ans. Please study previous answer. 


OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

The position of the future monarclis of England was seriously 
affected by the Bill of Rights. Discuss. 

Discuss carefully the importance of the Act of Settlement. 


Discuss the significance of the Bill of Rights. 

Write a short note on the domestic policy of William III. 

The reign of William 111 has great importance in the history of 


England. Discuss. 

What were the causes and the consequences of the 
between the English and the French that began with the accessio f 


William III ? 






CHAPTER XVI 


QUEEN ANNE (1702—1714) 

“The cabinet system of government was estab- 
ed perfectly under Queen Anne. She chose 
her ministers from the party in power and at 
once dismissed them as soon as their party lost 
the majority in the House of Commons:' 

After the death of William III, Anne, the younger daughter of 

^ end f u hS A throne of England in terms of the Bill of 
Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). The Act provided 
that on the death of William III, the crown should go to his sister- 
in-law the Prmcess Anne. She was a simple-minded and good- 

"^ n ed ; miI f . easy-going woman though she was narrow 8 and 
obstinate and inherited some of the Stuart prejudices She was verv 

£ !f ° us . a nd devoted to the Church. She did not possess meat in¬ 
tellectual ability and capacity for government Her l ick of rrmfi 

tirely English Tnd she ° f . char acter-her sympathies were en- 

of England against Roman atholies^DtemeTalfe. 1116 ChUrCh 

whzPsJ? »>KLt“,r n s iss sc; 

“ mES THE WA » or spakish success,to 

■;< ™ r ““,i z r :zz,xz ,e 
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Europe. William died early in n n ' 3 a the ‘^nce of power™ 
carry on the war. Very soon after h a " d 50 il . was left to Anne o 
ed war with France. This war was^n.^ 01131 ' 0 " the Queen declar- 
cesston because it was unde^cT o^h* 6 War of Spanish Sue- 

to hx the successor to the throne 





of Spain aflcr the death of Charles II who was dying without any 
children. 

1. William Ill's anxiety to maintain the Balance of Power in 
Europe and the Partition Treaties. William was anxious to break 
the power of France and save Holland in order to keep balance 
of power. Charles II of Spain had no issue to succeed him to the 
throne and was believed to be dying. There were three claimants to 
the throne: (i) Louis the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV of France; 
(ii) Joseph Ferdinand, son of Elector of Bavaria; and (iii) The Arch¬ 
duke Charles, son of the Emperor Leopold of Austria. When any 
of these prospective heirs succeeded to the vast possessions of Charles 
II, the ‘balance of power’ on the continent was sure to be upset. 
The empire of Spain included Milan, Naples, and Sicily in Italy, 
the Spanish Netherlands (Belgium) and the rich Spanish land in 
South America. By the First Partition Treaty signed between William 
and Louis in 1698, it was arranged that the crown of Spain would 
be given to the Bavarian Prince, while the other two claimants were 
to receive portions of other Spanish possessions. But the Bavarain 
Prince died early in 1699 and thus the First Partition Treaty became 
a dead letter. 

The problem of the ‘balance of power’ was still there. William 
and Louis made a Second Partition Treaty in 1700 by which the Arch¬ 
duke Charles of Austria was to have the crown of Spain and the 
Bavarian Prince’s portion and the Dauphin of France was to have 
the rest of the Spanish possessions. Charles of Spain was indignant 
to know the way in which his dominions were disposed of without 
his knowledge. Before his death Charles of Spain made a ‘will’ bv 
which he left all his dominions to Philip of Anjou, grandson of Louis 
XIV. Immediately on the death of Charles in 1700, Louis claimed 
the entire Spanish empire for his grandson Philip under the late 
king's ’will’ and utterly neglected the Second Partition Treaty. This 
would have led to an abnormal extension of the French power and 
disturbed seriously the ‘balance of power’ on the continent. To force 
Louis to observe the Second Partition Treaty and prevent the union 
of the French and Spanish Crowns. William formed the Grand Alli¬ 
ance. 

2. The attempt of the French king to occupy Holland and Bel¬ 
gium. The French king refused to quit the border fortresses of Hol¬ 
land and it was his constant desire to occupy Holland and Belgium. 


3. Commercial Rivalry. Louis secured special trade facilities 
and concessions in Spanish America which were sure to do great in¬ 
jury to commercial interests of England in that part. 

4 Recognition of James IPs son as king of England by Louis. 
James II died in 1701. Louis recognised the Pretender (son of 
James II) as heir to the throne of England. Tt was a direct viola¬ 
tion of the Treatv of Ryswick for by it neither England nor France 
could support each other’s enemies. This roused the feelings of the 
English people, and even strong Tories, who ordinarily shunned war. 

became willing to fight against France. 


But before William could take any part in the fighting, he fell 
from a horse and received injuries which proved fatal. William's 
death made no change in the war policy of England. 

Parties . England, Holland, Austria, Portugal and some other 
minor powers as members of the Grand Alliance were on one side. 
Duke of Marlborough was the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces assisted by Prince Eugene at the head of the Austrian forces. 
On the other side were France, Spain and Bavaria. 

Chief Events in Netherlands and Germany 

Battle of Blenheim 1704. Marlborough marched to the Danube, 
joined Prince Eugene and defeated the French Army at Blenheim. 
Vienna, the capital of Austria, the objective of the French army, was 
thus saved and the hopes of the French were frustrated. 

Battle of Remillies, 1706. Marlborough gained victory over the 
French at Remillies in Netherlands in 1706. taking possession of nine 
fortresses, between Flanders and France. The French tried for peace 
but Marlborough refused. 

Battle of Oudenarde, 1708. A brilliant victory was won by 
Marlborough at Oudenarde and Louis sued for peace but he had 
again to be disappointed. 

Battle of Lille, 1708. Marlborough gained victory. 

Battle of Malplaquct , 1709. Here Marlborough and Eugene won 
a victory over the enemy though at a very heavy cost. 



Events in Italy 

The French were defeated at Turin'in 1706 by Prince Eueene 
who got hold of Milan and Naples for Austria. fe 


events in Spain 

.. A dmira ! R ooke took the strong fortress of Gibraltar in 1704 
which served as ani important naval base for England in the Mediter 

ed by h Queerf Z.e^he' To^w faV ° UF ° f ,hc war was dismiss- 
borough, appointed Ormande in hie ? le mt °i P ower * dismissed Marl- 
after fomeTgotiationT^ $ P,aCe a ° d made P eace with France 

Lou if XIV. (Q Philip, grandson of 
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(/» ) The Duke of Savoy received Sicily. 

(v) England got Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain and Hud¬ 
son Bay Territories, Newfoundland and Nova Scotia from France. 

(\7) England was given the sole right, for 30 years, of trade in 
Negro slaves with the Spanish colonies, and of sending one merchant- 
ship each year to the South seas by means of the Assento Treaty 
signed between England and Spain. 

(v/7) Louis promised to acknowledge Anne and her successors 
of the House of Hanover as lawful sovereign of England. The Pro¬ 
testant succession to the throne of England was thus recognised. 

(v/ii) Louis of France also agreed to expel the Pretender (son 
of James 11) from France. 


Importance of the treaty of Utrecht or its political consequences 
and the gains of England : An Epoch-making Treaty. This treaty 
has great political significance not only in the history of England but 
in the history of Europe as well. It is rightly said that “if at the 
Armada England entered the race for colonial expansion, she won it 
at the Treaty of Utrecht.” The following points are particularly wor¬ 
thy of note regarding the political significance of the Treaty of Utre¬ 
cht, and the gains of England: — 

lEThe power of Louis XIV of France was finally shattered. 
French prestige and power received a death blow from which it could 
not easily recover. The aggressive policy of Louis XIV came to 
an end. 


2. Balance of Power was restored in Europe. Before the Treaty 
of Utrecht. France had become abnormally powerful and the balance 
of power was seriously upset in Europe.^Her growing strength and 
influence was a source of danger to the liberties of Europe. Louis 
XIV was almost a terror who was feared by the European powers. 
But by the Treaty of Utrecht Spain and the Netherlands were freed 
from the control of Louis XIV of France and the result of this was 
that the balance of power was restored in Europe and France ceased 
to be a danger to European liberties and weaker nations. 

3. Great Britain made important advantages from the Treaty. 
She became a great naval and commercial power She gamed the 
possession of Gibraltar and Minorca which gave her the control of 

the Mediterranean. 

4 The American colonies (Hudson’s Bay and Straits. Newfound- 
i j and Acadia now called Nava Scotia) and the trading privileges 
hVh Great Britain received increased her trade, made her prosper- 
MS and T great commercial power of Europe. She also became 
Wress of lire Sea’ in American Waters. 

Louis was so hard-pressed and^his anxiety f-peaee^so great 
that if handled tactfu v Whigs opposed the Treaty think- 

fng^t mucfbetter could be got by a little exerc.se of pat. 

ence.” 





“The Treaty of Utrecht marked an epoch both in the history of 
Europe and of England. It completed the downfall of the very great 
power of Louis XiV, who died in 1715, after having outlived the glo¬ 
ries of his age. It brought about the revival of Spain and the begin¬ 
ning of the European importance of the two new monarchies of 
Brandenburg—Prussia and Sicily—Savoy. It witnessed the estab¬ 
lishment of England in the prominent position won for her by Marl¬ 
borough’s victories, and gave her great commercial advantages, fresh 
colonies, an establishment in the Mediterranean, and the status of 
the supreme maritime power in the world.’’ (Tout). 

Q. Describe the circumstances which led to the Anglo-Scot- 
tish Union (1707). Why has it proved so lasting? Or, 

The Act of Union (1707) has been described as a statesman¬ 
like solution for both England and Scotland. Do you agree with 
this view? Adduce arguments in support of your answer. Or, 

Why was the Union between England and Scotland contrac¬ 
ted in 1707 and what advantages accrued to the countries con¬ 
cerned? Or, 

‘ The Act of Union (Anglo-Scottish) was a triumph of states¬ 
manship and moderation.” Discuss mutual advantages to Eng¬ 
land and Scotland in the light of this remark. Or, 

Describe the circumstances that led to the Act of Union in 
1707. What were the principal advantages that England and 
Scotland had from the Union? 


THE ACT OP UNION, 1707 ^ 

Circumstances that led to the Union. The Crowns of England 

nprcAnol ji i i _ i • * « ^ union was purely 

personal and as such it had not much political importance Attempts 
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rather looked with jealousy at the company as a rival. The Scheme 
failed and its failure caused great bitterness in Scotland This was 
known as the failure of the Darien Scheme., The Scots made up their 
mind to break connection with England./ In 1704 the Parliament of 
Scotland passed and Act of Security by which they refused to 
acknowledge Queen Anne's successor as their King unless the trade 
restrictions were abolished. The English Parliament feared that 
there would be a war between the two nations. After much discus¬ 
sion the Act of Union was passed. 


Terms of the Act of Union, 1707— 


(i) England and Scotland were to be known as the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain. They were to be ruled by the same sovereign 
and were to have one army. 

(ii) The two countries were to have a common National flag 
the Union Jack. 

(iii) The two countries were to have one Parliament at London 
to which the Scots should send 45 members to the Commons and 16 
to the Lords. 

(iv) The Scottish law and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
were to remain undisturbed. 

(v) Scotland was to enjoy equal commercial privileges with Eng¬ 
land. Scotland was allowed to trade with the colonies. No legal ^ 
difference was to be recognized between Scotsmen and Englishmen 

throughout the British Empire. 


(vi) The future succession to the throne of Great Britain was 
based on the Bill of Rights (1689) and the Act of Settlement (1701). 

(vii) England undertook to pay to Scotland £400,000 towards 
the payment of the National Debt of Scotland and compensate those 
who had suffered monetary losses in the Darien Scheme. 

Effects of the Act of Union or the Principal advantages to Eng- 
land and S°l,land. The' Union was a great success Eng and and 
Scotland both gained from the Union. It proved a blessing to both 

the countries. 

Advantages to England. 1. There was no more old enmUy 
between Scotland and England. As such. EnglandI hadl no fears o 
an attack from the north and it was this security which has given the 
English people a victory over their enemies in later war . 

2. England had the advantage of the experience and 

of eminent Scots which proved of immense value_ m t ‘ 

erowth political development and economic prosperity o P. , 

Icodand and the Scots proved very valuable assets to the British 

Empire. 

3. Later on Highland clans were utilised for the army of 
Britain. “The Highlanders were redeemed from compara 
gery and their regiments became some of the finest 

in the British Army.” 




4. But for the pleasant relations of the two countries which were 
the result of the Act of Union, it was possible that Scotland would 
have advocated the cause of Janies II and restored him to kingship. 
Naturally this would have weakened the cause of the Glorious Revo¬ 
lution. The Jacobites lost all hopes permanently of bringing back 
James II or the Pretender (son of James II) to the throne of England. 

Advantages to Scotland, (i) Scotland became prosperous. It 
enjoyed perfect commercial equality with England. It laboured no 
more under trade restrictions and it could trade freely with colonies. 
It became a great commercial country in course of time. 

(ii) Scotland became secure against political danger from Eng¬ 
land and Scotland being friendly, the one had no danger from the 
other. Scotland was free to mould her destinies as it liked. 


(iii) The long standing enmity between the two countries came 
to an end and it opened a new chapter of friendly and helpful rela¬ 
tions. “Admitted on free and equal terms to participate in England 
and England’s Empire, the Scots speedily made their way and rose 
to high positions in trade and finance, at the Universities and in the 
Government, in the Navy. Army and Imperial Affairs”. (Mowat). 

The Act has proved lasting. The act was a source of blessing 
to both England and Scotland. Both the countries gained many ad¬ 
vantages from it. The Act brought prosperity to both of them and 
created mutual good will and better understanding between them. 
The Act has proved lasting because both the countries acted with 
sense and wisdom. It was fortunate for both of them to come to a 
compromise and to have made a way for permanent union. If they 
had not acted with wisdom and moderation they were sure to have 
come to serious conflicts and clashes and thus caused each olher's 
ruin. Before the union the Scots were not satislied with England 

C^ y .i beCa f U -? ° f ' he L r failure of thc Dilrien Company. They attri- 

vances' too m the aUltu . dc " f England. Scotland had other gric- 

vancei too. The Massacre of Glencoe (1692) had also embittered 

""ho hh v won H h Urly K U " i0n h3d n °' bee " affected Scotland wm! 
Its hostility would have become a great danger to the peace and noli 


Marlborough™ 3 o r * he character and achievement of the Duke ol 
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Or, f V ayea oy tn m m the Spanish War of Succession. 
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A Brief Life Sketch of Marlborough 


John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was born at Ashe, in 
Devonshire, 1650. He enlisted himself in the army when he was 
sixteen and soon gave proof of his military talents. He served with 
great credit under Charles II and James II. James II created him 
Lord Churchill in 1085. At the head of the royal forces, he defeated 
the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor in 1685. Unscrupulous, avari¬ 
cious and ambitious by nature whose sole ambition in life was to 
become rich and famous by any means and who attached no value 
to loyalty and honesty, he gave up the cause of his friend James II 
and went over to William Ill's side when he ascended the throne of 
England. William made him Earl of Marlborough and placed him 
in command of the army in the Netherlands, but in 1692 he was 
detected carrying on secret negotiations with James II of England, 
at this time a fugitive in France, and so William dismissed him from 
all olnces. In lo94 he was restored to his former position. He was 
made a duke for driving the French out of Scotland in 1702. He 
had great intluence over Queen Anne through his wife Sarah, the 
friend and favourite of Anne. 


Spanish War of Succession 

He was the chief minister of Anne for some time and she appoint¬ 
ed him Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in the War of Span¬ 
ish Succession (1702—1713). He gained great victories in this War. 
“But tne Grand Alliance possessed one great asset which outweighed 
all Louis’ advantages and that was the brilliant genius of John Chur¬ 
chill.” (Tenen). In 1711 the Whigs lost power and were replaced 
by the Tory Ministry. The Whigs were in favour of prosecution of 
war with h ranee, but Tories wanted to end the war and were negotia¬ 
ting for peace with France. Marlborough was against peace and ac¬ 
tively tried to thwart the peace efforts of the Tory ministry. The 
Tory ministry was now bent upon crushing him and brought charges 
of bribery, embezzlement and corruption against him. “He was 
charged with having received money from contractors who supplied 
the army with provisions, and also with having taken a percentage 
of the subsidies paid to the allied princes.” He defended himself and 
refuted the charges, but no defence was of any avail under the cir¬ 
cumstances. He was dismissed from all offices and the command o 
the army was given to the Duke of Ormonde, a strong I ory. e 
fled to France only to return to England in 1714. George L e irs 
Hanoverian King, placed him in power again. He died in 

His Character. “She (Queen Anne) had never shown any of 
the qualities that make a great ruler, and her accession nug i a 
been a disaster for the allies but for the fact that she had a an * 
man of first-rate ability to carry on King William’s work. (Kay' j* 
Marlborough was a loyal statesman, a military genius, the g ‘ 
est general of his age and also the greatest general that EngHr 
before Wellington. A great chronicle writer says of him he 
fought a battle which he did not win, nor ever besiged a P< • , 

he did not secure.” Throughout the Spanish Succession 
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• not suffer a single defeat though he was frequently hampered by sel¬ 
fish and inexperienced Allies. He possessed great capacity for work 
and was always calm and fearless in the time of danger. “He was 
humane in the battlefield and quite heedless of the danger.' 1 He was 
not only a brave soldier and brilliant general but was also able as 
an administrator. His influence with the government in England and 
with the different Powers forming the Grand Alliance is a"proof of 
him as a great diplomat. Despite his greatness, Marlborough had a 
number of faults. He was self-seeking, greedy and treacherous. He was 
a ways governed by personal interests. He had no political princi¬ 
ples and was consistently an opportunist. He had no principles and 
could resort to all sorts of methods to achieve his ends. He was a 
born intriguer and capable of most intricate plots. Neither grateful 
nor loyal he had sordid love of money and had no true sense of 
honour. He was a moderate Tory but a typical opportunist who had 

thVh F c P C f l °l- Party - ° r ,lS P nnc 'P ,es - “ Jl was rightly said of him 

he** cared 'for*’ , h 1 s P° s 1110 n • and his pocket were the only three things 

f h . orl , f ? , H was not moved b y religious enthusiasm. He was 
the greatest and meanest of mankind. dS 


„ nr , ^ ? vork and achievements. Marlborough, with all his defects 

■S" „■ T, "?»'• a* 

was the real need of Enehnd IL S r ^° f i!'’ e t lype of Marlborough 
accession of Anne, a mild easy-going fed v*The Wlllia "? I[I and the 
England was, in no small meLure due tn^ ft° ry an , d grea,ness °f 
most famous generals and striking Marlborough—one of the 

England. He 'could M^*^*™* 1 ** *1 lhe Histor y of 
malic genius of the age. 6 1 nd was the highest diplo- 


cal in the history of Parliament 3 '’ f a11 ? eriods tfa e most criti- 
What was the result? ’ Name the outstanding issues. 

of keen towt„° Vc™ SeVe "“*" th «n.ury was a period 

S 8nty ’ l f hat th e Pariament at7ac k ed n rL he qUeSt, '° n of 

Grown one after another. ttacked the prerogatives of the 


control of national policy. “Tax 
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tion, legislation, free deliberation on public affairs, criticism and con¬ 
trol of ministerial action; on all these points Parliament came into 

conflict with the Stuart Kings.” 

The Stuart monarchs tried to obtain money without the consent 
of Parliament. The tariff duties of 1606 and the Ship Money illus¬ 
trate this. Resolutions were passed m 1610 and 1614 agamst the 
rieht of the Crown to levy impositions. The Petition of Rights (16-8) 
declared arbitrary taxation illegal. The Long Parliament also dec¬ 
lared the same. 

James I employed the machinery of ‘proclamations' and tried 
to exercise the rieht of leeislation, against which Parliament remon- 
strated in 1610. The later" Stuarts suspended and dispensed with the 
laws. The Bill of Rights declared against this practice. 

Conflicts also arose in regard to parliamentary privileges. 

Parliament also tried to control the ministers. This we see in 

the impeachment of Danby. 

The Stuart monarchs followed a religious policy which was not 
favoured by Parliament. 

Das-,.it Parliament emerged victorious in the long strugg e o 

h,i C The V Crown became a figure-head in ^ 

several "othe^Acts ended the long conflict between 
the Crown and the Parliament in favour of the latter. 

The last Stuart King on the 

back to England. The Pa rl > a ™ f j P H lhe last Stuart King and 
throne. (Mary was the faughte of James UT ^ ^ asccnd th 

liSS met the county. The Ktng 

was to play a secondary role. r i~fi n itelv decided 

Most important of a ’'-/ he ^"heV^own'but in the Parliament, 
that real sovereignty res f ^ Henceforth Parliamentary sose- 

i.e.. the representatives of he "at on ™ there waj (Q be no more of 
rei°nty became an accomplished fa Stuart theory of Divine 

rivalry between them for sovereignty The M he past fo r (he 

Sr 



Parliament representing the nation. The reply to this question was 

in favour of Parliament. Parliament became supreme and the Kina 
was to abide by its decisions. P K,ng 

and strong 2 enough 1 to matntl'her'po^iin" TtulfcE 
power and to star, building up her vast colonial Empire PCan 

OTHER USEFUL QUESTIONS FOR REVISION 

;; we ; e Eng,and and *«&»* *** m, 0 0 „e k^o,,,? 
Scotland*" A< Comment° n ( ' 7 ° 7) Pr ° Ved a ble ™"S '<> England and 
Describe the importance of the Act of Union (1707). 

Queen Ant ~ °> ,he under Charles // and 

(D.U. 1959) 
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CHAPTER XVII 

SOME GENERAL QUESTIONS 

AND 

THEIR ANSWERS ON THE STUART PERIOD 

Q. Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despotism or give 
reasons for the success of Tudor despotism and the failure of 
Staurt despotism. Or, Give reasons why the English people al¬ 
lowed the Tudors to rule arbitrarily, whereas they did not tole¬ 
rate the despotic rule of the Stuarts. 

This is true that Tudor despotism succeeded and Stuart des¬ 
potism failed. The Tudors’ policy was successful and that of the 
Stuarts’ was a failure. The following reasons will prove the truth 
of the above statement and show the contrast between Tudor despot¬ 
ism and Stuart despotism. 


TUDOR AND STUART DESPOTISM CONTRASTED 


1. Need of a strong Government under the Tudors. After the 
Wars of Roses there was anarchy and confusion in the country and 
the government of the country was disorganized, so the people need¬ 
ed a strong King who could restore peace and order in the country 
and give a~ settled government. The Tudors gave the people peace 
and order which they needed immediately and urgently. The people, 
therefore, co-operated with the Tudor sovereigns and overlooked their 
despotic acts. But in the Stuart period there was no such need. The 
Tudors had established perfect peace and order in the country. The 
people did not need kings any more who could restore peace for it 
was already fully established in the country, and so they were not pre¬ 
pared to tolerate the high-handed policy and despotic acts of the 

Stuarts. 


2. Stuart theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The Stuarts con¬ 
stantly preached the theory of the Divine Right of Kings. They 
boasted of royal prerogatives and said that they were the representa¬ 
tives of God on earth, and so for their actions and policies they were 
responsible to God alone. They said that the people had no right 
to question or criticise their acts. They said that God made the King 
and the King made the law. Law was meant for the people, and 
not for the King. The Kin ? was above the law of the land and no 

earthly court or tribunal could try him for any breach of ,aw - 

w[^responsible to none but God. On the other hand the Tudor 
was responsiu ideas. They never preached such a 

thenrv ^ThetTalways showed due regard to the wishes of the Parlia- 
theory. They j ^ passed with its approval. They never flou- 

^"or disrespected the contitu.ional formalities. Somehmes, they 



might do what they liked but apparently they observed all constitu¬ 
tional formalities. 

3. Absence of foreign danger in the Stuart period. In the Tu¬ 
dor period the people had the fear of foreign enemies like Spain, 
France, Scotland, the Pope, and others, and thus they were always pre¬ 
pared to help and co-operate with their sovereign to overcome the ene¬ 
mies. The people did not mind the arbitrary actions of the sovereigns 
^ for they had full faith in them and they knew that they were always 
anxious for the welfare of their subjects. In the Stuart period the 
people had no such dangers and so they felt no need to look to their 
sovereigns for help. England had conquered Ireland and Scotland 

Tudors d humb ed b0,h France and S P ain t,urin S l,ie rule of the 


t 4 : Wisdom and tact of the Tudors. The Tudors were wise and 
tactful. They never went against the wishes of the people and tried 

? e b L? f n f ,erms k with the nation - Thc y openly declared that 
the welfare of their subjects was dearest to them and on occasions 

they yielded to the wishes of the people and avoided giving them anv 

wke f en ,r C i Tl ? e SU,art soverei gns on the other hand were not 
wise and tactful and never spared an opportunity to offend the neo- 

ple. They lacked both foresight and farsight. They were ohstin tlc 

anff when k 10 the '[ sons nl costs. They did not know when to yield 

the Tutors had y that P olitical ^dom which 

They" levied'^hega I I ^taxes/ rafj'money ly* and^im^' 

soned persons without due trial Thev Hn„t« L i and 111 P r >- 

own. They Tu^/P ^ 

litutional ntonarchs disregarding the law of,iL ^ llk , c L uncon s- 
ling of the neonle Th*» t.i i ° hind and the feel- 

things. The P Tudors ho shre despots bu^tlf - "T* nCVCr did 
different nature. They gave a leo.l n ! thei1 . despotism was of a 

their acts and never violated the law oHh?! T 0 " 3 ' form to all 
authority of the Parliament rvr r , , c anc ^ °r override the 

Of (heir subjects. ° f d,Sre S arded the prejudices and feelings 

the authority “the Pa^haKav''l!lsJ^iTl mt ' The . Stuarts defied 

ment and enforced their own will ! ,! >a “ cd . by ,lle Parlia- 

ments and displeased them in many wavs^Th^ T , wlth lbcir p arlia- 

hand never came into conflict will/their pTii Tudl}rs on the other 
them any cause of offence Ti lr , t i arhaments and never «avc 

went to their will bm did S? J Udors made "' e Parliament S ub"e “ 
>heir policies through and f with ,he Wi, l* ‘S' Thc >' carried ou, 

and er hu d ^lf r aSCd ° rdefied Parfiam^nt^TStm^ byhaa 

Surely"^ * be country effidentlv^and^ii^he^'^t The T " dors aimed 
" lhCy WrC *** 4 were nol semsh 
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rule the country for the good of their subjects. They were not nar¬ 
row-minded. selfish or cruel. Their despotism was a benevolent des¬ 
potism i e., thoueh they were despots still they never forgot the good 
of their people. "The welfare of the people was their primary con¬ 
cern and first interest. Their’s was a popular despotism having the 
support of the people. They had the backing of the nation. The 
Stuarts on the other hand were narrow-minded, crue and selhsh 
Their rule was not benevolent. They were revengeful and did not 
aim at ruling the country elficiently and for the good of the people. 
Not only this but under the wise guidance of the ludors, England 
became the greatest commercial, colonial and naval power of he 
world The English people felt proud of their country, under the 
Tudors England was a strong, united and prosperous country at 
the death of Elizabeth, the last Tudor monarch. 

8 The Stuarts attempted to force their religion on the People. 
The Stuarts could not realise that religion could not be forced[ upon 
an unwilling people. Some of them were staunch supporters of 
Catholic religion and continued to show favours to the Catholics 
1 ° l minority 3 The people did not like the pro-Cathohc policy 

of the Tudors and this brought them into serious conflict with the 
people, who were in overwhelming majority and were opposed to 

Catholics. 

o The Tudors had a strong support of the middle classes. T 
Tudor sovereigmThad a strongWpo* of .ho enure ^d.e classes 

who had come into prommence during and after the g ^ 

VII. The all-powerful monarchy of he 1 uhors^a h never 

upon the support of the nation. masses and they never did 

to lose the sympathy and support o the Je wishes of 

any thing that would displease * e "'m J h 7 who P w ere never so mind- 

% ‘He popular support and 

^ To Ck rii r « io^n A W^^JHe 

Tudors had the credit E d h^f forejgn policy; so 

the world by following a siiccesstu overlooked whatever 

the English People were Phased "‘^hand the foreign policy of the 
their faults and failings. On me ot lowered the prestige of 

Stuarts was cowardly and f* ! cr ied ‘Shame' when 
England. For instance, the whole English, nation^ ^ French K ing 

Charles U and James II received ^nsio f ^ a]lowed , he foreign 

as 3WtrsWHiSt,- «~— 

11 Love inspiring personality ] 00 ked upon their sub- 
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them their strong supporters. The Tudor rulers were so popular 
sMd ’ he On W th S f 3 st , ron S feelm S ,n Ihe country in favour of ‘king's wor- 

sa s? f ie i ,r d ins - v“d 

p“hie 8 s S a Cha a rles ra hid nS ce° f . ‘ he Eng ' ish people ' h ^ 

a P nd aloof in W manners TndTfc't , b , Ul ^ Wa " a bad "" er ‘ «« 
them understood the tempe? of men un ! ruslw ° rtl 'y- Neither of 
nection. the great historian Trel whon l. he y ruled. In this con- 

not England and Charles knew neither ' The'" 6 ' k " eW Sc . olland bl ' ( 
other Stuart rulers—Charles II and James Ik 6 W3S ‘ hc case of 

dietalon'l,f y th d e ld Tidor E mn 1 n i al , Parlia “ eDt generally accept the 
dictation of the Stuarts? Or. ° S Whlle 11 2 enerall y opposed the 

the Stuarts? 6 ^ m ° St str,kin £ contrast between the Tudors and 
Ans. Please study previous answer. 

with^the Tudo^Monarchs^whlle it'opposed^Sie'sluarts 00 ° Perate< ^ 

Ans. Please study previous answer.- 

to eserci^'grea? Irerfg* S®^“° w Tudor monarchs 
claims by the Stuart Kings? - hlIe the y “PPOsed similar 

”"*■ k™. 

sw. SSIB-■ as c a tss 

,=13 -«*... fcJ> 

It Cost Charles I his Life. 

found guUty'and behelded""' 3 " Revolulion - Charles I Was , r|et| 

It cost James II his Crown 

"T ^ ^mes „ had to run 

^oTSilu/ 6 r ft***Z th tL St ™ Sgl ? betwe - King and 

fet tW0 Stnafts" P dr yed a ^ important pttinVeTme^f tke 
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Q . Describe the religious policy of James I and Charles I. 
What were its results? 


t were its result*: t . . 

Religion caused great the" taS 

“* ° £ ihe seventeen,h century - 
ww __mum OrTTT APTS 
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RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 

Riinnorted EpiSCO 
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of democratic nature and °PP ^ Protestants by passing 

fast ?js£££&s:*-« ....... *»— 

him. 


The Roman Catholics expmed thatjanrns would 

wanted him to abolish all laws against them 
but - -- **- 

Pontonst not fulhlhng "h^ 1 wishes who were bent upon changing 
the Government of the Church. religious policy * 

Charles I and his the Parliament, in the 

of James 1 brought him ml .° C ° I J 111 J rles x w ho tried to force his 

own' rrhsiourv!ewf'u U pon PO the y pcople brought him into serious clash 

with the "Parliament. 


the Parliament. He favoured 

CHARLES was a bitter /^lihin- for religious rites and cere- 
the Armenians and showedi a « * 1 t * He appointed Laud. Arch- 

monies which were Catholic in Character. hi /; digious policy.. To 

bishop of Centerbury. ™oiter\o < ccr emonics which the Puritans 

please Charles 1. Laud »ntro {aVO urs and concessions to the 

did not like at all. who opposed the religious policy 

Roman Catholics. The clergymen \ crush Puritanism with 

of Laud were severely ^ LI I li ^ V it a m be r and Hiah Commission. Reh* 
the help of the Courts of s ^r Chamber conflict with his 

S'...... -S« >"■" Kin> in 

the Bishops. . Catholics showed great 

Both James 1 and Charles I cing s whereas the Enghsi 

favours to the Catholics who were ‘ aunc h Catholic monarch, 

“e in general could never Jh.nk of a ing undu e favours 

-^S^'^tL^crmpopu,;. 
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w me Catholics made them vers . i ‘ * T Jed to lhe offence 

The religious policy of James I -n Ch.^ parliament and thu. 

of the Puritans who were in major y 


there was a serious clash between the King and the Parliament and^ 
is rightly said that religion seriously affected the struggle between 
King 8 and Parliament in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

The Stuart Kings lacked political foresight and farsight. They 
could not realize that a despotic form of government gave the people 
the highest offence and that religion could not be forced up°n an un¬ 
willing people. Hence when the Civil War broke out finally, they 

feared badly and lost all. 

O “Stuart Period was the age of bad Government but good 
laws . Comment. Or, “The Stuart Period is distinguished for 
the conflict of the principle of liberty and despotism . Explain, 
this by facts. 

(A) STUART PERIOD—THE AGE OF BAD GOVERNMENT 

The sovereigns from James T to James II were all hard and un¬ 
sympathetic and the people were in great trouble. The arbitrary 
measures and unconstitutional acts of the Stuart sovereigns had un¬ 
settled the minds of the people and put their lives and liberties in 
danger. They believed in the theory of Divine Right of Kings and 
considered themselves the representatives or lieutenants of God on 
earth. They thought themselves responsible to no earthly power for 
their actions and denied the people every right of discussing, ques¬ 
tioning or criticising their actions and policies. They ruled like irres¬ 
ponsible despots and they little realized that the country had outgrown 
the need for a despotic government. The people had tolerated Tudor 
despotism because there was complete disorder in the country and 
they wanted internal peace and security. As the wise and vigorous 
rule of Elizabeth had removed all dangers internal as well as external 
the people now claimed their own rights and privileges and a share 
in the government. The Tudors believed that their power came from 
God and it was not the business of the people to say what kings 
should do or should not do. There was a struggle for supremacy 
between the Stuarts and their Parliaments. The Stuarts claimed that 
they possessed supreme power and the sovereignty lay with them, 
but the Parliaments on the other hand claimed superiority for them¬ 
selves and said that the real sovereignty of the country lav with then*. 
This led to constant friction between them. The Stuarts* violated the 
laws of the country, treated the judges as their own creatures, severely 
punished those who fought for the liberties of the English nation. 
They heavily fined and arbitrarily imprisoned those who opposed them 
m their cruel rule, imposed illegal taxes and made unauthorised de- 
mands. They issued proclamations which they ordered to be reaardL- 
ed as laws and started illegal courts which acted as engines of oppress 
?i 0 ?: Smarts persecuted Puritans and showed''undue favours 

to the Catholics and also declared that their ministers were not res- 
P^ n . s ‘ b t Ie fl t0 Parliament. In foreign policy, too. thev always acted 
friPnrUv th< i t ' v,shes ° f their people and Parliaments and developed 
testants at,ons Wlth Cathollc powers and refused to help the Pro- 

In domestic politics, in religion, in foreign policy, in short in 
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MG iiesnots and flouted the wishes of 

everything the Sjoarts acted l h d P and the Parluiment on 

their people and P " , “' n !"* S \ heir liberties and were determined to 
the other hand stood up llesDO ti c and irresponsible rule of the 

save their country against the^desfxmc a ^ S(uart period „ 

Stuarts. U has. therefore, been -»t!^ q£ uberty and de spot- 
distinguished for the conflicted \ P strugg , e between the 

ism" During this period there was ^ and the Stuarts who 

people who wanted to safegujr The result was that >. 

wanted to rule the people >n a despot ^ stat(J of W ar between 

there was always uoub the cou V never an exaggeration 

to*say°that £ £ Jls an age of bad Sov— 

^rnn-ATt AGE OF GOOD LAW b 

named as follows:- Tri ennial Act (1694); the 

The Petition of Right < l >- 8 ). Rjohts ( 1688); The Mutinv 
Habeas Corpus Act tJ679); h B of ° Settlement (1701); and 

Act; The Liberty of the Press, idc 

several other Acts. , rarefullv mentioned in 

importance of 

each of them. establishment of British colo- 

nies hn or in expan- 

° f *“* C ° ,0meS ■" 

the seventeenth century. TFg 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH A. 

1. S«“Jite'irS.'mM I T'RR'R' • “} "Si 
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similarly founded in 1638. These two colonies were united as Con- 
necticut. Colonisation of Rhode Island took place in 1651. Coloni¬ 
sation of Maryland took place in 1634. It was mainly intended for 
Roman Catholics at first, but it was given out that it would welcome 
all types of Christians. Here all sects among Christians were tole¬ 
rated. 


Pennsylvania was founded by the Quakers. William Penn. a 
prominent Quaker, got a charter from Charles II who owed William 
-4 Penn's father some money. Penn believed in the principle of reli¬ 
gious toleration. He held it to be a natural right of man that he 
should call his conscience his own. It was founded in 1693. 


II. Colonies of exploitation or due to economic causes. Virginia 
was first colonized in 1608 by a band of enterprising persons in the 
hope of improving their fortune. The number of the original set¬ 
tlers not being very large, convicts, paupers and the unemployed were 
sent there from time to time. 


Bermudas was colonized with the same motives in 1612. 


Carolina was colonized in 1663. Here religious toleration, mixed 
with the hopes of material gains, played its part. 

Hudson Bay was colonized for the purpose of capturing trade 
of the Indians. It grew up in course of time to be the most impor¬ 
tant colony. 

» III. Colonies due to political causes or the result of the Anglo - 

Dutch Struggle. New York. New Jersey and Delaware were formed 
as the result of the Anglo-Dutch struggle. 

West Indies. Besides the English Colonies in America as noted 
in the above three groups, the English were also busy colonizing the 
West Indies. 


The Island of St. Christopher, Barbados and Providence were 
colonized during the century. The African Company on the West 

Coast of Africa began trading in slaves and bartering English cloth 
for African gold. 

India. The East India Company was formed for trading with 
India in spite of the Portuguese opposition. By the end of the "seven¬ 
teenth century the British had established their factories (t rad in iz 
stations) at Surat, Agra. Ahmedabad, Burhanpur, Broach, Masulf- 
patam. Vizagapatnam. Patna, Madras, Kasim Bazar, Hugh, Bombay, 

ClC ' • Th w E ? g,sb had by lhis time acquired the right from the suc¬ 
cessive Mughal Emperors to trade in different parts of India free of 

^ nn y ' T , / re f d0 T L of trade was confined, however, to the export 
and import trade of the country. 1 

Q. V/nte a note on Mercantilism or the Mercantile System. 


THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM 

lile wT 1 ! °L' he M A- C T‘! e Sys,em - Wha ‘ is known as Mercan¬ 
tile System or Mercantili Policy (Mercantilism) began to develop in 
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, . <-,f thp Middle Ases and lasted till the po- 

England towards the close (‘Let things alone’ instead of 

Hey of “Free Irade or reignT What came to be 

regulating them) was ad ° pt w t ile system was the belief of most 
known as Mercantilism ocould very much 

statesmen and merchants ; ? n f o E ^^J^ ent and protection to its in¬ 
increase its wealth by & => lhe c development of colonies. The 

dustries, arts and c^s and . M F erca ntilists; They argu- 

persons who held those colonies which should supply raw 

ed that a rich nation mi,s J The latter s hould manufacture goods 
material to the mother-co Y- , trlde should be regulated for 
and supply them to t « c°- 5 The mother-country 
the maximum benetit of t y that it can protect its 

should also be equipped with elhc^nt m . u arose . These 

colonies and attack European nvals as lhe old Colonial 

ideas formed the basis of ^hatwasalsokno of Corn 

System. The Government of England passea regulatio ns in 

Laws, Navigation Acts, r ‘irilTs an 1 foreicn competition and 

order to encourage home industries, t T his system 

make the best of her the colonies began to feel that 
worked for some time but l > lunia ^‘ y molhcr . C ountry. This led to a 
they were being exploited b\ mother-country and 

serious conflict between the ^ George 111 / reign. 

England at last lost her American n ^ ^ policy and adopt- 

newpotfor-Ree^te d ^ ^ alone 

instead of regulating them). 


au oi remuauiig uiv«u ; . 

Aims of the Mercantile System. In its broader sense its aims 
ave been divided into four classes: — 


UCCIl U1V1UVU -- 

It aimed at encouragingforeign> trade by pralectmg^ative^n- 

lustries. Home industr.es and^ ™“ f ^ tUr ^ s was se nt to' foreign 
he maximum quantity of manufact lmports were discour- 

narkets where they were sold at hiig p ce ol her countries were im- 
iged and as little as possible of ‘hegoods 1 ; )es exporte d and 

iorted. The difference of the two values ; , • co i d and silver, 

mported) was received by the country con when the total value 
“A favourable balance of trade was poswb Y f the imported 

exported goods was greater than the total 

goods”. "" ” ’ 


2. It aimed at giving every P r ° leC ‘° r ^ gr ow?ng so that Eng- 

easants who concentrated themselves ^0 ( S depend upon . 

ind be self-sufficient in „ iln™ should be so efficiently man- 
llh T r TSould to? for its own people. 

8 3 - It aimed at building sufficient and^™ cien ^ Xnjhshouw"^^ 
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her battles on the sea whenever necessary. 

5 2 i&- pss.tr cabs* p rr ; . =; 

wfth success. National wealth is one of the most important factors 
in the economic and political life of a people. 

Griffith on the Mercantile system. “Mercantile system was self- 
contained aceressive economic nationalism. It implies the study o 
Corn Laws Navigation Acts and Colonial Trade -Regulations enacted 
bs the English Parliament from the fifteenth to eighteenth century m 
order to exalt the country in economic sphere . 

Mercantile system under the Tudors. To stop the enclosure 
movement, i.e., to encourage agriculture. Henry VI passed a law in 
1489 by which he forbade his subjects to enclose land for pastures. 
Henry VII cave protection and encouragement to industry and did his 
best to promote maritime and commercial activities of his people. 
Henry VII passed a Navieation Act in 14X5 with the object of giving 
a blow to the trade of France, staling that French wine and wool 
be brought to England only in English ships equipped with English¬ 
men. 


Henry VII was not in favour of foreign companies trading with 
England and imposed severe restrictions on their trading activities 
with a view to discourage them. Growth of home industries receiv¬ 
ed his due attention. He was of the view that wealth was a great 
power and much could be achieved by wealth. He. therefore, did 
his best to increase the national wealth of two countries. He left a 
secure throne and full treasury to his son. A number of Corn Laws 
were passed under the Tudors and the Stuarts to protect English agri¬ 
culture but since they strictly forbade the import of foreign corn, the 
price of corn in England went high and finally the Corn Laws had 
to be cancelled in 1846 under Peel. 


To discourage the enclosure movement. Elizabeth passed an Act 
in 1580 by which the maximum number of sheep which a person could 
possess was fixed at 2,000. To promote industries, Elizabeth decided 
to control the corrupted craft guilds and the organisers of medieval 
industries by passing several Acts to reform them. Several Acts had 
already been passed by Henry VII and Edward VI to the above end. 
Elizabeth passed Statute of Artificers also known as Statute of Ap¬ 
prentices (1563) by which the wages of the labourers were to be fix¬ 
ed not by the guild association but by the Justices of the Peace and 
the Act also provided means for adequate training of the labourers 
so as to enable them to produce goods of better quality. Lord 
Burghely, the chief adviser of Elizabeth, took a prominent part in 
pushing forward the Mercantile system. Many industries like ship 
building, fishing and manufacture of gun-powder, glass, silk, brass 
work, paper, common salt, finer woollen clothes, alum, etc., were en- 


couraced and protected. Imports were discouraged. Elizabeth expel- 
leu the Hansa merchants from England who had practically controlled 
the foreign trade of England. This trade was now to be carried by 
the English The Turkey company, the Muscovy Company, the East 
India Companv. and the Barbary Company took up the task of cap¬ 
turing new markets and controlling the foreign trade of England. By 
the end of Elizabeth's reign many new industries had developed and 
England had gained immensely. She had imposed strong restrictions 
on "the use of foreign articles by the people of England and in other 
cases the use of certain articles prepared in England was made obli- 

-atorv with a view to give special encouragement to particular Indus- 
«_ - 

tries. . c , 

Mercantile system ,aider the Stuarts and Hanoverians. 1 he first 

Stuart King continued the policy of Elizabeth in the matter of pro- 
tectina and cncouracing particular industries. C harles I was not an 
xious about national interests and so he did not attach much import¬ 
ance to the development of industries. 

Cromwell passed a very important Navigation Act in 1651. this 
act forbade the introduction into any territory of the Commonwealth 
the produce of anv country in Asia. Africa or America except in e 
sefs owned and manned by Englishmen or Colonists !mports from 
foreign countries of Europe might be brought only in vessels the own¬ 
ers of which belonged to that nation in which goods were manufac¬ 
tured or produced.’ 

In the first year of his reign. Charles II passed » Notation Act 
in 1660. It laid down the principles on which colonial tiade was 
be carried on. Firstly, trade between England and her colonies \ as 
to be carried onlv in' English ships. Secondly, by the clause of the 
Enumerated Articles, colonial products such as sugar, tobacco, cot- 
ton and dyesuifls were not to be shipped to any other country save 
England or another colony so that foreign countries des r, ng colonial 
goods would in the main have to purchase from Engla . 

Charles II also passed the Trades Act of 1664 ^^rro/onv 
if any foreign country wanted to send its goods to any Eng is 

were first to be brought to England. 

The one great result of the various Navigation Acts and Trade 
Acts was to embitter the relations and create a gulf between the colo¬ 
nists and England. In 1696 these acts were re-enacted and clauses 
were added to enforce them with greater strictness. 

When the Whigs came into power after the Glorious Revolution 
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prohibitive prices. This seriously affected their trade interests and 
caused them great embitterment. 

The colonists had been exploited in the most ruthless and cruel 
manner and as such the trade policy of the mother-country towards 
its colonies was bound to end in failure. There was uncontrollable- 
discontent and unrest among the colonists since the mercantile system 
had done them incalculable loss and reduced them to abject misery. 
It led to the revolt of the American colonies and thus Great Britain 
** was deprived of them. England had to change her policy in respect 
of her other colonies. England learnt the great lesson that if she 
was to retain her colonies she must safeguard their interests, give 
them a better and more humane treatment and adopt a wiser and 
more considerate policy in her dealings with them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 


“He (George I) was 
ous, mean, sensual, 


brusque, heartless, avarici- 
punctilious and masterful. 

—Grant Robertson 


genealogical table 

1. George I (17!4—1727) 


2 George IT (1727—1700) 

I 


Frederick Prince If Wales (Died in 
the lifetime of bis father), 

3. George III \ 1760—1*20) 

f- 1 


4 . George IV. 
(1820—1830) 


1 


Duko of Cumber 
land. 


William IV. Edward Buko of Ivor 
(1830—1837) 

0. Victoria (married Prince Albert) 
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GEORGE I (1714—1727) 

His Accession and Character. George T was ihe son of Sophia: 
who was the grand-daughter of Elizabeth and great grand-daughter 
of James II. He was the ruler of Hanover, a small German State 
and a little over fifty when Queen Anne breathed her last. The Act 
of Settlement (1701) excluded the Old Pretender from the Crown 
by providing that if Anne died issueless, the throne of England would 
pass to Electress Sophia and her Protestant descendants. Anne had 
no issue and Sophia died two months before Queen Anne, so the 
throne passed, according to the Act of Settlement, to George, son of 
Sophia, who was a Protestant. His title was not hereditary but it was 
based on an Act of Parliament (in this case the Act of Settlement 
passed in 1701). 

George did not know even a word of English and did not take 
much interest in the political activities of the country. He was sel¬ 
fish, reserved, thoroughly German in his ideas and anxious to get pen¬ 
sions and posts for his German friends. He had received little edu¬ 
cation and was extremely uninteresting. He failed to understand 
British life and institutions and to inspire love and feelings of loyaltx 
in the hearts of British people. With all his faults he was welcomed 
by the majority of nation for his accession meant the retaining of the 
Protestant succession in Great Britain. 

His confidence in the Whigs. Even before the death of Queen 
Anne attempts had been made bv some Tory ministers of Queen Anne 

m 
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• • T in cnn nf limes II to the throne of England but 

to invite James ill. accept i t George knew of these sec- 

mMmmm 
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Of the term.” Explain. J* m ^ Hanoverian succession is 
a iaJmar" — history of England.” M* 

<>r ‘ Bring out the political and 

reign of the first two Georges or the Hanoverian ^ ^ , Qj 

Eng Ex d amine°the effects of the Hanoverian succession on 
growth of Parliament in England. 

(A1 POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 

Hanoverian s cc f ionhad ^nd^ons^a, 

place the Old Pretender ( *j wit j 1 t | ie lwo Jacobite revolts 

throne. Politically, a throne of England, the establish- 

lo restore the Stuart D\naJ, clnnee in the foreign policy ol 

ment of the Whig ascendancy a * c( T rncd wil h the development 

S'^e^r^of ,h‘e cilice of Prime Minister and the 

increased power of the Parliament. ^ ( ,, 5) Qn 

(i) The Jacobite . lcobite rcvolts-one in England and 

the same day theie wer ‘ defeated at Preston in England 

the other in Scotland. HM • Jacobite rising of 1715 which 

and at Sherifimuir m -Fifteen <M51 in Eng- 

miserably failed m i s J lhan do any harm to George I con- 
lish history. This nsin c ra 11 success j OI1 to the throne of 

fumed the Hanoverian and , f lhc r i s j na was the Scpten- 

England. The other impor a ■ p lfe 0 f the Parliament to seven 

nial Act of 716 '’'''‘^friennial Act the life o£ the Parliament was 
years (already by the inennu t in t ] ie country and there 

three years, ^‘'^^^Yacoli.es being returned to Parliament 

^“majority in the general election ('45). In 

1745 Prince father lames HE He entered 

of regaining the tngu^ 
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af Pr^npanT He was now master of Scotland and started 
with 6,000 men to try his fortune in England. 

He gained a victory at Falkirk, 1746, but a few months later he 
was utterly defeated at Culloden. The Highlanders were disarmed 
and the Highland chieftains were deprived ot their feudal rights over 
their clans.~ The Jacobites lost every-future hope of regaining the 
throne for the Stuart Dynasty and the Hanoverian succession was 

more strongly confirmed than ever. 


(iii) Establishment of Whig Ascendancy. George 1 was well 
aware of the fact that the Whigs had put him on the throne and 
Tories were strongly opposed to him. He. therefore, dismissed Tory 
ministers, impeached some of them and entrusted the administration 
to the Whigs. In the new Parliament the Whigs were in majority 
and they managed to keep the power in their hands till the accession 
of George III in 1760. 

(fv) Change in foreign policy of England. The accession of 
Hanoverians to the English throne affected the foreign politics of 
England to a great extent. George I was not only the ruler of Eng¬ 
land but also that of Hanover for it had become part of England 
since his accession to the English throne. Henceforth, the rulers of 
England were also the rulers of Hanover. It was more often to pro¬ 
tect the interests of Hanover that England was involved in wars; it 
was to protect the interests of Hanover that England partook in the 
War of Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War. It was on 


the accession of Queen Victoria that Hanover was separated from 
England due to Salic Law (Salic Law in certain countries excluded 
females from inheriting the crown). The Duke of Cumberland was 
appointed to administer Hanover. 


(B) Constitutional Importance 

The rule of George I marked the growth of constitutional rule 
in England. George I is regarded the first constitutional king of 
England in the true sense of the term. A constitutional ruler is one 
who entrusts the affairs of administration to his ministers and does 
not ever preside over the meetings of ministers. It was in his time 
that the Cabinet system developed, the office of the Prime Minister 
came into being and the Party System was strengthened. 


(\) Disappearance of the principle of hereditary succession and 
Divine Right theory of kingship. It were the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement that had settled the order of succession to the 

mr °" e - -T he , P r ' nci P le of hereditary succession had died out and it 
restai with the Parliament to bring a suitable person to the throne if 

monarch was found unfit for the great work. The Stuart 
succeeded the throne of England on the basis of 
_ v _ 1 * but a ^ te . r the Glorious Revolution that basis disappeared for 

was left tn C c° U } d ^ Iai ! n ^ throne as a matter of right, it 

the will of the Parliament to place any competent person 
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on the throne irrespective of any claim. The Divine Right of Theory 
of Kingship was heard of no more. With the Hanoverian succession, 
we had constitutional rule in the country and no sovereign ever talk¬ 
ed of the theory of Divine Right of Kingship. 

(ii) Development of the Cabinet System. Queen Anne was the 
last British sovereign to preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and 
was also the last to exercise the sovereign's right to veto any Act of 
Parliament. She took a prominent part in the formation of her coun¬ 
try's policy. The Cabinet could not fully evolve on account of the 

royal supervision of Queen Anne. 

The Cabinet system made considerable progress in the time of 
Georize 1. Georue t could not speak English. He was entirely ignor¬ 
ant of English manners, customs, politics and methods of government. 
Besides he had full conlidence in the political sagacity of the Whigs 
to whose support he owed his throne. For all these reasons he deci¬ 
ded to entrust the task of the government to his Whig ministers and 
absent himself from the meetings of the Cabinet which henceforth 
became more and more independent of the Crown. The policy of 
the Government was no longer moulded by the king but by his res¬ 
ponsible ministers. So long the King had decided though the m^ 
isters might be consulted, but now the ministers decided though the 
King might be consulted. Thus more powers passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet, i.e.. the power of the Parliament mcreased while that 

of the sovereign was reduced. 

(hi) Rise of the office of the Prime Minister 'Hie absence o^ 
the sovereign from the meetings of the Cabinet made it necessary fo 
one ofTe ministers to preside over the meetings of the Cab.net and 
exercise ceneral supervision. The minister who presided in the King s 
Dlace came to be known later on as the Prime Minister. The posi¬ 
tion of the Prime Minister was supreme in the cabinet, he wa the 
head of the cabinet and controlled its activities. This minister ap 
pointed his colleagues to the ministry and chose them f rom the party 
which held majoritv in the House of Commons. The cabinet had t 
full support of the' House of Commons and in fact the cabinet could 

remain in power only so long as it could retain the confidence of-thc 
House of Commons Walpole was the first among ministers 
fi _ct Prime Minister of Enuland and remained in power as long as he 
wa suited by the Houfe of Commons (1720-1741). All the mm- 
kters w P ere of one wav of thinking and supported the Prime Minister 
He dismissed those ministers who opposed his policy Thei nse of 
the office of Prime Minister increased the independence of t 
net which means that the government of the country was left.W^he 

“SSet Ty 

SO hherTnterfere with *e minister nor refuse his assent to any mea- 
smre pa^d by the Parliament.” The Cabinet system became a re 
cognSTart of the English constitution. 


THE HANOVERIAN DYNASTY 
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(iv) Growth of the Party system. The first two Georges chose 
their ^ministers froni the Whig Party that was in majority in the House 
^Commons The practiced choosing ministers from thei nmjon y 
nartv had existed since the time of William III. Inis P^ctice 
Further strengthened by the first two Georges and ultimately became 
a convention of the English Const’*ution. 

(v) Increase in the duration and power of the Parliament, I he 
other constitutional result of the Hanoverian succession was the pass¬ 
age of the Septennial Act of 1716 by the Parliament which lengthen¬ 
ed its life from three to seven years. The Parliament was now all- 
powerful for the ministers were to be chosen from the majority parly 
in the House of Commons; it had the right to discuss the national 
policy and several Acts in the previous reigns had already empower¬ 
ed it to decide the order of succession to the throne and given it con¬ 
trol over the national army and expenditure. “The Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession led to the domination of the Whig Party, and the domina¬ 
tion of the Whigs enhanced the power of Parliament, which was 
under the control^f the land-owning aristocracy. Consequently, Bri¬ 
tain became an oligarchy—a state ruled by a privileged minority of its 
people.*’ Gradually the power shifted to the House of Commons 
which ultimately became a supreme power in the Slate during the 
19th century. (Also consult the reign of George II—the contribu¬ 
tion of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet system). 


■ 

Q. “The Act of Settlement had given England a foreign 
sovereign; the presence of a foreign sovereign gave her a Prime 
Minister.” Discuss. 


How the Act of Settlement gave England a foreign Sove¬ 
reign ? By the Bill of Rights (1689), the Crown of England was 
offered jointly to William and his wife Mary (a Protestant daughter 
of James II); if William and Mary diet! issucless. the throne was to 
pass to Mary’s Protestant sister Anne and her Protestant descendants; 
if Anne had no descendants the throne was to be inherited by the 
descendants of William III by any other wife. Anne's last son the 
little Duke of Gloucester died in 1700 and William did not marry 
after the death of Mary. There was. therefore, the necessity of regu¬ 
lating the order of succession to the throne by a Parliamentary Act. 


In 1701 was passed the Act of Settlement to provide for a Pro¬ 
testant successor to the throne. This Act provided that if William 
and his sister-in-law Anne had no issue to succeed them to the throne 
it was to go to Electress Sophia of Hanover and her Protestant child¬ 
ren. Sophia was the grand-daiuditer of James II who died a little be- 

Sn C AT T T T' ° n thc dealh of Queen A nnc. Sophia's 

Se AcTof Se.“entnt ,C lhr ° nC “ “* 0n,ance wi,h > he Prions of 


.? 1S T r that S ? r me atte . m P ts were made by the Tories to restore 
the throne to Janies IT and his descendants Hut oil «* 

ed inrffprtivp u . * cenaa nts, but all their attempts prov- 

by the suonort nT .hCwC'T succession was further strengthened 

lution (of IMSt n t Werc determined to make the Revo- 

tunon (of 1688) a success. Thus it was the Act of Settlement that gave 
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England a foreign king. George by name and a German by nationa¬ 
lity^ (who ruled Hanover: a small state in Germany, when he was pro¬ 
claimed king of England). 


How the presence of a foreign sovereign gave England her Prime 
Minister. George l. a German by nationality, and who had never 
visited England," did not understand or speak English nor did he try 
to learn the English language. He had no interest in English politics. 
Besides, he had no knowledge of the working of the Cabinet. People 
had made him king for his being a Protestant. George hated Tories be¬ 
cause they were opposed to his succession and they had made several 
attempts to bring back James II and his descendants to the throne 
of England. He" placed his confidence in the Whigs for they were 
solely responsible for the Hanoverian succession. He entrusted the 
government to them and ceased to attend the meetings of the Cabinet 
which were, to the end of Queen Anne’s reign, presided over by the 
reigning sovereign. In the absence of the king the ministers annual¬ 
ly chose from among themselves an able and influential minister to 
preside over the meetings of the Cabinet and guide its proceedings. 
'Hie Minister who presided in the king's place naturally gained ex¬ 
traordinary importance. Evidently, his position was one of pre-emin¬ 
ence and that of superiority over others, but the term ‘Prime Minis¬ 
ter’ was recocnised bv the British Constitution much later on. Even 
Walpole hated the term and there was a strong public feeling against 
any attempt to establish a Prime Minister. Under Walpole, a great 
statesman and the first Prime Minister in practice (though the term 
Prime Minister was not used at that time), all the important char¬ 
acteristics of the Cabinet System were thoroughly developed. Hence, 
it would be most appropriate to say that the presence of a foreign 
sovereign gave England a Prime Minister. It was under him that 
the Cabinet system was fully developed and certain practices that 
formed the essentials of the Cabinet system were fully developed and 
lasted even up to this day. (For this please carefully study the reign 

of George II). 

Q. Write short notes on The Septennial Act, 1716 and The 
South Sea Bubble. 


The Septennial Act. 1716. According to the Triennial Act of 
694 the duration of Parliament was to be three years. In 1715. as 
le Jacobite Revolt was growing, the ministry feared to risk a gene- 
al election at so critical a time and the Triennial Act was substitut- 
d by the Septennial Act of 1716. The life of the Parliament was 

xtended by this Act to seven years. 

This Act had a great constitutional importance. The stability 
►f Parliament increased and the influence of the ministry was strength- 
ned It secured Hanoverian succession by the continuance of the 
Wh\as in power. The long term of seven years gave an opportunity 
o the House of Commons to become more independent of the influ- 
ace of the sovereign and his supporters. 

t* .U C Ruhhlr In 1711 a company called the South 
K°ny was“oS «o trade with Sou,h P Africa, and which 





hoped to do such great things, that in 1719 the directors ollered to 
pay off the National Debt, by giving shares in the undertaking to 
those to whom the government owed money, if the ministers in return 
would give them special privileges. In April 1720, the government 
passed a Bill accepting the offer of the .South Sea Company to advance 
seven and a half million of pounds. All England went wild to have 
South Sea shares; and a share of £ 100 was sold for £ 1000. Other 
bubble companies soon sprang up to take advantage of the mania. 
The South Sea directors, finding that the smaller companies were 
spoiling their market, exposed some of them and in doing this ruin¬ 
ed themselves. The shares fell rapidly from £ 1000 to £135 and at 
last almost to nothing. The South Sea Bubble had burst, the Com¬ 
pany failed and hundreds were ruined. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
GEORGE II (1727—1760) 

“Robert Walpole was at once the ablest and 
the most characteristic of the statesmen of the 
Whig reign.” 

Accession a,id Character. He was the son of George I and. 
succeeded “her to the throne in 1727, at Ure npe age of 44. 

Ht- was a thorough German and one advantage which he posses- 
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iihcing Engla t-• l enhiects His ungracious manners 

awar,sius te “• - 

iects to look upon him as an English King. 

‘■George U was not intelligent, but was straightforward and 

°' UI Q C> Give an’aeco!.nt J of n Srr Robert Walpole with special ref- 
erence to his work and achievement. Or, 

Explain Walpole's clairns to 5, 53, 

“Robert Walpole was at once the ablest ^and the most char¬ 
acteristic of the statesmen of the Whig reign.^^ iscus^^ ^ g?) 
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his colleagues on matters of fore g pol :y^ n f lhc Exchequer 

^is",... 

Minister and held this office till 1742. 

Mm His Character. He was an 

^ fo'tep Parliament 1 'mder g 

SSE- H H e e ^ d a P pP-ea a to the invaluable 



"I throw olT my cares when I 


faculty for forgetting his worries, 
throw off my clothes,” he said. 

His Aim and Policy. His chief aim was to make his own party, 
the Whigs, very strong and himself the leader of the party. He fur¬ 
ther wanted to make the Hanoverian Dynasty safe on the throne and 
give material prosperity to the country. He had these four aims in 
view. He followed a policy of peace at home anti peace abroad. 
He was the first and greatest of Prime Ministers of England. He 
said. “The most pernicious circumstances in which this country can 
be are those of war; as we must be losers while it lasts and cannot 
be great gainers when it ends.” In his own words. “Peace at any 
price.” He saved Europe from war for a long time. 

His Domestic Policy. He was anxious to make his country 
prosperous and contented and therefore followed a policy of peace. 
He was a great Prime Minister. He was not in favour of many 
changes and his motto was “Let sleeping dogs lie” or “Let alone.” 
Both from policy and temperament he avoided extremes and stuck 
to the path of compromise and a via media in civil and religious 
matters. He displeased none and adopted a highly expedient middle 
w'ay. He believed that a policy of peace would bring prosperity to 
the people. He devoted his full attention to the encouragement of 
trade and commerce which ultimately made the people rich and 
happy. 


His policy was “Expediency.” i.e.. what he did was suitable and 
convenient and never created opposition. It was his common sav¬ 
ing that, “Everyman has his price and if that price is paid you can 
get any work out of him.” 


.. S. is R fig‘ 0 "s Policy. He was in favour of toleration, and helped 

Acts When 5 tiT n " S , Ces in spile of ,he Tcs ‘ and Corporation 
Acts When the Dissenters requested him to repeal the Acts he 

S'dfl hl H n l b " ty L° d ”rl° by sayin? that ,hc lime was not vet ripe 
for that He knew that if he repealed those Acts, he would he irH 

which the n hUrCh ,' He PaSSed CVery - vear an 'nJcmnily Act b\ 

Test^and'corporadon Ac". Pern ’ ltled ‘° h °’ d 0(ikcs spilc « 

With % cotrl. col ^,™ 5 was'ver^h'bera, 
at providing all facilities to the colonies He rnvl m V fu a,med 

ernors "there "had" ** Thetn^^ 

value and advantages^ a neace nni^' fuI,y convince d of the 
the guiding star of his foreign pofcy at any pricc ' was 
calm as his domestic policy k ‘Let .i-e ■ , forei " n P ol| cy was as 
motto both in domestic and forefnn S" 8 d " ps lie ' was his S«*t 
war for it meant (a) heavv exnenSc po, * cy *_ He purposely avoided 

1 y eXpen5>es and therefore heavy taxation. 
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( b) an increase in the National Debt, (c) the probability of Jacobite 
invasions. He was interested very little in European politics and 
saved England from war on many occasions. He maintained the 
alliance with France and kept on good terms with the aged French 
Minister, Cardinal Fleury. who loved peace as much as Walpole. 
His main object was to save England from war. In 1733, when the 
War of the Polish Succession broke out. he refused to join it and 
declared in 1734, “There are 50,000 men slain this year in Europe 
and not one Englishman." It was much against his will that he was 
compelled bv a strong public opinion to declare war against Spain in 
1739. . 

London welcomed the news of war with bells and bonfires, but 
angrily said Walpole: “Ah, you am ring your bells now, but soon 
you will be wringing your hands!" He meant that this war with 
Spain would lead to a war with the French and that the nation would 
wish itself at peace again. “Peace and prosperity within and peace 
without” were the keynotes of Walpole's foreign policy. 

The war with Spain, also called Jenkin’s Ear War, was not pro¬ 
perly managed and Walpole who was blamed for mismanagement 
was forced to resign in 1742. He died in 1745. 

His Commercial and Financial Policy. In the field of fiscal 
policy he secured the greatest achievement. He was a great states-, 
man and an able financier. He was in favour of free trade. -Among 
his financial measures the following are particularly worthy of note: — 

1. He adopted measures to reduce the burden of National Debt. 
He observed strict economy in the general expenses of the govern¬ 


ment. 

2. He removed vexatious duties on export from 106 articles of ; 
British manufacture and duties on import from 38 articles of raw 
material. He also reduced taxes in many cases. His policy of low 
taxation besides improving financial position reconciled the tax payers 

to Hanoverian rule. 


3. He gave large facilities to the colonies in matters of trade, 
and allowed them to trade directly with other countries. He passed 
the Rice Act and the Molasses Act for the colonies and allowed them 
concession in the trade of rice and molasses with other countries. 

4 He gave special facilities for the development of industries 
manufactures Walpole gave immense impetus to colonial trade 
aho He was anxious to encourage colonial commerce because the 
more prosperous the colonies, the greater would be their demand for 
Brilfsh manufactured goods. He restored commercal prosperity. 

s He introduced an Excise Bill to check smuggling of wine 

1 tobacco but he had to withdraw the Bill. (The Customs are 
and tobacco 1 di certain foreign productions when landed 
duties paid by »mP° r ters on certain tfi ^ , evied on artic , es 
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cise but the merchants raised such a hue and cry against the Bill that 
Walpole thought it wise to withdraw the Bill. It was a very whole¬ 
some measure but the merchants failed to understand its signific¬ 
ance. 

6. He levied a tax on beer. Although it was very unpopular 
with the Scotch, yet he persisted and kept it up. 

7. He very skilfully managed the affairs of the South .Sea C om- 
pany and thus saved the country from ruin. “The measures he took 
to relieve the distress of the share-holders in the ill-fated South Sea 
Company showed him to be the greatest finance minister of the day 
and marked him as the one statesman capable of inspiring confi¬ 
dence at that critical period.” 

His wise financial measures made the country rich and able to 
bear the burden of wars in which England was engaged after Walpole. 
“He had kept the peace and had allowed men to grow rich by leaving 
them to pursue their own callings without interference”. (Gardiner). 

An Estimate of Walpole 

Pence in the country. Walpole was a great peace minister and 
so he was able to establish perfect peace in the country. He care¬ 
fully kept England out of war and did not interfere in European 
politics. His policy was “let alone”, “expediency”, and not to create 
any sort of discontent and excitement at home, for he never made 
violent and radical changes. His policy of peace made the Han¬ 
overian dynasty secure on the throne of England and ended all possi¬ 
bilities of further Jacobite rebellions. Thus the permanence of Re¬ 
volution Settlement was ensured. 

Walpole deserves the gratitude of his countrymen because he 
gave peace to a country tired of civil strife and foreign wars of the 
preceding period. He gave England twenty years of what she most 
needed—quiet government. 

Prosperity in the Country. Walpole’s policy of peace at home 
and abroad brought great prosperity to England. He carefully kept 
the country out of war and devoted his attention to the growth of 
trade and commerce and encouraged industries and manufactures. 
H* s l ' nie was one of great national industry and prosperity. Beine 

Which hroIl!!ht ier h f " ,tr0duced a , number of wise financial reforms 
which brought great prosperity to the English people. He gave I he- 

and time to recover from the ellects of the wars against Louis XIV 

to extend her colonial Empire, to obtain wealth and thus to eiin 

engaged ‘a°s hev we ™""" 8 Wars ' “ Whi,st the Continental nations. 
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“Walpole's rule had not been an inspiring one. But his policy 
of peace abroad and inactivity at home had two results: It made 
the Hanoverian dynasty secure and it gave the country a breathing 
space which enabled her to endure the exertions of the later wars of 
the century. Surely he was a great statesman and his financial policy 
did much to develop the prosperity and trade of the country.” 

Constitutional Progress or the development of the Cabinet system 
in the Country. George I was ignorant of the English language. 
English politics and matters of government and so he did not preside 
over the meetings of the Cabinet. In his absence Walpole was chosen 
to preside over the Cabinet meetings and he came to be called the 
first Prime Minister. He upheld the supremacy of the House of 
Commons. Under him the Cabinet system developed and it became 
a recognised principle of the English Constitution. By driving out 
from his Cabinet all colleagues who did not agree with his policy or 
who would not submit to his leadership as Premier. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole did most to evolve the principle of collective responsibility of 
the Cabinet and the supremacy of the Prime Minister as the leading 
man in the Cabinet and the Commons. 


“No one before him (Walpole) had that independence of royal 
control, that authoritative voice in the choice of colleagues, that 
dominating will in the determination of policy which are indispensa¬ 
ble marks of Premiership.” 

A Successful Statesman. Walpole proved an eminently success¬ 
ful statesman. By pursuing a policy of peace he made the people 
contented and prosperous. The nationwide panic created by the 
South Sea Bubble was removed by his satisfying the shareholders and 
restoring national credit. The burden of heavy taxation and National 
Debt were largely reduced by his wise commercial and financial 
plans. Industries and manufactures received special encouragement 
at his hands. This led to enormous increase of trade which added 
so much to the wealth of the country that it felt no difficulty in meet¬ 
ing the expenses of wars in which England was involved after Wal¬ 
pole. His expert guidance in financial measures enabled the country 
to withstand all future problems and maintain its position with dig¬ 


nity. 

He is sometimes accused of corruption and bribery. But it can 
be said in his defence that corruption and bribery were, the faults of 
the age. Neither they began with Walpole’s political life, nor did 
they end with his death. He used all methods fair or otherwise not for 
his personal gain but to make himself and his party politically strong 
for the good of his country. His constant object before him was to 
promote the good of his country. If Tories were not suppressed the 
work of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 would have been undone. 
The good of the country lay in ensuring Hanoverian succession for 
otherwise limited monarchy and triumph of Protestantism would have 

been impossible. 

O Describe the contribution of Walpole to the evolution of 
the Cabinet °system or to the development of the Bnttsh Constr- 

tution. Or, 


r 5SK5 SSeSSw? 

Q. Trace the growth of the Cabinet system under the first 
two Georges. 

Development oj the Cabinet under Walpole or his contri¬ 
bution to the Constitution. The Cabinet system began m the reign of 
William 111 and developed under Queen Anne, but the system was 
fully developed after the Hanoverian succession under George 1 and 
George 11 when Sir Robert Walpole was Prime Minister from 17.1 
to 1742. He was the lirst statesman under whom all the character¬ 
istics of the Cabinet Government developed. 

As George 1 and George IL were Germans, they were ignorant 
of English language and politics; and so look little interest in the 
affairs'"of the country. Ihey ceased to attend Cabinet meetings and 
entrusted the administration to the Whigs to whose support they 
owed their succession. The absence ot the king from the meetings 
of the Cabinet led to two important results—lirst, the Ministers were 
able to discuss and confer more freely and presented to the king 
the result of their discussion in the form of a common concerted 
plan; secondly, in the absence of the king they had to select a min¬ 
ister from among themselves to preside over the meetings of the 
Cabinet and conduct its proceedings. Such a man naturally came to 
be regarded more important than others. This President became 
their recognised chief and was later on known as the Prime Minister. 
Such a person possessed great importance in the Council and had 
the principal place in the confidence of the king, but the ollicc of 
‘Prime Minister' became a clearly recognised part of the Constitution 
only when the Parliament had established its control over the Minis¬ 
ters of the Crown more fully. Walpole has been called the Drill 
Sergeant of the Whig party because of the strict discipline which he 
introduced in his party. He immediately dismissed the Minister who 
did not agree with him in his policy and political views. 

I he following constitutional practices took definite shape dur¬ 
ing Walpole's Ministry; — 

1. Supremacy of the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister wav 
to preside at the Cabinet meetings since the lirst two Georges on ac- 

wnAino ll'Vh ‘p! 1 ?™ 1100 ° f hn ? l,sh ,u nguage. English politics and the 
working of he Cabinet system had ceased to attend the Cabinet meet- 

isters OfV r m K- M / n,S it r e . njoyed the kcy P° s »tion among the min- 

K The decisions of the Cabinet were to be con¬ 
ned to the king by the President. He was to act as the medium 

clbinrsUndT 0 ^, Ce h lhC Cabinet and lhc monarch. "As the 

Prime Minister stanH^h sov ? re ‘S n and the Parliament, so the 

6 Minister stands between the sovereign and the Cabinet." 

of the maioriK- Prime Minister was the leader 

' p ‘ t> m the House of Commons. He appointed all. 
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his colleagues and insisted that they should have the same opinion in 
politics as himself and follow the party programme. He dismissed 
those Ministers who did not agree with him. “By exercising the 
functions of a Prime Minister he gave political homogeneity and 
solidarity to the Cabinet and thus permanently moulded the machi¬ 
nery of government.” 

3. Prime Minister mid the Cabinet had to resign when they lost 
■confidence of the blouse of Commons. It became the established 
principle of the English constitution that the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet could remain in ollice till they were not outvoted in the 
House of Commons, i.e., enjoyed the confidence of the party which 
was in majority in the House of Commons. 

4. Responsibility of the Prime Minister and the Cabinet to the 
House of Commons alone. Another constitutional principle, that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet were responsible to the House of 
Commons and not to the House of Lords was also established. Under 
Walpole the prestige and position of the House of Commons definite¬ 
ly increased. Professor Hearn has summarised the contribution made 
by Walpole to the development of the Constitution like this: *“It 
was Walpole who first administered the government in accordance 
with his own views of political requirements. It was Walpole who 
first conducted the business of the country in the House of Commons. 
It was Walpole who in the conduct of that business first insisted upon 
the support for his measures of all servants of the Crown who had 
seats in Parliament. It was under Walpole that the House of Com¬ 
mons became the dominant power in the State, and rose in ability 
and influence as well as in actual power above the House of Lords. 
It was Walpole who set the example of quitting office, while he still 
retained the undiminished affection of the king, for the avowed rea¬ 
son that he had ceased to possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons.” 

Trevelyan says. “It was Sir Robert Walpole, the Whig Peace 
Minister from 1721—42, who did most to evolve the principle of the 
common responsibility of the Cabinet, and the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister as the leading man at once in the Cabinet and the 
Commons.” 

The period of Walpole’s supremacy was one of great importance 
in the development of the Constitution—and this specially in three 
directions. It was the period during which the centre of gravity of 
political power shifted definitely to the House of Commons; the foun¬ 
dations of the Cabinet system were laid; and the office of the Prime 
Minister began to develop. 

Is it true that Walpole’s administration had no history? It is 
sometimes said that Walpole’s administration had no history or his 
period was a period of political stagnation. This view is, however, 
quite wrong. It was a period of stagnation in the sense that Walpole 
made no conquests and won no wars, but he rendered England a 
tireat service by giving her (i) peace and prosperity, (ii) the Cabinet 
type of government, (iii) a Prime Minister and (iv) the capacity to 
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fight her future wars. In the face of all this it would be great injus¬ 
tice and quite wrong to say that Walpole’s administration has no his¬ 
tory. He gave England a period of rest and peace which was very 
necessary for it. 

It has been very correctly said that England owed twenty years ot 
peace and prosperity to Walpole's policy of peace abroad and inac¬ 
tivity abroad, j During this period of peace England was able to im¬ 
prove her economic condition and thus England was able to bear the 
burden of her future wars and if there had been no period of peace it 
would have been a great problem for her to stand the pressure of 
wars/from.-which England did not escape. 

(Q. (a) Attempt a brief account of Jenkin’s Ear War 1739- 
1742 and show how it was followed by the fall of Walpole? 

(b) Describe briefly the War of Austrian Succession (1740— 
1748). 

The Assiento Agreement allowed the English to send one 
ship-load to South America annually. But the English violated the 
agreement by sending more than one ship as the trade proved very 
profitable to them. Seeing that the English had broken the Agree¬ 
ment by sending more than one ship, the Spaniards stationed guards 
on the coast to get hold of the smugglers. The Spaniards got hold 
of the English smugglers and sailors and often ill-treated them. They 
cut off the ear of Captain Jenkin who brought his story to the Eng¬ 
lish people in England. Spain was now in alliance with France and 
anxious to regain Gibraltar and other places. The whole English 
nation cried for war but Walpole was opposed to it. At last Wal¬ 
pole was so much pressed by the people that he had to declare war 
much against his wishes. The English did not prosper in the war. 

Walpole was held responsible for the failure of the war. He be- 

C ? n J5,V n f )0 ^ lllar and lost confl dence of the people. In the elections 
of 1741 he lost majority and resigned in 1742. 

N ^ >- Tb) Causes of the War of Austrian Succession (1740_48) Ch-.r- 

Austria v/ho had no male issue ensured the succession of his 
daughter Maria Theresa by drawing a document called the Praama- 
tic Sanction to which the great European Powers agreed But on the 
death of Charles VI. Fredrick II. King of Prussia. brX the Pragma 
ic Sanction by capturing Silesia. The Elector of Bavaria claimed 
the Empire as he was elected Emperor by the petty provinces of he 

agains^France^ Spain 2i ^ Holla " d side fought 

in mHnd were com^edTeva^^Ge' ^ ^ ° f Dc,tin S en 
made a plan to incite and hHn til r te i? ermany ’ France and Spain 
thus to divert the Enelish . Jacob ! te rebellion in England and 

defeated at Fountenoy b “ S 0 ”* J 1 * En S ,ish — 

y m i’he French gamed success on land 
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but the Enslish defeated the French in 1747 off Finisterre. The war 
ended in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Terms. 1. Maria Theresa was recognised to be the real ruler 

of Austria. 

2. The conquests made during the war were given back to each 
other. 

3. Prussia got Silesia. 

4. France acknowledged the Hanoverian succession in England 

and the Pretender, son of James II. was to be expelled from France. 
This treaty practically put an end to the intrigues of the Jacobites. 

' 5. The English and the French agreed to remain on friend y 

•terms. „ . . 

N.B.—One great result of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chape le was thab 
the Hanoverian succession was internationally acknow 

ledged. 


CHAPTER XX 


_JIIE SEYI^ YliARSLm&V 

Put the Elder. The Whigs 


O. Give the causes, events and results of the Seven Years' 
Wth (1756—1763). Or, 

Give an account of the Diplomatic Revolution. 

Causes. Ever since the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Maria 
Theresa had loneed to get back Silesia. France. Sweden. Russia, and 
Saxony 1 were wifling «> help her. IredeT.ck II of Pruss.a made an 
alliance with England and declared war against Saxony The period 
from 1748 to 1756 was a period in which the Continental powers were 
busy preparing for a great war. The war may be ascribed to two 
main causes: (/) The commercial and colonial rivalry between Eng¬ 
land and France both in the East and the West and (//) the unsatis¬ 
factory nature of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Thus the Seven 
Years’ War began, which was carried on between England and Prus¬ 
sia on one side, and France. Russia, Austria and Saxony on the other. 
It lasted from 1756 to 1763. 


Events in Europe. The French took Minorca. Admiral By- 
ing was sent against them, but he could not overcome them. The 
Duke of Cumberland retreated before the French army and agreed 
at Closterzeven to allow them to occupy Hanover. Frederick routed 
the French and the Germans at Rossback. in Saxony, in 1757 and 
the Austrians at Luthen, in Silesia. In 1759 the English and Han¬ 
overians under the Duke of Ferdinand defeated the French at Min- 
den. Admiral Boscawen sank five French ships off Lagos. Admiral 
Hawke defeated the rest of the fleet off Quibern Bay. In 1762 Eng¬ 
land was obliged to declare war against Spain, and won brilliant vic¬ 
tories over France and Spain. 


Events in America. Generals Abercromby, Amherst, Wolfe, 
and Howe were sent to America. Admiral Boscawen was sent with 
a fleet to attack Louisburgh. In 1758. Louisburgh and Cape Breton 
fell into the hands of the English. Fort Dequesne was retaken bs 
a body of Highlanders and Americans under Generals Forbes and 
Washington and was named Pitsburgh after Pitt. At Ticonderoga. 
General Abercromby was defeated and Lord Howe killed. But'in 
1759 Ticonderoga Crown Point and Niagara were all taken. In 
1759 General Wolfe took Quebec from the French under Montcalm, 
after hard fighting in which both Wolf and Montcalm were killed, 
lhe year 1759 was called ‘Annus Mirabilis’—The Wonderful Year. 


Events in Spain. Spain was secretly helping France and thus 
^nd Manfla arC< * a ^ a * nst ^ er ’ English fleet captured Havana 
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Events in India. In India Colonel Eyre-Coote defeated the 
French at Wandewash in 1760 and Pondicherry was taken by the 
English in 1761. In 1764 it was given back to the French. 

N.B.—During the first period, which lasted for about two years 
(1756^-1757), misfortune tracked the English with pitiless 
constancy. But after Pitt joined the ministry in 1757, al¬ 
most in an instant, failure was changed into success and 
the English and their allies were victorious on the battle¬ 
fields of Germany. Canada and India. “He (Pitt) put 
new life in the deadening elements and the last five years 
of war proved to be the years of untarnished glory in all 
l ^ e theatres of war.” 

Terms of the Peace of Paris (1763). 1. France ceded to Eng¬ 

land. Canada, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and some West Indian Is¬ 
lands. 

2. The French were allowed to have a share in the Newfound¬ 
land fisheries and the tiny Islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon were 
to serve as resting places for French fishermen. 

3. The French got back Pondicherry and other possessions in 
India but they were not to be fortified. England retained Minorca. 

4. Spain ceded Florida to England but she got back Manila and 
Havannah from England. 

5. Prussia kept Silesia. 

Effects of the Seven Years’ War. A turning point in the his¬ 
tory of the world. 

* 

England, (i) Political influence of England increased in Ame¬ 
rica and India. The triumph of England in America and India was 
the culmination of the history of the first British Empire. In India 
the French were reduced to the position of a trading nation for they 
were not allowed to fortify their posts. Thus the English became the 
only European power in India, supreme and without a rival. French 
influence was also destroyed in America and in other places which 
were brought under the control of Britain. Britain was now supreme 
on land as well as on the seas. England was without any serious 
rival, her trade and commerce increased and she pushed on the work 
of colonizing the world without difficulty. 

(ii) English supremacy was established at sea. England s un¬ 
disputed naval ascendancy was another striking result of the war. 
The English became supreme on the sea and their position as such 
was unchallenged. She was recognised as the undisputed ‘mistress 
of the sea.’ England stood foremost in the rank of European nations 
as a great colonising power. “Henceforth the face of England was to 
the ocean, but her back was turned to the Continent of Europe.” 

(iii) England became a foremost colonial and commercial 
power. With her absolute supremacy established on the sea. Eng¬ 
land was without a rival in commerce. The energy of France was 
almost exhausted and there was no other Power to compete with 




England in the domain of commerce. Her commerce largely exten¬ 
ded in all quarters and she became a foremost commercial power in 
the world “Colonies supplied abundance of raw materials to Bng- 
land and the markets of America and India were thrown open to her 
manufacturers. Henceforward England was by far the greatest colo¬ 
nising and maritime power. 

America. The Seven Years’ War paved the way for the War of 
American Independence. England had spent enormous money in 
the Seven Years’ War to protect the American colonists from the 
aggression of their French neighbours in Canada and when she want¬ 
ed to tax the American colonics to contribute to the expenses al¬ 
ready incurred in the war and provide for their future defence they 
objected to taxation by a Parliament in which they had no represen¬ 
tation. ‘No representation, no taxation' was their slogan. The war 
became inevitable for England was not prepared to budge an inch 
in her determination to tax the American colonists, in another sense 
too. the Seven Year's War was responsible for the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence. The French had lost all influence in America and 
thus the Americans had no more fear of the French. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances the Americans exerted their utmost to win their freedom 
and England had to lose America. If French influence were not al¬ 
together excluded from America, the American colonists could not 
have ventured to set England at deliance to this extent. 

France. (i ) France felt humiliated as a result of the Seven 
Years’ War. She lost all hopes of building an oversea empire. 
Commercial prosperity was not possible without colonies. Commer¬ 
cially, France was equally doomed. “This conflict (the Seven Years' 
War) sealed the fate of France. France from this time was on the 
wane. Her glorious colonies were snatched away. Her active com¬ 
merce was shattered. If England had been defeated, perhaps, we 
would have seen Canada. Australia, India and other places in the 
hands of the French but the aspect of the world had changed. Eng¬ 
land became a world-power and not France.’’ 

(*0 France was henceforward the deadliest enemy of England 
and she gave help to the American colonists during the War of Ame¬ 
rican Independence to win their freedom and sought every ODDortu- 
mty to strike a blow to England. w ' F 

Prussia (/) Prussia had helped England at a very critical time 
during the Seven Years War and it is doubtful if England could win 
the war without the heroic and faithful role of Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. But England deserted her during the last sta^e of thr 

mte treltv wh^ Ck “K* “ ‘-tfulfy enter^S imfale a- 
rate treaty with Maria Theresa, he could not have kent his domi 

T W aCt fi „ England Was S ,nl, y of a serious breach of faith Prus 
a lost confidence in England and became hostile to her. 

rose t'^be oneof^ he u r resources and she soon 

made Prussia the «,ual of in f•**" ° n ! he eminent. -The peace 
ancy ” Tbe foundSion of mXn aSC£nd ' 


Spain. After the Seven Years’ War Spain became very hostile 
to England and helped England’s enemies to the best of her means. 

Canada. The Peace of Paris marked the opening of a new era 
for Canada. 

India. The English had no serious rival in India. The victory 
of the English at Wandewash defeated the designs of the French in 
the SouthT Gradually the English annexed the whole of India after 
defeating Haider Ali, Tipu Sultan, the Marhattas and other European 
nations and ultimately established a mighty Empire. t 

it ii dear from the above effects of the Seven Years' War that 
it was a turning point in the history of the world. 

Q. Give a brief account of William Pitt the Elder, Earl of 
Chatham or the Great Commoner with special reference to his 
work and achievement. Or. 


Q. Estimate the services of Pitt the Elder to his country. 
Why is he known as the Great Commoner? Or. 

Show how Pitt in the Seven Years’ War made good his boast 
that he would conquer French America in Germany. Or, 

“In four years (1757—1761) England won the prize ever dis¬ 
puted by men.” Discuss. 

His Career. William Pill, ihc grandson of Thomas Pjlt, 
was born in 1708. He received his education at Eton and Oxford. 
He entered Parliament in 1732. He put himself at the head of the 
"Patriots’ and joined the Opposition against Walpole. He served as 
the Paymaster of the forces in the Pelham Ministry. When New¬ 
castle became Prime Minister for the second time, he could not 
successfully manage the Seven Years' War and formed a Coal,lion 
with Pitt in 1757. Newcastle looked to the administration oi the 
country and Pitt directed the war policy. "Pitt assumed absolute con¬ 
trol of policy while Newcastle distributed the patronage and saw lilts 
measures throuoh the Parliament." Pitt resigned in 1761 as the new 
Kine George III. who was a lory, disliked his Whig minister. i.c.. 
William Pitt. The Peace of Paris was concluded when Pitt was not 
in office. He became Prime Minister for the second time in 176) 
and was raised to peerage as Earl of Chatham. He died in 


PITT'S SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY 

His services in the Seven Years' War. England was losing in 
the s£ven Years’ War before William Pitt formed the coalition min¬ 
istry with Newcastle in 1757. ^ able ^^ himself and 

Hr remarked- “America must be conquered in Germany. He was 

the first t0 f lf r l . c s much 0 f self-government to colonies as possi- 



fact his success was unrivalled. He recognized the militia, strength¬ 
ened the navy and formed the Highlanders into regiments. He liberally 
helped Frederick the Great of Prussia who was lighting with France, 
and thus kept him busy in the light with France. France and Prussia 
were so busy in fighting that the former could not send enough men 
and money to America and India. Pitt adopted the subsidizing policy 
which he had formerly opposed so strenuously. He paid Kim- Fre¬ 
derick about £ 700.000 a year: without this money Prussia could not 
have struggled against Austria and France. Instead of giving respon- 
s.b e posts to members of high families he gave them To young and 
enthusiastic officers who had shown capability. As a result of this 
France was defeated in America and Jndia. The success in the Seven' 
^ears War was due to Pitt's skill, courage and enthusiasm. Pin 
was a master of world-strategy and he grasped the war as a whole 

hs hiohaT" W | rC "tk perfcct and hc roused the national spirit to 
us highest puch. -I he success of his tactics in the Seven Years’ 
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sion. He defeated FranceIn V 1 r P ? l,Cy of col °nial expan¬ 
ds completely defeated everywhere*’and F°,ITi cxpans,on - France 
colonial and world power * it w , s . rW- became a great 
destiny that constitutes his best c\ ,‘im , f h m Ln rhmd's imperial 
His fame chiefly revts on the f-.c, ^‘T'ye statesmanship." 
think imperially K fatl lhal he taught his countrymen to 

French harboure^Th^^ ships blockaded all the 

and Admiral Boseawen. The French am h y Slroy * d . by Lortl Hawke 
was frustrated. In America ih> p ! lb,l,on of invading England 
the genius of Clive won the battle wc ^ d ^atcd. ' In 

a powerful empire was, thus, frustrated h\ Pin l hc French dream of 
victory from his office in England ' Wh ° or ^"ised a world 

His Home Policy Ha • , 

! )f the people and the'liberties of'th/n o^ ° f Swarding the rights 
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,, «// Prime Minister /, , ' ' a " d a - rcal Patriot. 
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ly the merchants and tradesmen; and they supported him because 
they knew him to be ‘incorrupt and honest.’ His power rested not 
on a corrupt House of Commons but on the support of the best part 
of the middle class, the cream of the commons in the wider sense 
He had supreme confidence in himself, he appealed to the nation 
direct and won its support. The people loved him because he fear¬ 
lessly exposed the evils of the Whig rule, had intense love for his 
country and was anxious to safeguard popular rights and liberties. 

HIS WORK AND ACHIEVEMENT. AN ESTIMATE OF PITT 

1 He made England a Great Power. He defeated France in 
the Seven Years’ War by his skill, courage and enthusiasm. When he 
formed the Newcastlc-Pitt ministry in 1757 the country was m the 
lowest depths of despair and she was losing the Seven Years War. 
but he roused his countrymen from this depression and won great 
victories. So fast did victories follow one another that men called 
the year 1759. “Annus Mirabilis"—the wonderful Year. This led 
to the commercial growth and colonial expansion of England which 
now became a world power. The struggle for supremacy between 
England and France came to an end and the way was now quite 
clear for England to carve out a great empire and attain commercin' 
•neatness. “It was fortunate for Great Britain that after she had 
waxed fat under a Walpole, she had a Pitt to inspire her to action. 
“For good or for evil, through heroism and spoliation with all its far- 
reaching consequences—industrial, economic, social and naval the 

foundation of the Empire was the work of Pitt. greatest 

“The Elder Pitt is generally looked upon as England s grea 

colonial Minister, because his skilful leadership turned defeat into 
victory during the Seven Years’ War. Thus he put an end to French 
colonial aspirations and left England without a competitor in the field 
of colonial empire-building.’’ A further claim to h'S ide of greates 
colonial minister arises from his attempts to prevent the War of 
American independence. He agreed entirely with the Americans 
claim that British Parliament had no right to tax them (except for 
purpose of r-gulating the trade of the Empire) since distance made 
it impossible for them to be represented in Parliament. Had the 
British Parliament listened to his advice and ^fi°' ved a conuhatory 
policy towards America, perhaps the war could have been averted 

and with it the loss of America. 

? He purified the administration. He was an honest ana 

existence of any corruption in the government. He purified the gov- 
ernment of its corrupt and dishonest practices. 

o u P sxmvathized with popular rights and liberties. He won 
tlrx, of The people by his most sincere spirit of service for his 
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of enriching himself chose to serve his country. By his personal ex¬ 
ample. he infused a new spirit in the English nation. He rendered 
great service to England and occupies a prominent place in English 

history. 

4. He was also the first of the English Parliamentarians to owe 
his power to “the people", almost in the modern sense. He had 
great faith in the people and the people had a faith in him. The 
people were heartened by his sublime self-confidence. He was the 
first of the line which contains the names of Palmerston. Gladstone. 
Joseph Chamberlain and Lloyd George. He appealed from West¬ 
minister to what he called the “Great People”. 

His Character. The key note of Pitt's character was patriotism 
He had a passionate love for England and was anxious to make her 
great and glorious and feared by other nations. He roused the na¬ 
tional spirit in his countrymen and inspired them with his own pat¬ 
riotic passion by means of speeches and private talks with full devo¬ 
tion. He was a great leader of men and thoroughly understood hu¬ 
man psychology. “No one ever entered Pitt's room who did not 
come out of it as a brave man.” 

He was above the vices of his age like petty intrigues and job¬ 
bery. which were the main interest of his contemporaries like New¬ 
castle and Henry Fox. He was exceptionally honest and upright and 
refused to accept any underhand source of income. 

He was a great orator and appealed to the feelings of his audi¬ 
ence with remarkable effect. His commanding presence and voice 
overawed all opposition; a mere scornful glance and a few strong 
words were enough to throw his boldest "opponent into confusion. 
In the same way be imposed his will on his colleagues in the Cabinet 
and made himself respected and feared. 

He had the natural gift of choosing the right men for the right 
places and inspired them with his spirit; that is why England attain¬ 
ed the highest prosperity and glory unknown in the former aues His 
administration was a chain of conquests. 

He served as a model of service and sacrifice, purity and patriot¬ 
ism. His private and public life was most pure and this purity of 
character created a feeling of wonderful respect for him in the minds 
ot his people. He loved Ins country most passionately and was pre- 

n^nnl f0 w any SCmc , C and sacrif,cc lo further the interests of his 

lTsad of him OS “Th^ a'T f°u rase and s elf-confidence. It is right- 
ft • n1, V ie flash of hls eyes, the thunder of his voice his 
heart-burnmg words made the House tremble like a pack of school 
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monwealth divided, disheartened and apparently on the verge of ruin. 
After four brief years, it left it united, triumphant and recognised as 
the greatest power in the world. He foresaw that a war with Spain 
was "inevitable and he boldly proposed to strike the first blow against 
the colonies of Spain. George 111. advised by Bute, refused to fol¬ 
low his advice; and then (October 6) Pitt resigned the seal of office. 

We can easily estimate the importance of Pitt in the history of 
England from the remarks of Frederick the Great of Prussia. ' England 
had been in labour but at last she has produced a man (Elder Pitt).*' 

A Prussian envoy remarked about Pitt as 'the greatest orator in the 
House of Commons, a man universally loved by the nation. 

Q. Describe the Elder Pitt as a War Minister and his War 
Policy. What was his contribution to the expansion of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire? How was he a great contrast to Robert Walpole? 

THE ELDER PITT AS WAR MINISTER 

Nature had conferred supreme gifts on the Elder Pitt as War 
Minister. Nature had meant him for war and adventure more than 
anvthine else. He was undoubtedly a great War Minister of England 
and master of world strategy. The Seven Years' War began disas- 
trouslv for Enuland but Pitt joining Newcastle formed the P.tt-New- 
castle Ministry" and Pitt himself took charge of the conduct of the 
War. We have to note the following points in connection with his 
war policy and his organisation of the war which was finally respon¬ 
sible lor the great successes in the Seven Years War: 

1 He had an awful knack for selecting good men for command 
on land and sea. He replaced the old and incapaWe generals by 
young, enereetic and enthusiastic officers. The colonists themselves 
were "seized "with his spirit of enthusiasm, and at his cal raised and 
supported an army of 20.000 men. "The fleet was ready in our 
days for he possessed a real genius for selecting the right l>pe of men 
and inspiring them with the magnetic power that he possessed. 

2 He reoreanised the navy and sent fleets to blockade the 
French Atlantic ports and thus to prevent reinforcements being sent 
to America. He also made raids on the Prench coasts. 

3. He had not only the genius of conceiving great and strategical 
designs but also the capacity to plan their execution. 

4 Frederick the Great. King of Prussia, was liberally helped with 
money by Pitt and a strong army was sent to him to protect Han¬ 
over and the western flank of Prussia from the French. He kept 

energies as far as possible in Europe. 
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inspired ihe nation with high ideas and prepared it to render any 
sacrifice for their country. 

His contribution to the expansion of the British Empire. When 
he assumed office as war minister, he found h.s country inertia and 
defeated and in the lowest depths of despair but by his forceful 
appeal he revived the confidence and patriotic feelings of the nation 
and made it capable of rising to the occasion. His success as a wai 
minister was unrivalled. ’‘Pitt had the genius for carrying the nation 
through a crisis, for rousing enthusiasm, for conceiving great plans. 
His vision was of a British Empire whose extent his contemporaries 
could not realize. Louisberg. C ape Breton, and Port Duquesne were 
all taken; Canada was captured and at last the crowning victory of 
Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham in 1750. gave the complete mastery 
in America. On 'the Continent as well the battle of Minden was won 
while in India the hopes of the French were shattered at the battle 
of Wandewash. Had he not resigned in 1761 he would certainly have 
been able to bring all French and Spanish colonies into the hands of 
Great Britain and^ built an undreamt-of empire. He resigned in dis¬ 
gust because King George 111 and Pitt's colleagues would not like 
his proposal of declaring war upon Spain which was now joining 
hands with France and thus the career of the most glorious ministry 
came to an end. 

PITT A GREAT CONTRAST TO WALPOLE 

Chatham was a successful War Minister while Walpole was es¬ 
sentially a Peace Minister. The Seven Years' War (1756—63) open¬ 
ed badly for England. The whole nation cried hoarse against New¬ 
castle and then Pitt was placed in power. Pitt by his skill, courage, 
enthusiasm and tactics changed the whole aspect of the war. He had 
great confidence in himself and had the power of inspiring others. 

Walpole was essentially a peace minister who was opposed to 
war at all costs. But his policy of peace did much for England. 
Peace gave her rest and the time to develop herself so that she be¬ 
came wealthy. He was thus able to encourage trade, commerce and 
manufactures which made England prosperous and thus she was able 
to engage successfully in wars which took place after Walpole. If 
there had been no Walpole, England could not have become so pros¬ 
perous and thus the victories in the Seven Years’ War would have 
become doubtfull; and if there had been no William Pitt, a war-genius 
and the greatest war minister of England, the success in Fe Seven 
Years' War would not have been so easy. 

-• Chatham was inspired by lofty ideals while Walpole never 
believed m them. Walpole had a very low opinion of human nature 
whereas Pitt felt the value of appeal made to the sense of dutv, pat¬ 
riotism and high religious motives. 

.. 3 ' f W^pole had a great love for power and tried to retain it in 
heeded* ^ Pltt at once res,gned when his advice was not 

4. Pitt was expert in debate and Walpole in finance. 
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5 Pitt was always honest and most scrupulous in his adminis¬ 
tration. His public and private character was most stainless and he 
was loved and respected by the common people for his wonderful 
oifts and qualities hardly to be found in his contemporaries. Any 
corruption in the government appeared intolerable to him and he 
carefully purged it of all corrupt practices. On the other hand, Wal¬ 
pole was unscrupulous and made a free use of corruption o ac v 
his political ends. He used unstintingly national wealth and olhcial 
patronage to make himself and his party most powerful in the coun¬ 
try, but he used the influence and strength of his party solely for the 

good of the country. 


6 Pitt was a great orator and possessed great personal force of 
character. He could easily influence and dominate others. His per¬ 
sonality was so inspiring that he could make the weak strong and 
the coward brave. His commanding personality and force of words 
easily converted others to his views. Any one who entered his room 

came back reinvigorated and inspired. 

7 Pitt was fond of ostentation, lacked simplicity of character. 

..' , ..n on w jth his colleagues for he tried to dominate others, 

SMd "not tolerate oppolidol! and discussion. Walpole was free 
from all these weaknesses. 

Though borh of .hen, werew.del^ d.ffe.n. from «ch 

u^n 0r Bri.ish totory and played a significant role. England 
rannot forcct both of them. 

O What was the contribution of the Whigs to the growth 
of Constitutional Monarchy m England. 
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?hc t!me ^Georfe .. ministers have met at times 

ent to themselves, and not in obedience to a royal command. 

(Smith). 

(iii) Growth of the Cabinet System. 1 he system of Cabinet 
government was further developed under the first two | 4an0 ^. n ^j 
George I and George 11 did not understand English politics and had 
no knowledge of English language. So they gave their*confidence li¬ 
the Whigs and left the task of government to them. The Whig min¬ 
isters ruled the country with the support of the majority in the House 
of Commons and the king acted according to the wishes of the min¬ 
isters. Moreover, neither of the first two Georges attended the Cabi¬ 
net meetings. The place of the King was taken by his chief minister 
who was subsequently called in history the Prime Minister. Gradually 
the other characteristics of the Cabinet government were evolved. 

Thus the main results were the following: 

1. Many legal rights of the Crown fell into disuse. 

2. The King's power to govern the country passed into the hands 
of the Cabinet Council which depended for its power on the Com¬ 
mons. Thus the House of Commons had the ultimate voice in Eng¬ 
land. 

3. The office of the Prime Minister was created. 

4. The resignation of Townshend and Walpole on the question 
of foreign policy established the principle that the Cabinet Ministers 
should not only belong to the same party but also have the same 
policy. 

(iv) Princite of Collective Responsibility of the Ministers. As 
the proceedings of the Cabinet meetings were kept secret and the 
decision represented the joint opinion of the Cabinet, the custom of 
joint and collective responsibility of the ministers was evolved. Sir 
Robert Walpole was the first Prime Minister of England in the true 
sense of the above explanation. He chose his colleagues from the 
party in power in the Commons, forced them to have one and the 
same opinion and thus established the rudiments of the collective 
responsibility of ministers which, however, became a regular feature 
of the British Constitution in the nineteenth century. 

(v) Party system of Government. The Whigs succeeded in es¬ 
tablishing the party system of government in England, i.e.. the party 
which was in majority in the House of Commons was to rule the 
country. This became an established constitutional tradition. 

Q. Explain the nature of the Whig and the Tory parties in 
British Parliament during the eighteenth century and the reasons 
why the Whigs were dominant during most of the period or dur¬ 
ing early Hanoverian period. Or, 



,, ? „ Account for the ascendancy of the Whig OUgarchy during 

the first half of the eighteenth century. Or, & 


Show how the policy of the Whigs helped to establish the 
Hanoverian dynasty on the throne and also made them popular. 


How did the Whigs manage to remain in power for the grea¬ 
ter portion of the eighteenth century from 1714 to 1761? Ac¬ 
count for their ultimate fall. (pp 1952, 1956) 

Difference in Principles of the IVhi'g and the Tory Parties. Both 
Whigs and Tories had combined to make the Revolution of 1688. 
Both supported the Revolution Settlement and upheld the Parliament 
and the ( hurch but the Whigs supported more strongly the English 
Constitution as decided by the Revolution Settlement and were more 
tor limited monarchy, supremacy of the Parliament and religious 
toleration than the Tories. I he lories still believed in the royal pre¬ 
rogative and hereditary succession and they were not in favour of 
further limiting the authority of the Crown. The Whigs clearly 
wanted constitutional or limited monarchy and to deprive the mo¬ 
narch ot the power of repeating the illegal actions and arbitrary mea¬ 
sures of James II. The Whigs wanted to establish the supremacy 
of Parliament and reduce the monarch to the position of absolute 
dependence upon it. On the other hand. Tories were openly and 
secretly intriguing to depose George I and place the Stuarts on the 
throne. Jacobite Revolts of 1715 and 1745. better known as “The 
Fifteen' and the 'Forty-Five', were open attempts to unsettle the Revo¬ 
lution Settlement by bringing the Catholic Stuarts to the throne in 
defiance of the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. They did 
so because they believed in the royal prerogative and the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kingship. Even on the eve of the Queen Anne's 
death, the Tories like Bolingbroke tried to put the Pretender, son of 
James If. on the throne of England but his attempt failed. This at¬ 
tempt. if successful, would have undone the work of the Revolution 
and upset the Act of Settlement. Immediately on the death of Queen 
Anne, the leading Whigs proclaimed George Lewis. Elector of Han¬ 
over. as George I. the King of Great Britain. George I naturally gave 
his confidence to the Whigs for they had placed him on the throne. 


Secondly, the Whigs believed in religious toleration and giving 
more freedom of thought to the Dissenters. The Tories were strong 
believers in the Anglican Church and were opposed to all further 
freedom of religion.^ This is true that Walpole failed to repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts but this was for political reasons. He 
pleased the Dissenters without displeasing the Church. Every year 
an Indemnity Act was passed by which the Dissenters could hold 
office without the penal effects of the Test and the Corporation Acts. 

The third point on which the Whigs and the Tories differed was 
the relation with France. The Whigs wanted war with France in 
order to check the ambitious designs of the French King so that the 
‘balance of power' on the Continent might not be disturbed. The 
Tories favour^ peace with France irrespective of its consequences for 

the affairs of the world. 




Whigs «h" Tl dc lh o Ouee, Anne .he Whig poli.i- 

Hie English throne. . ()l V^f li , 1 , in ,V lhe Elector ot Hanover as King 
dans lost no lime m P' jj« of ° settlement and the reward of this 
George 1 m term so the lo rcma in a supreme power in 

service was that they wcic leadin*’ lories attempted 

the country for halt a century - Some of the 1« e1T , orls 

to restore the Stuart dynastyo l lo gain the 

a's £■? 

the Whies were honestly devoted to their cau• lhc sleac j N 

E”m !e the ministers were com¬ 

posed mainly of Whies, the dominant party. 

- /o„o„i„ce of the firs, two George :s of English language and 
politics. " The first two Georges neither knew English nor they cared 
to learn it Thev were equally ignorant of English customs, tradi- 
lions and politics'and they did not try to take any interest in thenn 
Thev had no alternative but to entrust the administration to a strong 
political partv friendlv to the throne. The lories though opposed 
to the Hanoverians were politically weak and the administration was. 
therefore, put under the charge of the Whigs who commanded majo¬ 
rity and were zealous supporters of the Hanoverians. 

3. Whims' recognition of the principles of the Glorious Revolu¬ 
tion. The Glorious Revolution was brought about as a result of the 

' arbitrary rule, unconstitutional measures and want of religious free¬ 
dom. the Revolution was a triumph of liberty over despotism and 
of freedom of thought over religious persecution. lhc Whigs during 
their ascendancy period advocated constitutional rule, religious free¬ 
dom. liberty of the Press and fair administration of justice. Their 
liberal policy and sympathy with popular aspirations won them popu¬ 
larity. 

4. Better organisation of the Whigs. The Whigs were better 
united and organised than the Tories. The Whig leaders like Stan¬ 
hope. Sunderland. Walpole and Townshend were wise and able persons 
and had the interest of their country at heart. The ablest men of 
the time were Whigs. Robert Walpole was an important leader of 
the Whigs who believed in the supremacy of Parliament. He had 
two-fold task before him: (i) to secure the Hanoverians on the throne 
and (ii) to make himself and the Whigs very strong and influential 
in the country. He strengthened and organised the Whig families 
and kept them together. 

5. Whigs controlled elections. The Whigs were wealthy and 
big landlords and had a majority in the House of Lords. Some of 
the Whig nobles had estates covering hundreds of square miles, in¬ 
cluding whole towns and villages. By virtue of their position and' 
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cou,d easil >' influence parliamentary elections and return- 
lnends oi members of their own choice to the House of Com¬ 
fy? 1 ’*' h hUJ> l l f HoUiC o£ Commons ca,lie under the intluence of the 
Vhi^s who used it most to provide their own interests and as a wea¬ 
pon to add to their power. d 


0. Whigs had the support of the commercial class. The Whies 
la\oured the mercantile system whereas the Stuarts had always tried 

sullered* seriously™"' °' "** “ nd Ihus ‘oumry 


Secondly the merchant classes had advanced loans to the <>ov- 

emment and they could not expect it back if the Stuarts were placed 

on the English throne Whigs followed the policy of opposing t rance 

which ultimately resulted in a great colonial Empire for Great Britain 

and which increased her trade enormously. All these considerations 

made the commercial classes support the policy and actions of the 
Whigs. 


/. n ugs received me support of the Anglican Church and the 
Non-Conformists. I he Whigs were also liberal in matters of reli¬ 
gion. they replaced the Occasional Conformity Act and the Schism 
Act (the two measures passed by the lory Ministry of Queen Anne 
to weaken the Conformists, i.e., the Dissenters) and passed annually 
an Act of Indemnity. I his gained the Whigs the goodwill of the 
Non-Conformists and the Free-Thinkers. 

.. Whig Patronage.' Patronage' was now rather in the hands 
of I rime Minister than the king, that is to say. all the offices under 
the Crown were in his gift. Walpole who was the leading Whig and 
the first minister appointed all judges, bishops, deans, officers in the 
army and navy, and clerks in the Civil Service. Besides these ap¬ 
pointments there were numerous sinecures which meant handsome 
salaries in return for quite nominal duties, such as. the post of the 
Auditor of the Exchequer, who received £800 a year in peace and 
£20,000 in war. without ever looking into the accounts. Titles and 
money were also freely used to buy votes of the members of the 
House of Commons. I his patronage immensely added to the Whig 
influence and brought them the support of all recipients of favours. 

Ultimate fall of the Whigs. (Please see next answer). 

Q. Attempt a brief account of the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages that the people of England derived from the rule of the 
Whigs (1710—1760). What led to their ultimate fall? Or, 


“The period of Whig ascendancy is rightly known as the 
Golden Age of the Whigs.” Discuss. 

The Whig ascendancy or political supremacy continued till the 
accession of George III and during this period (171-4—60) the Whigs 
controlled political power. 

MERITS OR ADVANTAGES OF THE WHIG RULE. ACHIEVE¬ 
MENTS OF THE WHIG ARISTOCRACY 

1. Results of the Glorious Revolution were secured. The Whigs 



supported the Glorious Revolution. They played very important 
role in bringing about the Revolution Settlement which aimed at doing 
away with the unconstitutional and illegal practices of the time of 
the Stuarts, and ensuring permanent Protestant succession to the 
throne of England. They most faithfully upheld the new constitu¬ 
tional issues and maintained the liberty of the press, parliamentary 
rule, even-handed administration of justice and equality of all before¬ 
law. 

2. Religious Toleration. They advocated freedom of religion 
and thought and there was no persecution for difference of opinion in 
religious matters. Religious toleration was extended without offend¬ 
ing the Church and an indemnity Act was passed annually for the 
protection of the Dissenters. 

The general policy of the Whigs during the eighteenth century 
has often been described by the expression ‘laissez-faire.” (South- 
gate). This means that the Whigs interfered as little as possible in the 
affairs of the individuals. People enjoyed the maximum freedom 
consistent with circumstances and the State interfered to die mini¬ 
mum degree possible. 

3 . Liberty of the Tress. 1 hey followed popular wishes and 
pleased the public as far as possible. They seldom provoked public 
resentment. 1 lie Licensing Act of the Stuart period which placed 

" s ‘ d , r i S ( I r ! Cl,0 I ,s 0,1 the ,lbcrly of writing was abolished and thus 
niorc liberty of writing was established. Censorship of the Press was 
abolished and its freedom was restored. 

4. Constitutional Rule. Under the Whigs the principle of mriv 
government grew and the Cabinet system developed. The mJstZ 
of government were to be chosen from the party that coinmind^l 

m thC House ° f Commons. Office of the Prime Minister 
caiik. into existence. Certain principles of the Cabinet svstem wor* 

power now rested with the Parlhment wi, > , & sh Constitution; real 
tionably established. Walpole i <>re ,t Whi« bl ! P . rcmacy ) vas “nques- 
tributcd to the evolution of the Cabinet system lJtCsman ,argc,y con ‘ 

we re” 5 e x^p e r t Tn^fi nan ce^As sueffhev" " 10St ° f ,he Wh, S s 

a reduction in the National Debt arid abohdi"’ eanS l ° bnns aboul 
export duties. They followed a noli™ nf - h y ,m P orlanl and 
dcrably reduced the expenses ofthe^nl* ec ? nomy and consi- 
The interest on the Nadonal DcbtLfZT^ 1 i n cvcry branch, 
redeeming feature in the financial nnnJ edu f ced , and was surely a 

prosperity of the country made its positk>n°stahf Wl ? igs - Fina ncial 
fight its future wars with confidence 2 * b e and enabled it to 

t* the national credit for nationV^th^ 

ed in trade - the^^didihdF^Tto Being persona,,y intcrest- 

11 best t0 encourage it. Commerce. 


manufactures and agriculture thrived and thus added to the material 
wealth of the nation. A large number of small, forgotten and insig¬ 
nificant places came into prominence and developed into large towns. 

T he ‘mercantile system’ which had acted as a great check on 
the commercial growth of the country was relaxed by removing a 
number of duties and giving a measure of freedom to the colonies in 
matters of trade. The colonial trade was given a strong impetus by 
allowing the colonies to trade directly with other countries. 

7. Growth of </ .strong Navy. The Whig took keen interest in * 
building a strong navy which ultimately won great victories for Eng¬ 
land and further enabled her to increase her trade and colonics. Eng¬ 
land became a great trading, naval and colonial power on account of a 
strong and efficient navv. The Seven Years’ War and so many others 
were won mainly with the help of the navy. Prosperity of trade, con¬ 
trol over the seas and growth of colonies were in no small measure 
due to a strong navy. 

8. Successful loreign Policy. In their foreign policy the Whigs 
aimed at three things: — <i) to maintain the Treaty of Utrecht, (ii) 
to persuade European Powers not to help Jacobites in their attempts 
to gain the throne of England: and (iii) to safeguard the interests of 
Hanover. The Whigs succeeded in maintaining the Treaty of Utrecht 
suppressing Jacobites and protecting the interest of Hanover. 

The period of the Whig ascendancy is rightly known in Englidi 
history as the ‘Golden Age of the Whigs' on account of the great ad- * 
vantages and prosperity that it brought to the people of the country. 


DEMERITS OR DISADVANTAGES. FALL OF THE WHIGS 


1. The low tone of the Notion. To maintain their power the 
Whigs generally used all corrupt and unfair means at their disposal. 
They freely interfered with parliamentary elections and used their in¬ 
fluence to control them. Bribery, jobbery, official patronage, intimi¬ 
dation. etc., were unsparingly made use of to gain ‘their ends. This 
undesirable policy deprived the nation of lofty ideals and lowered its 
iieneral moral tone. No nation with low ideals can command the 
respect of other nations. The Whigs had a very low opinion of hu¬ 
man character and they felt that every man had his price, i.e.. every 
man could be bribed and made to do as desired. 


“The lone of the nation in general, and of the government of 
the country in particular became very much lowered. The Whig 
Lords, who were mainly responsible for this state of affairs, were 
selfish, greedy and factious and converted bribery into a system and 

corruption into a fine art.” 

2 Demoralising influence of the Whigs on the church. Laymen 
who were never interested in religion and church were given high 
posts simply because they had supported their masters in poh ica 
matters Church posts being given merely as a reward for political 
support'to persons; however, otherwise unworthy of the honour con¬ 
ferred upon them. lessened the dignity of the church and reduced it 
to a very low position. Thus the nation and the church suffered in 


morality and position on account of the corrupt practices of the 
Whigs. 

3. George III was in favour of the Tories. George II died in 
1760 and was succeeded by his grandson George III. George 1 and 
George II were mere puppets in the hands of their Whig ministers 
who wielded all political power. But George III ascended the throne 
determined not merely to reign but to govern as well. In other words 
he did not want to be a tool in the hands of Whigs bill to be a king 
in fact. Besides. George III was a lory (the lirst two Georges were 
Whigs since they owed their throne to them) and the Tories wanted 
Peace in Europe and ‘•non-intervention" of England, specially when 
the war (Seven Years' war) had saved Hanover, established English 
supremacy on the sea and crushed the French power in India. w At 
George Ills accession the Pilt-Newcastlc Ministry was in power. 
Pitt lesigncd because his colleagues refused to accept his decision to 
declare war against Spain. Newcastle followed Pill's example be¬ 
cause lie was no longer allowed to exercise the partonage of the 
crown. Now the king chose ministers of his own choice who blindlv 
followed his will. The Whigs thus lost all political power. 


CHAPTER XXI 


GEORGE III (1760—1820) 

“The reign of George III is one of the longest in 
English history, it is also one of the most 
memorable ” 

—Tickner 

His Accession. George 11. who died suddenly of heart diseaser 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age. was succeeded in 1760 by his 
grandson. Georcc ill, whose father Frederick. Prince of Wales, had 
died in 1751. George was born in London in 1738 and his early 
years were spent in seclusion, for his mother purposely kept him 
aloof from the world and did not allow him to mix with others. Ho 
was educated under the guidance of his mother who constantly ins¬ 
tilled into his mind the idea that ministers of state should be subser¬ 
vient to the king. ‘George, be a king’ was the constant advice of his 
mother and his tutor Bute; and George, in 1760, at the age of 23. 
came to the throne with little knowledge of government and politics, 
but firmly determined to make his influence strongly felt in the affairs 
of the nation. He ascended a glorious throne for the energy and 
foresight of Pitt the Elder had made England the first nation in the 
world. England had no fear of France for her naval power was des¬ 
troyed. Walpole's peace policy had made England a rich and com¬ 
mercial country. The country was at the height of its power. George 
III is called by some Farmer George for his simplicity of thought 
and character and dislike for show and extravagance. 

Q. Discuss the character and aims of George III. 

(D.U. 1961) 

His Character—Bright Side. The accession of George III was 
extremely popular and it took place amidst national rejoicings. He was 
the first of the Hanoverian sovereigns born in Great Britain. He was 
unlike the two preceding kings—an Englishman by education and sym¬ 
pathy. Thoroughly British in spirit and an Englishman to the back¬ 
bone. he declared to Parliament that he gloried in the name of Britain, 
and that his great happiness consisted in promoting the happiness of 
his people. In private life George was a simple, frugal, conscientious, 
and religious man with excellent morals and great piety of character. 
He was by far the best of the Georges. His example as a sincere and 
humble Christian was a blessing to England. He was not well-educa¬ 
ted but he was hard-working and serious about his duty. He was 
extremely persevering and dogged and when once he had made up 
his mind to get a thing done or achieve a particular purpose, nothing 
could turn him from his determination or damp his spirits. 

Weak Side. Unfortunately he was narrow-minded, self-willed 



and prejudiced, so that his determination to rule by his own will led 
him into serious troubles. His imperfect education, obstinacy, ego¬ 
ism and inability to appreciate other's point of view were responsible 
for his complications and troubles as a ruler. 

In his book ‘England under the Hanoverians’, Roberts writes, 
"to the last he remained obstinate, ungrateful, indictive, obsessed by 
his own views and capable of any meanness, trickery, or intrigue to 
achieve the ends he had framed for himself.” He was short-sighted 
and lacked imagination; it was his short-sighted policy and lack of 
* imagination that led to the loss of the American Colonies or the first 
British Empire. William Pitt, the Elder, was opposed to George in 
his policy towards the American Colonists and advised him to take 
a lenient view of the situation but he remained obstinate and we 
know the price he had to pay for his obstinacy. 

He wanted to retain all power in his own hands and to become his 
own Prime Minister. King's power and prestige had suffered under 
George I and George 11 and his anxiety was to get back all that was 
lost under them. He succeeded in concentrating power in his own 
hands so that his ministers were merely heads of various departments 
but his lack of intelligence, imagination and broad-mindedness stood 
seriously in his way and led to his failure as a ruler. "Personally 
George 111 was simple in his tastes, and strictly moral in his habits; 
but in pursuit of his political aims* he employed men of the vilest 
% character, and recklessly lavished places and gifts of money on those 
whose services he required.” (Gardiner). 


His Political Aims and Policy. One great ambition of George 
III was to increase the royal power and rule like a real king. His 
mother and his tutor, the Earl of Bute, constantlv encouraged him 
"to be a king” and not a mere figure-head. He had been carefully 
trained to believe in the prerogatives of a sovereign. He was, there¬ 
fore, determined to rule and play a real part in the government of 
the country though he had not been trained for it. ^His political 
primer was Bol.ngbroke's Patriot King. It taught him to rule on the 
lines of the Revolution Settlement by restoring the Crown to its old 
position as the real head of the executive, free to choose its own 
ministers. He argued that a ‘patriot king’ should have the best min 
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His great desire was to rule independently of the party and to 
have only such ministers as would be prepared to carry out his policy 
and wishes and to remove them as soon as they were found unwilling 
agents of his policy and wishes. The keynote of his policy was ‘love 
of power'. But nothing could be done so long as the Whig oligarchy 
ruled the country. Hence the king's first plan of action was to take 
over the distribution of patronage. He used patronage and corrup¬ 
tion to achieve his ends. Then the king began to select his ministers 
irrespective of party. But they insisted on acting as Cabinet instead 
of being docile tools in the hands of the king. During the first ten 
years of his rule, the king changed ministers often enough, until in 
1770 he selected the right man. Lord North, who formed a ministry 
after the king's own heart. The ministry of Lord North was virtually 
the king’s ministry. 

I he King’s hiauls. With the help of these supporters, George 
111 finally succeeded in breaking up the great Whig power, in reassert¬ 
ing the personal influence of the Crown and in making himself the 
director of affairs in Parliament. '‘George III made use of his pre¬ 
rogative of giving away honours and offices and thus formed a party 
known as the "King's Friends.” 


Q. "George, be a King.” How did George III succeed in 
his attempt to rule as well as to reign? Or, George be a King’. 
By what means did George III seek to follow this advice of his 
mother and with what results? Or, 

(P.U. 1933, 31; D.U. 193S. 34) 


Why did George III oust the Whigs from power? What me¬ 
thods did he adopt to this end? Or, (P.U. 1930) 

What means were employed by George III to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy from power and make himself as much indepen¬ 
dent of Parliament and Cabinet as possible? Or, 


"George III governed without party making the Cabinet a 
mere instrument of the royal will and Parliament, the pensioner 
of the royal bounty.” Comment. Or, (P.U. 194s. 44 1 

Explain how George III tried to establish a personal rule and 
show what effects it had on the British Empire. (P.U. 1953, 59) 


A Kempt of George III at personal Government. From early 
ace Georce 111 was imbued with the doctrines set forth by Boling- 
broke in his 'Patriot King' and grew up with the idea that lie must 
at all costs "be a king" and govern as well as reign. He loyally ac¬ 
cented the constitution as defined after the Revolution of 1688 but 
refused to accept the custom of the constitution, i.c., changes in the 
n that cradually took place during the reigns of the first 
' In 1760 die King’s power was at a very low ebb for 
Sters exercised all power and patronage and the admin- 
counlry was in their hands. The king's power was 
•had no control over the administration. The mims- 
d Vie heads of departments, formed a Cabinet and were 
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reached its lowest point under the first two Georges, though theoreti¬ 
cally it was still great. The aim of George 111 was to restore the per¬ 
sonal authority of the Crown which had considerably suffered under 
the first two Hanoverian sovereigns. With this object in view he 
tried to break the power of the Whigs by gathering round him a 
party of "King’s Friends and by securing the support of Parliament 
for himself by adopting the same methods of corruption as were used 
by the Whigs. 

Methods followed by George /// to revive royal rower exercise 
personal government and to be the real ruler of the country (i) 
George III put an end to the power of the Whies speedily bv ending 
the Seven Years’ War for he knew that the Whies would remain in 
power as long as the war lasted. 

(h) His dislike for the Whigs led him to dismiss Pitt uniusth 
and he intrigued to get rid of any Whig minister whom he was com¬ 
pelled to admit to power. After P.tl and Newcastle. Lord Bute kina’s 
Scottish tutor was appointed Prime Minister. He had been kina’s 
tutor and so lie became a mere tool in the hands of the king. The 
king took in his own hands all the royal patronage, i.e., the grant of 
titles, honours, offices, lands, etc. - - m 1 1 
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(vii) “His one mental gift was a sort of low cunning—an in- 
sieht into the baser side of human nature—which made him an ex¬ 
pert in the ‘dirty work’ of eighteenth century politics. Hence his 
success in organising ‘The King's Friends and getting better of the 
Whigs after a" long and bitter struggle". (Rayner). 

(viii) He also took advantage of the lack of co-operation among 
the Whigs, whose long hold of power, instead of strengthening the 
bonds of union among^the various members of their party, had loosen¬ 
ed them, so that they^had. in the course of years, become like a house * 
divided against itself. Within a year of the King's accession. Pitt, 
who had conducted the Seven Years’ War with such glorious success, 
resinned, because his colleagues in the ministry refused to declare war 
on Spain. In less than six months afterwards Newcastle followed 

Pitt's example. 

By this double resignation the Whigs played into the hands of 
George III. who claimed’ and exercised the right of promoting To the 
office - of Prime Minister a man of his own choice and changing one 
ministry for another, if it conflicted with his views. The Earl of Bute. 
Geome Grenville, Lord Rockingham, the Lari of Chatham, the Duk© 
of Grafton and Lord North followed one another in rapid succession 
between the years 1763 and 1784. whilst the king's authority was 
steadily increasing. George III governed "without party , making 
the Cabinet a mere instrument of the royal will and parliament the 
pensioner of the royal bounty. The King succeeded, but his success 
was temporary. Soon after began the American War of Independ¬ 
ence. America was lost to England. The popular opinion was that 
the loss of America was due to the mismanagement of George III and 
his attempt to set up a personal rule. Lord North resigned in 1782 
The King's system of government came to an end and he had to call 

the hated Whigs to power. 

O Explain how George III tried to establish personal rule 
or to Q be the real ruTer of the country. What brought about the 
end of his personal rule? Or, 

Describe the factors and circumstances that brought about 

-SLkmms amws , 

rule had on the British Empire? ( D U - 
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was. therefore™ bound to end and it was only a quesuon of time. 

(For ‘how George 111 tried to establish a personal rule . please see 
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1 The Whigs had seldom agreed to King’s policy and supported 
his actions Thfs is true that the Whigs as a party had grown weak 

but never ceased to oppose the king. 

2 The American policy of George 111 failed disastrously. Had 
he been more pacific and far-sighted in his policy, America could not 
have been lost to England. The loss of American colonies made 
George III and his party very unpopular. 

3. The writings and speeches of Burke. Fox, Wilkes and othci 
firebrands of their type resulted in creating a strong public opinion 
against the personal rule of George III. Letters ol Junius and public 
meetings created vehement agitation against George and 1 rime Min¬ 
ister North, and thus they were let down in public estimation. 


4. In 1782 Dunning moved a resolution in the House of C om¬ 
mons that “the power of the Crown has increased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished." 1 he resolution was passed by 233 against 
215 votes. This resolution is historically important as it shows that 
George III had been able to command a vast influence in politics. 
Moreover, the resolution indicates that the Parliament of 1780 was 
no longer steadfast. The King dissolved the Parliament in order to 
get a submissive House. The new Parliament began to take active 
part in a silent political revolution and succeeded in largely restricting 
the power and influence of the Crown. 

5. Lord North had to resign in 1782 after the surrender of York- 
town and the King had to call in the Whigs and allow them to use 
the power of Government for the overthrow of the system he had 
built up with pains. Lord North was succeeded by Rockingham and 
he in his turn was followed by Pitt the Younger. Pitt dismissed those 
ministers who were opposed to his will and stood in his way. He 
disliked becoming a tool in the king's hand and instead purified the 
administration by ending bribery and corrupt practices. Pitt soon 
established once again the party system of government and the insti¬ 
tution of Cabinet. Pitt the Younger was a minister “who with higher 
abilities and large views of State policy, had a will even stronger than 
his (George’s) own.” Pitt established Walpole’s idea of collective 
responsibility under the leadership of the Prime Minister and thus 
minimised the possibility of the exercise of despotic and person, 
powers by the king. 

6. The king was fast losing his health. His fast declining vita¬ 
lity did not permit him to bear the strain of opposition. 


In spite of his persistent attempts to destroy all checks upon h 
authority, the king failed because all the institutions had struc 
deep roots. But it must be remembered that while eacer to contri 
the ministers the king did so in and through Parliament. He did m 
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EFFECTS OF GEORGE Ill’s ATTEMPT AT PERSONAL RULE 
Bad Effects 

1. George had been brought up by his mother, a harsh, narrow- 
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minded woman, in strict seclusion. He rarely left the palace and had 
thus little touch with the outside world. He was too dull to lean* 
anything from his books. To add to this, the group of toadies that 
(ieorge had gathered round him gave him an exaggerated idea of his 
own importance and also abetted him in carrying out any ruinous 
policy which Ins ignorance and conceit might suggest. George came 
to have a strong dislike for almost every able Englishman of the 
period This was a great loss to the country for it could not avail 
it sell of the intelligence, ability and wisdom of gifted Englishmen. The 
best interests of the country were thus allowed to suffer. 1 

2. The House of Commons was largely a creation of George III 

and not a democratic body. It reflected the wishes of the king and 

was slavishly subordinate to his will. Parliamentary corruption was 

rampant long before George TII became king and it was no new thing 

for the king to control the House bv bribery, intimidation and coer¬ 
cion. 

3. The king appointed ministers who acted as the willing tools 

of his policy. He dismissed those ministers who stood in his way 

or were reluctant to act in subordination to his wishes. George I\1 

thus wanted to govern without party, making the Cabinet a mere ins- 

tiument of the roval will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
bounty. 

4. Had George ill been less stubborn and used his influence 
with caution and far-sightedness. America could have been pacified 
and the American colonies would not have been lost to England. 

5. England nearly lost Ireland and onlv kept it by cruelty and 
fraud. 

6. England was involved in a long w-ar against France which 
stopped all progress in England for nearly forty years. After the 
Napoleonic wars England was the scene of widespread economic dis¬ 
tress. Besides, there was discontent and agitation for political reform 
and there were riots all over the country. The Government adopted 
a policy of repression and reaction. 

Good Results 

1. The personal rule of the king pul an end to the power of the 
Whigs. The corrupt Whig rule was overthrown for the Whigs in 
building up their power had converted bribery into a system and had 
neglected the good of the nation by pushing the interests of their own 
party. The Whig ministers had abused the Crown patronage and 
their system of government had ceased to be popular. The Whig 
rule had outlived" its utility and it was beneficial in the interests of 
the country that George put an end to their unconstitutional and un¬ 
popular rule. 

2. George's personal rule further led to the improvement of the 
party” systein To counteract the personal influence of the king, the 
Whies organised their programme by doing away with the evils that 
had''so far existed in their system and thus sapped their vitality. A 
‘New Whig-isai”- better and far improved, sprang up on the rums 
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of the old one and was the direct result of George's attempt to estab¬ 
lish personal rule. 

3. Canada became a strong and loyal part of the Empire. There 
one million people in the colonies who were loyal and these 
lied to Canada, where they were given land and money by the British 
Government. 

The settlement of a large number of British in Canada created 
a strong bond of common interest between the French and British 
in Canada, and the people in England, for both were anxious to pro¬ 
tect Canada from invasion bv the Americans to the south. 

Q. State the circumstances that favoured the gradual estab¬ 
lishment of the New Political System under George III and the 
decline of the Whig Power. Or, 

Q. What were those factors that enabled and favoured 
George III to regain royal influence and revive royal power? Or. 

Q. Why was it possible for George III to attempt within the 
constitution to rule personally? 

Hie factors and circumstances that helped George III to estab¬ 
lish the New System of Government, i.e, regaining royal power and 
reviving king’s influence, during the early years of his reign may briefly 
be described as follows:— w * 

E Weakness of the Whig Aristocracy. The Whigs were disuni¬ 
ted amongst themselves and lost cohesion and unity. They were now 
broken up into a number of parties and factions with no unity of 
aim and political principles. 

lhe question of Parliamentary Reform was an urgent problem 
ot the day but the Whigs were purposely indifferent to it. The Whi«s 
had become unpopular and disorganised and they had practically lost 
hold on the lower classes. All this made it easier for George ill to 

r r g iV n \i/V 0ya - influcncc b > diking benefit of the weakness and vices 
ot the Whig aristocracy. 
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4. The Cabinet system was not yet fully developed. The Cabi¬ 
net system was yet in its infancy and the fundamental principle of 
collective responsibility was still to develop and take root. The min¬ 
isters lacked political solidarity which made it possible for the king 
to play them against one another and turn out those who were reluc¬ 
tant to be agents to his policy and wishes. 


5. Political indifference of the People. The majority of the peo¬ 
ple. except London and a few other advanced towns, did not concern 
themselves seriously with the political issues of the fight for power 
between the King and the Whigs. The Whigs as a political party 
were out of touch with the lower classes and had lost whatever little 
hold they had on them. 


6. Existence of Parliamentary corruption. The fact that parlia¬ 
mentary corruption was rampant helped the King to resort to corrupt 
practices for controlling the members of Parliament. 

7. Unsatisfactory State of Parliamentary Representation. During 
the 18th century Parliament was not in the real sense representative 
of the common people. Votes were bought off and the King could 
very easily intimidate the members of the House of Commons. The 
representation was most defective and many seats were filled up at 
the instance of powerful persons and the king. Parliament was in no 
way a democratic body and had fallen a victim to corrupt influences, 

At last, in 1770, the Whig power that had maintained its hold 
over the country for over fifty years came to an end, for by this time 
the Party known as the ‘King’s Friends’ had become very strong and 
Lord North, a willing tool in the hands of George III, was appointed 
Prime Minister. 


William Pitt the Younger, who took office as Prime Minister in 
1783, also did not love the Whigs. He now taught George how to get 
rid of the Whigs and yet make himself popular with the people. The 
king and the people united, could defy the Whig nobles and deprive 
them of the remnants of the political power still left with them. 

The factors and circumstances enumerated above made it possi¬ 
ble for George III to attempt within the constitution fo rule perso- 

^Q What do you know of the case of Wilkes and the Mid¬ 
dlesex Election? What was its constitutional importance? 

Case of John Wilkes. He was a member of the House of 
Commons for Aylesbury and editor of a journal called North Britain. 
Tn his journal he made a violent attack on the administration of Gren¬ 
ville as being responsible for the Peace of Pans and accused George 
ill of uttering a lie (as the King in Parliament said that the recen 
Peace of Paris conferred great benefits on England). Grenv.lle.ssued 
a “general warrant” (document for arrest which did not specify the 
a ® anv n articular person who was to be arrested) to arrest 

wmI nnd others 1 concerned in making those violent attacks on the 
Wilkes and others coneme . printers, pub]ishers . 

Sr g V,L\ W era7re S ,ed and imprisoned. Wi.kes and Che. 
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others for their unlawful arrest. 

Constitutional significance. This decision safeguarded persona! 
liberty by declaring general warrants illegal and secured the privilege 
of members of Parliament as regards freedom from arrest on a charge 

of libel. 

Middlesex Election Question. Failing to get Wilkes punished in 
.a law court for his attack on the administration of the country. I re¬ 
nder Grenville attacked Wilkes in Parliament. Wilkes was expelled 
from Parliament in 1764 for his Essay on Woman whteh was bcheved 
to be very'scandalous and indecent, lo avoid trial, Wilkes lied to 
France and was outlawed. He returned in 1768 and was elected 
member of Parliament for Middlesex. I he Grafton Ministry, how¬ 
ever did not allow him to take his seat in the Commons. He was 
four’times elected for Middlesex but was each time refused admission 
to the House and on the last occasion the House declared that the 
government candidate (Col. Lutterel) was legally the elected member 
for Middlesex and not Wilkes. This attitude of the House of Com¬ 
mons gave rise to a popular agitation in the country and raised an 
important constitutional issue as to whether the House had the right 
to reject any election by its constituents. Wilkes at once gained greai 
popularity and was looked upon as a champion of popular freedom. 
The people showed honour and gratitude to him by electing him 
Alderman, Sheriff and lastly Lord Mayor of London. He became 
member of Parliament in 1774. 


Important Results of Wilkes’s Trial 

1. The dangerous practice of issuing general warrants ended and 
thus personal liberty was safeguarded against illegal official interfer¬ 
ence. (General warrants do not actually name the persons to be 
arrested but they authorise the arrest of all concerned). 

2. The right of the Press to discuss public affairs was recognised 

which indirectly helped to promote the power of the Press. Parlia¬ 

mentary proceedings could no longer be kept secret. 

3. The right of a constituency to elect its own representative in 
spite of the opposition of the House of Commons was vindicated. 

4. The nation was led to see the need of reform in the House 

of Commons and thus Wilkes indirectly promoted the cause of par¬ 

liamentary reform. Wilkes and others founded a society to press the 
demands of the people such as annual Parliament and exclusion of 
members from Parliament who were holding places and pensions. 

Q. Discuss the causes and circumstances that led to the War 
of American Independence. What were the main events and re¬ 
sults of the War? Or, (P.U. 1962, 58, 50, 48 38, 36) 

What were the points at issue between the American colo- 
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nists and the mother country in the 18th century? Mention the 
mistakes of the British ministry which precipitated the War 

Or. 

Discuss the causes which led to the revolt of the Thirteen 
Colonies. 


CAUSES AND CIRCUMSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 

WAR 

1. Defective system of Colonial Government. The American 
colonists enjoyed only partial liberty in matters of government. The 
executive was not responsible to the legislature but it was controlled 
by the mother country England, while legislation and internal taxa¬ 
tion were in the hands of an elected assembly of the colonists. This 
defective system of government naturally gave rise to frequent mo¬ 
ments of friction between the executive and the legislature. The 
colonists wanted more political freedom in their internal affairs.V Eng¬ 
land wanted to exercise her supreme right in the internal affairs of 
the colonies which the colonists were no't prepared to tolerate. 

2. Restrictions on the trade of the Colonies. The trade of the 
colonies was controlled by England and she used this to her own 
id antace. in fact colonies existed for the advantage of the mother 
country, i.e.. England. She imposed many undue and harsh restric¬ 
tions on the trade of the colonies. By the Navigation Acts passed by 
England, the foreign trade of the colonies could be carried on in Eng¬ 
lish or colonial ships only. These Acts prevented foreign shipping 
from entering colonial ports. In addition, foreign goods could not 
be imported in the colonies without being first landed in England, 
nor could goods be shipped to foreign countries unless they were first 
landed in England. The Navigation Acts which regulated the trade 
of .the colonies proved most harmful to the colonies./ 

fr 

further, to prevent competition with Britain, and to prevent the 
growth of manufacture in America, the colonies were forbidden to 
manufacture steel, woollen goods and certain other commodities by 
the Colonial Manufactures Prohibition Act. English people wanted 
to retain a monopoly of the American trade and commerce in their 
own hands. ' The burden of commercial restrictions was too heavy 
for the colonies to bear- 

t A great historian has remarked. “The real secret of American re¬ 
sentment lay in the code of laws beginning from the time of Cromwell 
and Charles II. bv which their flourishing commerce was severely res¬ 
tricted for the benefit of English merchants.” 

3. Disappearance of the French Danger. So far the colonists 
did not protest and patiently bore all the hardships because they 
were in the constant danger of attacks from the French colonists in 
Canada, but at the conclusion of the Seven Years' War in 1763 the 
French rule ended in Canada and conseq uently,the English colonies 
in America were freed from the French danger. This changed the 
situation and emboldened the colonists to look more carefully after 
their interests and strive for independence. 
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try, viz., England. 

6. The Stamp Act. 1765. Prime Minister Grenville decided that 
the colonies should contribute something towards the expenses of the 


Seven Years’ War and also those of a small standing army to-be kepi 


in America for the defence of colonies: so in 1765 he passed the 
Stamp Act which provided that all legal documents should bear 
stamp. This measure raised a storm of indignation in the colonies 
which declared that taxation and representation went together and 
that the English Parliament in which they were not represented had 
no power to tax the Americans. "No taxation without representa¬ 
tion'' became a war cry. A 

The Stamp Act of Grenville was “remarkable in intention, equit¬ 
able in incidence and itself tolerable" but it was unwise and political¬ 
ly inexpedient to impose it under the circumstances when the relations 
of the colonies and the mother countrv were much strained. 

7. The Declaratory Act, 1766. The Stamp Act was followed bv 
protests and riots in America. Rockingham, the Whig Prime Min¬ 
ister. repealed the Stamp Act in 1766. but passed a Declarators Act 
to the effect that England had the legal right to tax her colonies. 

8. Imposition of fresh taxes. 1767. In 1767 Townshend. a mem¬ 
ber of Lord Chatham's Ministry, imposed duties on tea. ulass and 
paper imported into the American colonies. In 1770 Lord North 
abolished the duties on glass and paper, but retained the duty on tea. 
I his was followed by riots and outrages in the American colonies.) 


Pitt said that England had no right to tax the colonie 



without men consent and in doing so he gave a very sound advice 
to the government The part played by him in American question 
was in keeping with his greatness, liberality and wisdom. This is true 

that he did not succeed in influencing the course of events, but the 
value ot his pohc\ was amnlv k., «i.« ,i_ _«... 


an question 
This is true 



P o, ic> was amply demonstrated by the disastrous results 
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the Americans boarded the vessels and threw the cargo into the sea. 
An Act of British Parliament now closed the Boston Port to all 
commerce, and another Act deprived the colony of Massachusetts of 
its representative institutions. By. the Transportation Act guilty ofii- 
cers were to be tried in England. All these Acts were known as ‘in¬ 
tolerable Acts.’ 


10. Coercive measures oj the British Government (1774). The 
British Government was in no mood for conciliation. It passed a 
series of coercive measures. Public meetings were prohibited and the 
political trials of Americans were to be conducted in England. 

»—Democratic temper of the Colonists. The English colonists had 
deep love for independence and strongly hated any external control 
or interference with their affairs. After a very long period the colo¬ 
nies had grown to their full nlanhood and one could not expect them 
to remain loyally attached to England unless on terms of perfect equ¬ 
ality and freedom. 

Obstinacy of George III and Bankruptcy of English Statesman¬ 
ship. If wise, tactful and sympathetic statesmen were to guide the 
destinies of England, they could have appreciated the colonists’ angle 
of vision, made the necessary concessions and thus kept the Empire 
intact. English statesmen brought up in old school ideals lacked the 
imagination to understand the social and political ideals of the colo¬ 
nists. Lecky says. “There are few sadder and more instructive pages 
in history than those which show how mistake after mistake was com¬ 
mitted till the rift which was once so small, widened and deepened. 


The Congress of the colonies met at Philadelphia (1774) and 
sent the Olive Branch Petition to the King, setting forth their grie¬ 
vances. But George refused to take any notice of the Petition and 
this indifferent attitude of the King precipitated the crisis. 

Main Incidents : First period (1775—78). («) Congress of the 

colonists at Philadelphia (1774) where a declaration of Rights was 
drawn up. ( b) Battle at Lexington ( 1775)—The Colonists were vic¬ 
torious, (c) Battle of Bunker’s Hill (1775)— English army gained 
victory, (d) Congress at Philadelphia issued the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence (1776). renouncing all allegiance to King George III dec¬ 
laring “that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be. 
free and independent states”; and the republic formed from the com¬ 
bination of the colonies struggling for independence was called the 
United States of America. George Washington was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the colonial forces, (e) Washington was defeated 
at Brooklyn (1774) but General Burgoyne was forced to surrender at 
Saratoga (1776) by the Convention of Saratoga, (f) The Capitula¬ 
tion of Saratoga was the turning point in the war for France acknow¬ 
ledged the independence of the United States and formed an alliance 

with it. . . , 

Second Feriod (1778—81). |Sevcral enemies of iEngland joined 
f . nnd formed what is known in history as the Armed Neut- 
raHW It included Sweden. Denmark. Holland. Prussia. Spain. Fnince 
and y Russia. They were all sympathetically inclined towards Ame- 
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rica and hated the trade policy of England. Holland also declared 
• nct Fnal ind (p) The Surrender at York J own (1781) 

Lord^ComwahisMhe British General. «as forced to surrender to the 

Americans at York Town in 1781. f 

Third Period (1781—83). During this period the naval contest 
continued between England and the members of the Armed Neutra¬ 
lity ie, her continental opponents. In 1782, the French captured 
Minorca and all the British possessions in the West Indian Islands, 
except Jamaica, Barbados and Antigua. In September of the same 
year! a combined attack upon Gibraltar by the French and Spaniards 
was made but it failed owing to the stout resistance of Elliot, the Gov¬ 
ernor and his garrison. 

End of War: The Treaty Versailles of 1783. All parties were 
tired of war and wanted peace. The war was brought to an end by 
the above Treaty in 1783. By this— 

(1) England recognized the independence of the Thirteen Colo¬ 
nies, i.e., the United States of America and ceded to them the whole 
vast territory east of the Mississippi. This led to the creation of a 
great democratic state. Only Canada, Nova Scotia and Newfound¬ 
land were retained by the English in America. 

(2) Spain, being an ally of the colonists, regained Florida, and 
Minorca which she had lost sometime back. 

(3) The British gave St. Lucia. Tobazo and the West African 
district of Senegal to France. France also got back Chandernagorc 
and other places in India. 

The War ended the Old Colonial System and caused British 
statesmen for the next hundred years to believe that a colony like a 
fruit when ripe, naturally falls from the tree. “It shifted the centre of 
gravity of England's colonial empire from the western to the eastern 
hemisphere.” The English learnt a very important iesson from this 
great loss. When they established the Second British Empire they 
carefully remembered not to repeat the same mistakes. 

It led to the resignation of North, and the beginning of the second 
struggle between George and the Whigs. The War helped the cause 
of the French Revolution by—(</) encouraging revolutionary ideas 
and (/>) increasing the debt of France. 

w l J? e American War a hundred millions were added to the 
National Debt, and the Crown lost three millions of subjects. 

a„.s*,°r t / ed r6SUltS ° r S1?rIlifiCanCe ° f the War O'lease see next 

Q. Discuss the significance of the War of American Inrte 
pendence or its effects on (a) domestic politics in England (h\ 
Colonial policy of England and (c) America, France and telan i 

. ( p - u - 1962 > 58, 52; D.U. 1960, 57) 

Discuss the immediate and ultimate effects of the War nf 

fh“rie S nd T denCe 8nd POliCy of Great towards 


Trace the effects of the War of American Independence and 
the policy of Great Britain towards her colonies. Or, 

“The War of American Independence ended the Old Colonial 
System of England." Comment. 

Hie successful termination of the War of American Independence 
produced effects of far-reaching importance on England and other 
countries of the world. It turned out to be an event of world-wide 
importance and Green has rightly said, “Whatever might be the im¬ 
portance of American Independence in the history of England it was * 
one unequalled moment in the history of the world." 

(A) Effect on Domestic Politics oj England. 1. Royal despot¬ 
ism ended. The demand for constitutional government in England 
grew. The personal rule of George III came to an end, viz., the 
system of governing the country as carried on by King George—who 
governed without party, making the Cabinet a mere instrument of 
the royal will and Parliament a pensioner of the royal bounty—ceased 
The king's experiment of regaining royal power was given up and the 
Cabinet system and Party government were restored. It was fortu¬ 
nate for England that the War of American Independence had come 
and George III had to give up his attempt at personal rule. “Had it 
not been for the disastrous end of the War of American Independence 
the personal government of George Ill would have perpetuated and 
parliamentary "government in England considerabiv delayed." It is 
rightly said that the recognition of American Independence brought + 
about the fall of the King's system of government. In other words, 
it gave a blow to the royal power in England. 

2 With the end of George Ill's personal rule, corruption in 
Parliament came to an end. Pitt purged the administration by put- 
tin- an end to bribery and corruption. A bill was passed which 
those members of the House of Commons who stood to gain by vot- 
tjnc with the government were excluded from it. 

3 With the loss of the Thirteen Colonies the trade of England 
considerably suffered and the British prestige received a serious blow 

4. The Enslish learnt a very important lesson, i e.. not to ill-treat 


the colonists. 

(B) Effect on America. The American Colonies ultimately con¬ 
verted themselves into a powerful free Republic on Federal lines. 
The USA gradually developed into a state not only inheriting th 
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portance of the American Revolution lies. 

f The American loyalists went over to Canada to settle there. 



(C) Effects on France. The American loyalists went over to 
Canada to settle there. France made up the loss she had su lie red 
in the Seven Years' War and recovered her prestige. 

? The new territories which France received according to the 
Treaty of Versailles (1783) added very much to her strength and in¬ 
fluence. 

3. Further the success of the American Colonies hastened the 
outbreak ot the French Revolution. Huge expenses of France in the 
American War made her bankrupt which expedited the task of the 
Revolution. 

4. The French soldiers who had gone over to America to help 
the cause of the colonists by lighting for them in their freedom strug¬ 
gle came imbued with a spirit of freedom and took a zealous part 
in the French Revolution. 

< D) Effect on Ireland. 1'hc success of the Americans stimulat¬ 
ed the Irish National movement. Under the skilful direction of 
Henry Grattan, the Irishmen, organised themselves for the abolition 
of the various restrictions and for the demand of a free Irish Parlia¬ 
ment. Restrictions on Irish trade and industries were soon abolished 
and in 1782 Ireland obtained her legislative independence. Poynings 
Act which restricted legislative independence of Ireland was repealed 
and at the same time the Irish Parliament gave up the right to pass 
laws binding upon Ireland. The agitation for further political re¬ 
forms continued under Hcnr> Gratton. It is rightly said. “The War 
of American Independence was for Ireland an occasion to obtain the 
redress of many wrongs.*' 

(E) Effect of the War on the Colonial System of England. The 
loss of American colonies told heavily upon the Colonial Empire of 
Britain. It taught Britain a great lesson which she would never forget 
in future. After the loss of the American Colonies (i.e., the Old Em¬ 
pire) Britain had few colonies left and even in these the British cle¬ 
ment was small. But gradually, the West Indian Colonies and Canada 
began to grow and in the long run compensated for the loss of the 
thirteen American colonies. “More than anything else, the war 
changed the whole course of the colonial outlook." Turgot's sav¬ 
ing that colonies were like fruits and would drop otf when rinc 
.seemed amply justified. The loss of the American colonics tauiht 
Br tam to respect the rights and claims of her other colonies and'to 
follov* a moderate and considerate policy towards them. She revi¬ 
sed that it was impossible for her to govern the colonies in a wav tint 
would sacrifice the interests of the colonies for her She therefore 

her emnire e intac? -The a**™- l °^ $ lhcm if she wanlcd lo keep 
u ’ The American War of Independence is remark 

were c s ^T!s cxUh&M T "2°°* ^ “ 

i.e., England” ^ ! >he good of the mother country. 

pendene'e was the inevitable result of'ite dd 

( ) Lord Durham's Report on English Colonial Poh'w r. Lord 


Durham was a great politician and possessed excellent knowledge of 
colonial affairs. He was a Whig or rather an advanced Liberal. He had 
been Lord Privy Seal in the Ministry which passed the English Re¬ 
form Bill in 1832. He had many qualities to lit him for his work in 
Canada. He infused a new spirit in the English colonial policy and 
his famous Report on Canada which he gave in 1839, is still regarded 
as the Magna Carta of colonial independence. His report really 
formed the basis of the entire future colonial question and helped 
Britain a great deal in rectifying the mistakes of the past. ^ 

The new colonial system gave the colonies not only political 
freedom but also economic independence. The principle of free trade 
was looked upon as incompatible with commercial monopoly and 
England stood aside even when the colonies passed protective laws 
to help their own industries. Later on, the scheme of ‘Imperial Pre¬ 
ference’ was adopted which bound the colonies still closer and brought 
them nearer the mother country. 

Thus the American War of Independence really paved the way 
lor the future greatness of England. The later colonial policy was 
more humane and considerate and they were no longer regarded as 
subordinate states. The main cause of the American War was the 
restrictions on economic freedom but now the extension of complete 
economic freedom along with political freedom solved the whole pro¬ 
blem and the colonies became an integral part of the British Empire. 
During the Great War of 1914 the colonies showed their gratitude to „ 
the mother country by helping her with men and money. 

“The War of American Independence made England much wiser. 

The loss of American colonies to England came to her as a great 
lesson in colonial government. England soon realized the futility 
of her colonial system of government and in due course decided to 
adopt a wiser and more considerate colonial policy. Why did Eng¬ 
land lose her American Colonies or her First Empire? 1 lie answer 
to this is that the American Colonies separated themselves from the 
mother country because they were colonies under the old system and 
thev separated themselves at a time when that system was adminis¬ 
tered in an unusually narrow-minded and authoritative way void of all 
svmpathetic consideration and imagination. The colonies were now 
to be regarded, in the light of the new colonial system, part and parcel 
of the mother country and to be shown all necessary consideration. 

The old colonial system had proved a sad failure and caused immense 
loss to the mother country. England now decided to lay the founda¬ 
tion of the Second British Empire under the new colonial system. 


Old and New Colonies. Old colonies were governed under the 
>ld colonial system. They were governed not in their own interests 
mt in the interests of the mother country (England) and their Sour¬ 
is were so exploited that they suffered immense losses. That is why 
thev separated from the mother country. But modem colonies, Aus 
triaHa New Zealand. Canada. West Indies, etc., did not feel tempted 
to break away from their mother country. They felt a sort of attach- 

menu a sort of love for it. 



0. -The American Revolt knocked the bottom out °f the 

colonial system.” Discuss. Or, \ * * ", 

‘The colonial policy of England underwent a significant and 
satisfactory transformation after the loss of the American colo¬ 
nies.’ Discuss. Or, 

The Old Colonial System was smashed into pieces after the 
War of American Independence.” Comment. Or, 

Explain the importance of the Durham Report and the prin- 

* cipal changes in the policy of the Home Government towards the 

colonies since its publication. (1 A . 10o3, 4(>, 41, -U 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

0 Discuss the factors and circumstances that were respon- 
sible for the success of the Colonists and the failure of the Eng¬ 
lish in the War of American Independence (1775—1783). 

The followin'! were the main causes that contributed to the suc¬ 
cess of the Colonists in the War of American Independence and the 
failure of England: — 

1. Colonists I'ought for Liberty. The colonists of America en¬ 
joyed neither full political nor economic freedom. They were not 
satisfied with the political and commercial policy of the mother coun¬ 
try which was both selfish and unwise. They, therefore, made up 
their mind to sever their connection permanently with the mothcr- 

* country and fought most desperately to achieve this end. They pos¬ 
sessed adventurous and independent spirit and fought for the same 
principles of liberty for which England had shed blood. 

2. Great distance Between England and America. The supply 
of arms and ammunition to the theatre of war was a great problem 
for the English people due to the great distance that separated Eng¬ 
land from America. The colonists were lighting in their own home 
with all facilities. The undeveloped means of communication proved 
a serious handicap for the English. Transportation of men. and 
munitions across the Atlantic and across the country in America was 
not easy. 

3. England Fought Half-heartedly. The opinions of British states¬ 
men differed widely on the American question. Many of her gene¬ 
rals and politicians did not take the light seriously and were unwill¬ 
ing to carry on such a war. 

The colonists look the war seriously and staked their all to win 
the freedom struggle. They had great lighting qualities. They obser¬ 
ved discipline and they were cool and courageous. 

4. Inefficient Organization of England. The administration and 
organization of England lacked competence in manv respects and in 
no small degree contributed to the failure in the war; particularly 
the supply of men was not satisfactory, services were corrupt and 

^ as not U P t0 niar k- The colonists were further dis¬ 
gusted with the indecent behaviour of English soldiers. Besides, the 
English underestimated the strength of Americans. 


Besides, Enclish army was far inferior and it mainly consisted of 
the mercenaries. Rapidity of action, concert of fleet and army and 
adequate numbers were the essentials but the British forces failed con - } 
spicuously in all three. 

5. Lngland had no Leader like Washington. The colonists were 
fortunate to find a gifted leader in Washington and the genius of this 
ureat soldier helped" them to win their freedom. George Washington 
was "a man resolute in action, patient in adversity and sound in 
judgment, utterly trustworthy, completely devoted to the cause he 
adopted and undismayed when things were darkest.” On the other 
hand there was no one of Washington’s outstanding ability on the, 
British side, no Pitt or Hastings. Wolfe or Clive to lead England to 
victor). England had no such great leader. The chiefs of the Eng¬ 
lish anm were incompetent and they made a number of serious mis¬ 
takes which did them incalculable harm. Besides, their personal and 
political jealousies had adverse effects on the plans of operations. 

** I he plans of campaign were always ill throughout and golden op¬ 
portunities were allowed to slip.” , 

Moivat says. “Seven years of desultory warfare followed the 
outbreak of the Revolution. There were only two millions of Ame¬ 
ricans and they had only an untrained militia. But they were led 
by a man of extraordinary fortitude, judgment and resource—George 
Washington, a gentleman of Virginia." 

6. England was l ighting for an Unjust Cause. England want- „ 
ed to crush a liberty-seeking people who were fighting for a just 
cause, i.e.. in defence of their political and economic liberties. The 
colonists fought with unusual zeal being engaged in their freedom 
struggle, whereas the English soldiers, majority of whom were merce¬ 
naries. took the fight very lightly attaching no significance to it. 

7. Vast Size of America. Ihe British generals failed to estimate 
rightly the difficulties arising from the vastness of the country in 
which they had to fight their opponents. The vast and uncontrollable 
size of America proved most helpful to the colonists and it was right¬ 
ly said that “it fought for the colonists even more than their armies.” 


8. Continental Help Offered to the Colonists. France. Spain 
and several other countries offered great help to the colonists at this 
critical lime which immensely strengthened the cause of the Ameri¬ 
cans who were fighting for principles of liberty and justice. France, 
anxious to avenge her defeat in the Seven Years’ War and to break 
down the British monopoly of American commerce, openly joined the 
war against England in 1778 and Spain joined against England m 
177 Q_ "Russia, Prussia. Denmark and Sweden threatened hostilities 
with Great Britain by forming the Armed Neutrality in 1780. The 
third period (1781—83) of the War of American Independence was 
•I contest between Great Britain and her Continental opponents in 
which the former suffered great losses. England, fought single-hand¬ 
ed and had no European power as her ally. Tt cannot be denied that 
the help from the continent gave a great impetus to the Americans 

and hastened the English defeat. 
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colonial policy in the extent were Lord North 

indt^ni responsible L the friction between England and 
her colonies and the ultimate loss of the colonies (l .1 . Uoo) 
Ans The Old Colonial System was largely responsible 

for tte ioJ if the American Colonies. Reasons for this great 
loss and defeat are given as under. 

<n Political Grievances. Down to the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury Enizland followed a narrow and illiberal policy towards the colo¬ 
nies. The system of government gave them only a partial liberty.. for 
the executive was not responsible to the legislature hut it was c< 
trollS by the mother-country. Naturally friction between the execu¬ 
tive and the legislature was frequent. The stout-hearted and enter¬ 
prising colonists aspired to manage their own affairs like other inde¬ 
pendent communities and wanted full political freedom. 

(2) Economic Grievances. The regulation of imperial trade was 
equally unjust and defective and led to intense discontent among the 
colonists. The Navigation Acts, the Colonial Manufacturing Prohi¬ 
bition Act and other similar restrictions caused great heart-burning 
among the colonists who thought that the commercial policy of the 
mother-country was of sole exploitation. The colonies were subject 
to the Navigation Acts, according to which all goods from Europe 
could only be imported to the colonies through Britain; colonial pro- 
" ducts like tobacco and cotton, could only be exported to Great Bri¬ 
tain; the colonists were forbidden by law to manufacture certain arti¬ 
cles so that the British traders might not suffer in competition. The 
commercial policy of Great Britain was most selfish and unwise which 
absolutely disregarded the interests and advantages of the colonies. 

(3) Wrong Principle of Taxation. The policy of imposing taxes 
on the colonies without giving them the right of representation was 
unjustified. To meet the expenses of the Seven Years’ War (1756— 
63) and those of a small standing army to be kept in America for 
the future defence of the colonies, England decided to tax the colo¬ 
nies and for this purpose the British Prime Minister passed the Stamp 
Act. This gave the colonists cause for further dissatisfaction be¬ 
cause they said that there should be no taxation without representa¬ 
tion. They claimed that the English Parliament had no right to tax 
them, as it had no representatives from America. They refused to be 
taxed by a Parliament three thousand miles away on which they were 
not represented. “No taxation without representation” became their 
watchword. Grenville’s successor Rockingham, however, took a more 
conciliatory attitude and repealed the Stamp Act, but he passed an¬ 
other equally undesirable Act called the Declaratory Act. whch claim¬ 
ed that Great Britain had a right to tax the colonies. 

(b) The Extent of Responsibility of Lord North’s Government 
and King George for the Conflict Between England and the Colonies 
and their Ultimate Loss. When Lord North formal his ministry' in 
1770, the indignation and protests of the colonists were very loud. 
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In 1767 Townshend hud proposed a series of new taxes on tea, glass 
and other soods imported into America. To pacify the colonists. 
Lord North" withdrew these duties, except a nominal duty of 3d. a 
lb. on lea. This exception was made at the express desire of King 
Georue 111. who felt that it would maintain the general principle that 
the Government had the right to impose such duties. 


Prom 1760 to 1783 the ministry was in fact the King’s Ministry 
and George was his own Prmc Minister. It was the king’s resolute 
will to keep the Empire intact, to withdraw no troops from America ^ 
and never to allow them independence. Every Prime Minister bow¬ 
ed to the king's will for none had the courage to oppose him. 


— - - - w 

Geop’C 111 was anxious to usurp more of political power and so 
he purposelv kepi weak ministers in ollice whom he could employ 
as his tools for any purpose he liked. I he inelhciency of lus minis¬ 
ters was also responsible for the American rupture but the major por¬ 
tion oi responsibility for the loss of the American colonies went to 
the share of Georue who was tactless, unyielding and imperious. 
George 111 lacked "imagination. George himself was obstinate and 
loved" power; none of Ins ministers had the courage to give sound ad¬ 
vice Jn fact there was complete bankruptcy of English statesman¬ 
ship. Sympathetic and tactful statesmen gifted with imagination could 
have easily appreciated the demands of the colonists and found a way 
to accommodate them. This could have averted the war and kept 
the Empire intact. Englishmen living in England and English tolo- ^ 
nists of America were widely different from each other in nature, tci - 
perament. political opinion, etc., and it required imagination and tact 
to hold together two different societies but George 111 did not possess 
the"necessary qualities for this purpose All this shows hat King 
George 111 was mainly responsible for the disastrous result and c 
ultimate loss of the Thirteen Colonies for he was his own guide, the 
real head of the Ministry, the Prime Ministers being mere instruments 

of his will. 


Q. Justify or criticize the policy of the Home Government 

with regard to the American Question. Or, - ’ _ 

Show that the old Colonial system of England was unjust 
and oppressive and ultimately brought about the revolt and loss 

of the" American Colonies. 


Ans. Please study part (a) of the previous Answer. 


William Pitt the Younger 1783—1801 


"A sight to make surrounding nations stare 
A kingdom trusted to a schoolboy s care 


O Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt 
the Y 0 OU nger wilh speciaf reference to his financial reforms and domes- 

tiC "“Peace Reform and retrenchmentwere the beacons of the 
Youneer Pitt’s earlier career. Justify. Or, 

‘Pitt the Younger was pre-eminently a great finance m 
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and the chief title to his fame lies in his financial reforms. 
Justify. 

His Early Political Career. He was the second son of Pitt the 
Elder and entered Parliament at the age of 21 in 17X0. He was al¬ 
ready a ripe scholar and his ready eloquence had matured under the 
training of his father. His maiden speech made a profound impres¬ 
sion. A prominent Whig leader said to Charles Pox that Pitt would 
be one of the first men in Parliament. To this Fox replied. "He is 
so already.” It was rightly remarked of him. **He is not a chip of 
the old block, he is the old block itself.” In 1782 he became the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Shelbournc ministry. 

He was appointed Prime Minister in 1783 when lie was only 24 
\curs. His appointment came as a surprise to many and the Opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament remarked that a schoolboy was put in charge of 
the affairs of a kingdom. 

Pitt as an Orator and Parliamentary Leader. Among England’s 
orators and Parliamentary leaders Pitt occupies a prominent place. 
He was wonderfully expert in managing men and the House of Com¬ 
mons very often seemed to be under the magic wand of his influence. 
He was. however, too reserved and aloof in manner to win love, but 
he had the art of inspiring his followers with absolute confidence in 
his wisdom. As an orator he had perfect command of language 
which made him capable of correct expression. 

His administration falls into two periods: (a) the period of 
peace which lasted from 1783 till the outbreak of the French Revo¬ 
lution in 1789 and (b) from the French Revolution to 1801. 

His f inancial. Economic and Commercial Reforms. The first 
six years of Pitt’s ministry (1783—89) were years of peace and ac¬ 
tive legislation. The work upon which Pitt himself placed the high¬ 
est value was the reorganization of national finance. When he be¬ 
came Prime Minister, the condition of Enelish finances was verv seri¬ 
ous and at a low ebb. 


William Pitt the Younger, a great financial expert, rcoreanized 

fi “ nc “ l » ° f T the countr - v on lhe principles of Adam 
Sm th s Wealth of Nations In this connection the following reforms 
and changes are particularly worthy of note:_ 

1. Wise Budgets of 1784 and 1785. These wisely-designed bud¬ 
gets spread out taxation on a large number of common articles of 
daily use on which the collection was inexpensive. 

PtibliMoans abuses connec,ed with the raising of 

puoiu. loans, e.g., abolition of lottery tickets 1784 

Sling unprofitable. * ^ ' he eXCellent dTect of »^king smug- 

repealed ^Wne^and^mharr * Tuxes. Certain oppressive taxes were 

tioTof the customs Ind ^xrl^ put , Unde u r excise - ;,nd a consolida- 

oms and excise was brought about. Existing multi- 
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farious duties were abolished and in their place there was to be a 
single duty on each article. 

4 Consolidated bund. All taxes and duties were now brought 

into one general fund called the "Consolidated Fund out of which 
all the different classes of public expenses were paid. 1 his scheme 
greatly provided for simplicity of collection and facilitated the work 
of the financial department to a great measure. * 

5 Creation of a Sinking bund. He created a Sinking bund to 
pay off the National Debt, which had at this time reached the enor¬ 
mous figure of £ 250 million. 

b Appointment of a Board of Commissioners. The auditors 
were abolished and a Board of five Commissioners was appomted m 
their place with the most strict powers of auditing, ™i s effective 
svstein of audit of public accounts introduced great economy. He 
managed to obtain loans at the lowest rates by publishing an account 
of receipts and disbursements of the government. 

7. A Board to Enquire into Fees. Gratuities etc.. A Board was 
anDointed to enquire into all fees, gratuities, perquisites and emolu 
merns received in public ollices and to trace out alll abuses in that 

connection. 

8 Abolition of Redundant Offices. He further reduced expend,- 
lure by abolishing many redundant or sinecure offices. 

o . Scheme lor Free Trade with Ireland. Pitt suggested an 

facturing classes of England and Whig leaders. 

in The Commercial Treaty with Trance. In 1786 Pitt made a 

f ree'^trade anti pm^ed ‘immeasurably useful to both the countries. 
en^ f S in,tilled the adininistrat,on by putting an end to bribery and 

greatest.glory andean. ^ who,^nances id 

smith (as Stated m h,s “ ® ot both Peel and Pitt, 

by Pitt and they were the gmdm P P nalional confidence, res- 
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War and gave her »h .o prepare for the .ong and expensive 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. 

Pitt’s financial reforms and policy show that he w ^ n ^; e1 ’'' 
ly a finance minister. He succeeded in re-estabhshmg English finance 

on a secure and orderly system. 

Pin's Domestic Policy and Work Though the ^ of a Tort 
administration Pitt’s views were broad and liberal. Till the oulbrcd 
of the French Revolution, his policy aimed at securing peace, reform 
and retrenchment. In this connection the following reforms and 

changes deserv^ special notice: — 

, 1 Baftiamenlarv Reforms. He brought forward a scheme to 
disfnlmdfise rotten boroughs and increase the country ^presentation 
but failed due to the opposition of the King and Parliament and f 
want of popular support. 

2. Administrative Reforms. Pitt achieved a good measure oi suc¬ 
cess in purifying the administration, by passing an Act which aimed 
at establishing a systematic audit of government accounts. He also 
succeeded in the abolition of abuses connected with raising public loans 
“William Pitt', says Ramilly. “was the first minister who consulted 
the public interest by accepting the lowest terms that were tendered 
without retaining a farthing in his own hands for distribution among 
his friends.” “He thus abolished corruption, purified parliamentary 
life and elevated its tone to a great extent.” 

3. National Finance. By his wise, economic and financial polk* 
he placed the finances of the country on a sound basis. He put an 
end to bribery and corruption, reduced expenditure consistent with 
efficiency, restored national credit and gave his country strength to 
prepare for the stormy days ahead. He had most successfully re¬ 
organised the finances of his country. 


4. Policy of tree Trade. Pitt had carefully studied Adam 
Smith’s principles of Free Trade (as advocated in the Wealth of 
Nations by Adam Smith) and scrupulously applied them in practice, 
it was this principle that guided him in entering into a commercial 
treaty with France. By this treaty many of the duties were either 
abolished or lowered on the goods passing between England and 
France and this led to an enormous increase of trade between the 
two countries. 


5. Slave Trade. Pitt was opposed to slave trade and his views 
were in common with Wilbcrforce for the abolition of slavers. He 
was anxious to abolish slavery, it being a stigma on humanity, but 
owing to the outbreak of the French Revolution he postponed his 
scheme to a later date. 

- 6. Revival of the New Tory Party. Pitt created a number of 

new peers who supported the king and thus a strong conservative ele¬ 
ment was added to the Parliament. This new Tory Party acted on 
the principle that great changes should never be made unless they 
were urgently demanded by the public and that the main function of 
the government was to govern. 
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pill's own scrupulous honesty and nobility infused a higher ideal 
into English public life and purified the atmosphere of corruption 
which was a legacy of Whig supremacy. 

In view of his peace policy, financial reforms and the policy of 
retrenchment it was rightly said that "peace, reform and retrench¬ 
ment were beacons of the Younger Pitts earlier career. 

The effects of the French Revolution on the English thought 
and domestic policy of England or the measures to prevent the 
French revolutionary ideas in England. 

□urine this period he gave up his liberal and broad policy and 
did his best to check the influence of the French Revolution in Eng¬ 
land At first England was in sympathy with the French Revolution 
thinkiiv that a similar constitutional government and limited monar¬ 
ch would be established in France. But the terrible atrocities and 
horrors committal by the French Revolutionaries greatly changed the 
political views of the English leaders, rhey lost all fymp-jjM 
France and made up their mind to check the influence of the Revo¬ 
lution in England. Pill gave up his liberal views and adopted the 
following repressive measures to check the influence of the renc 

Revolution in England: — 

1 The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, i.e.. any person 
could be imprisoned without being given the chance of lair trial. 
It became easier for the government to pul people suspected Ke 
volutionarv ideas in jail without any legal warrant. 

2. The Seditious Meetings Bill was passed to slop political meet- 

ings. 

?. An Aliens Act was passed for expulsion of the suspected 
aliens, i.e.. foreigners from England. 

4 A Treason Act was passed by which any expression of opinion 
aeainst the King and the Government was considered a serious 

offence. . . 

5. Several leaders of political clubs were imprisoned and political 

parties suppressed. 

6. Parliamentary reforms and other similar reforms weie post 
poned to a later date. 

Thus Pitt was converted from a Liberal to a Conservative so far 
as home affairs were concerned. 

“'“era 
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Revolution, and (2) his foreign policy after the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. 

( I ) Pitt's Foreign Policy Before the Out break of the trench 
Revolution. His early foreign policy was one of peace. Pitt was 
essentially a peace minister and he was always anxious to keep his 
country out of war. England was exhausted on account of the War 
of American Independence and thus his anxiety was to restore pios- 
pcrily to the country by financial and economic reforms. 

(a) triple Alliance, 1788. In 1788 Pitt formed the Triple Alli¬ 
ance between England. Prussia and Holland, all the three countries 
promising to help"one another and maintain common interests. Eng¬ 
land's position since 1783. i.e.. Peace of Versailles which ended the 
American War of Independence, was weak and isolated, but the Tri¬ 
ple Alliance broke her isolation and helped her to regain her lost 
position and importance in the affairs of Europe. Pill was able to 
maintain peace in Europe and the balance of power. 

(b> Commercial Treaty with France. He made friends with 
France by a commercial treaty under which articles of each country 
were to be admitted on more favourable terms to the other. 

(2) Pitt's Foreign Policy after the Outbreak of the French Re¬ 
volution or His Policy as a War Minister. When the French Revolu¬ 
tion broke out Pitt tried his best to maintain an attitude of neutrality. 
But the aggressive attitude of the Revolutionary France compelled him 
to declare war and it was in fact with extreme reluctance that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into war against the French Revolution¬ 
aries. In 1793 the French declared war against the English and the 
Dutch: Pitt had no alternative but to fight the Revolutionary war. 
His war policy was to form coalition after coalition of Continental 
Powers to fight France and help the coalitions liberally with money. 
He formed the First Coalition of England. Prussia. Austria, Spain 
and Holland to fight against revolutionary armies. This coalition 
lasted from 1793 to 1797. He formed the Second Coalition of Eng¬ 
land. Russia. Turkey and Austria, which lasted from 1798 to 1802. 
Pitt formed the Third Coalition of England. Russia and Austria which 
lasted from 1803 to 1805. All the three Coalitions ended without ac¬ 
complishing anything and ultimately Britain was left alone to face the 
enemy. 

Napoleon planned to invade India. The combined Heels of 
France and Spam were still a source of menace. Towards the close 
ol 1805 Lord Nelson smashed this vast fleet off Cape Trafalgar on 
the South Coast of Spain. This crowning victory destrosed "Napo- 
leon s dream of invasion of England. But the news of the’ victory of 
Napoleon over Russia and Austria at Austerlitz in 1805 proved fatal 
to Pitt and he died in January 1806. “Austerlitz killed Pitt." 

Pitt's War policy consisted of— 

(1) Subsidies to allies of England—often not successful. 

officers * ind°^n nm^ XpCdi !i 0n - S C( ? stly in both men and money (1350' 
Ificcrs and 60,000 men during the Revolutionary War). 
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(3) Blocking French ports, seizing French colonies, damaging 
French commerce. 

Pitt was not an able war minister. He lacked the gifts which 
made Chatham (Pitt the Elder) the greatest War Minister England 

has known. 

When he died in 1WK>. "he left England in desperate straits 
amid the ruins o£ those dynastic alliances by which he had three 
times striven in vain to make head against the French nation He 
left Em-land shorn of her ancient freedom of speech and thought, and 
that harmony of classes that had once distinguished ‘Merry England^ 
He left her wlh her foot on Ireland prostrate and chained. But Ik 
left her recovered from the dishonour and weakness of the stale 
which he had found her a quarter of a century before when he assum¬ 
ed the ollice of Prime Minister. He left her with Canada and India 

so established that they would not go the way of the lost colon es 
a • He left her able and willing to def) the ( on 

;■=! ISr as, tSTJASst* 

proved immortal." (G. M. Trevelyan). 

to a mimsler so dauntless in ad .-• . , weat hered the storm, 

deservedly trusted by the nation as the pilot that weatne 

ful. r? v^e 

rssrtatn^hlp and marhimc war- 

f ar e. , _ .. ..-rr:- Trish Policy was a 

q. Describe P itts 1”^ ? S'career.” Comment, 

blunder and the great ai Grievances of Ireland. Ireland had 

Pitt's Irish Policy. .!. i ers phe Roman Catholics. 

m any grievances against her .ng s population, had no political 

who' constituted the P no ofi.ee, they could no 

r bu S y land they could not ?»e P" 
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-was more deplorable still. 




English owners who usually lived in England The tenants were ex¬ 
ploited by the middle men. who served the English landlords w 
over, Irish industries were ruined by the selfish legislation t ‘ 

Reunions Grievances. Finally, there was the religious question. 
The Irish Catholics had to pay tithes to the Protestant clergymen, 
whereas the Catholic priests were not supported by the bta.c. 

Serious Opposition of the Irish. During England’s war with Re¬ 
volutionary France, a strong party in Ireland looked to 1 ranee 1< 
the liberation of their country. They even welcomed the French to 
use their country as a base of operation against England. In 17R,. 
when England was engaged in a life-and-death struggle against France 
this part? raised the standard of revolt. But the Revolution was 
stamped out and the French army that landed in Ireland was detailed. 

To Pitt the Irish problem otfered two solutions. Hie tirsl was 
complete union of the two countries and the second was complete 
separation and open hostility. Pitt chose the first alternative and 
passed the Irish Act of Union in 1800. By it. Ireland ceased to have 
a separate Parliament and sent her representatives to the British Par¬ 
liament. A hundred members from Ireland were to sit in the Com¬ 
mons, and four Irish Bishops and twenty-eight Peers, elected for life, 
thirty-two in all, were to take their seals in the House of Lords. Ire¬ 
land retained her own Law Courts and separate Executive, but under 
the control of the British Cabinet. There was to be absolute free- 
trade between England and Ireland. The Act of Union passed 
smoothly through "the British Parliament but in the Irish Parliament 
it was piloted with great difficulty. The Protestants were bribed and 
the Catholics were won over by the promise of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, to follow shortly after. 

The Failure of the Union. The Irish Union unlike the Scotch 
Union did not prove satisfactory and thus failed to solve the Irivh 
question. Pitt made an attempt to make good the promise that he 
Lad made to the Catholics by laying before the Cabinet a plan for 
Catholic emancipation but his plan could not succeed on account of 
the opposition of George III. who believed that any religious conces¬ 
sions to the Catholics would be a violation of his coronation oath. 
Thus the Act of Union, without the Catholic emancipation, failed to 
satisfy the Catholics who formed the bulk of the population and 
only helped to prolong the Protestant ascendancy in Ireland. The 
Union was a signal failure, it failed to satisfy the Catholics, it could not 
bring about harmony between the Catholics and the Protestants and 
it did not promote prosperity of the country. 

It is in his Irish policy that we see clearly the greatness and 
weakness of Pitt: his greatness in his desire to treat Ireland in a just 
manner, and in his enlightened free-trade policy; his weakness in aban¬ 
doning his schemes in the face of opposition. 

^ ler , l . he , AS 1 of Union the grievances of the Irish were: (1 > 
Religious disabilities and (2) economic troubles arisinc from the land 
question. . . . w 
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The siluation in Ireland grew from bad to worse till the people 
made up their mind to sever their connection with England and they 
plunged into the struggle with all their might and main. 

Q. Form an estimate of Pitt the Younger, or examine criti¬ 
cally the work of Pitt the Younger in time of peace and in time 
of war. Would you put him in the front rank of British states¬ 
men? _ „ < 

An Estimate of Pitt the Younger. “Pitt, if not perfect, must be 
reckoned amongst the greatest of English Prime Ministers." He was 
still in manners and his dealings with his colleagues and political foes 
alike were one of haughty reserve. He is said to have been jealous 
of able men. The reactionary and repressive policy which he adopted 
alter the outbreak of the Trench Revolution and his bad management 
ol the Trench War were grave charges against him. The two questions, 
namely. Parliamentary Reform and England’s relations with Ireland 
which demanded immediate solution and each of which nearly caused 
a revolution later on, were treated b\ Pitt on Walpole's principles, 

' Let sleeping dogs lie" and this was not in keeping with his great¬ 
ness as a statesman. Thus in many ways as indicated above, he was 
not a perfect minister. But a perfect minister hardly exists. Honest 
and incorruptible himself, he. like his father, did much to raise the 
standard of morality in public life. Pitt's intellectual qualities stand 
out in clear contrast. He inherited from his lather the gift of oratory, 
a patriotism that could burn white hot. serene confidence in his capa¬ 
city to lead, the proud spirit that neither feared nor flattered flesh. 

In an age of ureal debaters. Pitt was always impressive in the House 
of Commons. He was first and foremost as premier of such out¬ 
standing personality that he overawed both King and Parliament. But 
for his advent to power. English political history might have taken 
a very different course. George 111 might have found another Lord 
North or government might have dissolved into hopeless party fac¬ 
tions as at the beginning of the reign. Moreover. Pitt was an extremely 
able Chancellor of the Exchequer and put English national finance, 
which was in a deplorable condition as a result of American War of 
Independence, on a sound footing. Again, he was responsible for mea¬ 
sures settling the Government of India and of Canada both of which 
lvive deservedly been praised. Above all. "it was his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence that enabled Great Britain to weather the 

sis, ss/rajyys:- ■g’zSZSUX 

of the French RevoliitionaiKl Napoleon ^ ^ doub( ^ he had 

to see the final fruits of his■ effo -J his country . These are 

£« onrach—sthich entitle, him to "be reckoned among 
the "reatest of English Prime Ministers. 

From first to last he gave all -hat was best in h,s nature and 





lectual strength to the service of his country. “Pitt was the saviour 
of England and champion of Europe against French aggression. As a 
war minister he was. however, definitely inferior to his great father. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that his courage and self-confidence led 
to the victory of England over France in the long run. 

A Brief Summary of Pitt’s Work in Peace 

(i) He strengthened the system of Cabinet government and made 
it fully efficient. The personal rule of George 111 against which he 
had attempted so strenuously was ultimately brought to an end by 

Pitt. 

“He reconstituted the power of the Prime Minister in the State 
as the true governor of the land, not the mere instrument of the royal 
will. He finally fixed the British conception of the Cabinet as a res¬ 
ponsible and united body, dependent on an independent House '-f 
Commons.” 

(ii) He insisted on the supreme position of the House of Com 
mons and remained a member of that House throughout his career. 

(iii) He was eager to reform Parliament but could not do so on 
account of the opposition of the King and hi.s political opponents, but 
it must be said to his credit that he succeeded in a large measure in 
putting an end to Parliamentary corruption. During his long tenure 
of oflice “the traditions of the old system of corruption were.” savs 
Lccky “finally cut.” 

(iv) He created a new Tory Party that was to act on the princi 
pie that great changes should be avoided unless they were demanded 
by the people themselves. 

(v) i By his economic and financial reforms, he reorganized Na 
tional Finance and placed it on a sound basis. It was his work as a 
great financier that national credit was restored, and Britain was help¬ 
ed to recover with incredible rapidity from the strain of the War o' 
American Independence and was also prepared to face the more te. 
rible strain of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars. “Pitt 
reconstructed the finances of the country, resorted its prestige at home 

1 „M ro;,d \ be « an , t0 "* ui| d » new British Empire on the ruins of 
the old. modernized and secured Government of Canada and India “ 

u rge n t' p r oble m s "o f ,"he and with *>"* «*' 

(a) ,ndia Bi " in 1884 anJ thus <■« 

,b> Snadf kefof n9r 0blem ° f Ca " ada by lhc 

<C> dtceto're^aitd 1782 ^ '^ la '- 

(d) Trade policy he made a 


(vii) He wanted to abolish “slave trade' and though his efforts} 
could not bear fruit in his life-time, the Bill was passed just after, 
his death for the abolition of slave trade. 

A Brief Summary of Pitt’s work in War 

1. To check the influence and propagation of the Revolutionary 
ideas of France in England. Pitt resorted to certain coercive Acts but 
such Acts served as a timely check which saved England from a course 
of bloodshed, and perhaps ultimately from a retributive revolution. 

2. Pitt was essentially a peace-minister. He hated war and it 
was with great reluctance that he allowed his country to be drawn 
into the war against the French Revolution. He lacked his father’s 
gift for directing distant campaigns, for choosing able commanders 
and inspiring soldiers to courage and activity. Pitt the Elder was a: 
great organiser of victories but the Younger Pitt had little success in 
vva r. 

3. He formed a number of coalitions which served no useful pur- 
pose. but he was able to put in order the Navy of England, which 
eventually came to the rescue of the country and led her to a success¬ 
ful issue. 

4. It must be said to his credit that he had “weathered the storm 
(1793—1806)” successfully. 

5. It is true that he made many mistakes as a war minister and 
he was mistaken in his very view about the French Revolutionary 
Wars as he told one of his friends that “the conflict would be over in 
one or two campaigns” but we must say that through his indomitable 
courage and self-confidence he was able to keep peace in the country 
and defeat the designs of the French Revolution and Napoleon. In 
spite of all his shortcomings he rendered services not less brilliant and 
useful than those of Nelson and Wellington. 




CHAPTER XXI1 

the french revolution 

England and France at War 
“The sovereign authority is vested in my 

°" h '" V S ' _Louis XIV 

Q. Discuss the causes and ---tances th^ brought about 

the French Revolution of 1789- * ra ® iq .( 4 . 1 U t. 1956, 1952) 
Revolution. v ’ ’ 

Causes of the French Revolution 

Political Causes , . _ 

Monarchical Despotism and Tyranny. 1 he monarchs of France 
, i .lestroved the ancient privileges of the people and centred 
i\\ political power in their own hands which they did not care 
exercise for the welfare of their subjects. They were quite urnnmdfu 
of tl,e sad lot of their people and spent the.r time in enjoyment and 
luxury and for the gratification of their personal desires. 

They believed in the theory of the Divine Right of Kings and 
as such they flouted the constitution and the time-honoured tradi¬ 
tions of the country. Their rule was unbearably despotic and oppres¬ 
sive. so that persons were arbitrarily imprisoned and the life and pro¬ 
perty of every person in France was unsafe. 

Incompetence and Extravagance of Trench Monarchs. The 
French monarchs were not only irresponsible despots and made the 
worst use of the powers they had concentrated in their own hands, 
but thev were equally incompetent and extravagant. Particularly the 
last two monarchs Louis XV (1715—74) and Louis XVI (1774 92) 

were bad men. They were incompetent rulers and had left the gov¬ 
ernment of the country in the hands of their corrupt ministers and 
court favourites who looked only to their own interests. 1 he mon¬ 
archs and their favourites were busy with the splendours of the court 
at Versailles, so that their expensive luxury and evil ways had drain¬ 
ed the resources of the country and alienated the people from the 
monarchy. The French sovereigns were thorough despots and they 
exercised their authority as they liked. Louis XIV. boastfully said. 
“The sovereign authority is vested in my person, the legislative powers 
exist in myself alone. My people arc one only with me; national 
rights only rest in my hands.” 



Social Causes 

Oppression by the Nobles. The h.Vhpr 
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discredited owinu to the indifference of ,1^i •u T , he Church becan >e 
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Economic Causes 

Unjust Distribution of Taxes The iminct ^ 

crnmrty’s^ta^es.^Thc ^^en, r ^f U cohect < ing )a taxes e as n fc)nowed rl b^ rn t)iJice l rs C 

s?F ^ s ri tK 

sertously and Us work could not be carried on. jn fac"no ooverntnen 
can run its machinery without proper finances. Lack of finances due 

° P f ,r t SS,Ve Sys ! em ot laxation - luxurious and extravagant 
life of the French Kings and their courtiers, expensive wars made the 

government bankrupt and the poor discontented with the government 
and the nobility and the higher clergy. h vernmuii 

To mak £ lbe posjtjon worse the peasants were subjected to 

orMtlr dUeS t b f i the i n ° b es i,ntJ lhe cIerg >' who were masters of the 
greater part of land. 

Extreme poverty and shortage of food led to famines in several 
parts of the country. The spread of a serious famine in 1789 in most 
parts of France made the situation in the country still worse and 
added to the discontentment and restlessness of the famished people. 

Intellectual Causes 

Revolutionary Teachings of French Political Thinkers. Ihe 



teachings of the 1 tench political thinkers like Voltaire, who openly 
attacked the abuses of the Church, and Rousseau who preached the 
gospel of ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity,’ revolutionised the minds 
of the people and prepared them for a great change in the C'hurcli 
and the State. 

Rousseau's “Contract Social” which has been called the Bible 
of the Revolution did a lot to prepare the minds of the people for 
the Revolution. Napoleon said. “Without him there could have been 
no revolution.” 

Montesquieu, a political writer of great fame, beautifully wrote on 
the benelits of a constitutional government as against despotism. He 
strongly advised the people to take as much share as possible in the 
administrative affairs of their country. 

These and other political thinkers and philosophers exposed the 
faults of the State and the Church and exhorted the people to light for 
their rights and liberties. 

Age of Rationalism. 1 he eighteenth century was an age of free 
enquiry and bold criticism and so the people were no longer prepar¬ 
ed to take things for granted or as gospel truths. People were not 
salisiicd with ancient traditions and beliefs till they were convinced 
of their reasonableness and soundness. They were' not prepared to 
tolerate invidious class distinctions and intolerable social injustice. 

I hey wanted a change in the existing social and political institutions 
for they had long outlived their utility. 

The Influence of the American Revolution. I he example of the 
successful rebellion of the Americans against tyranns and despotism 
of the English roused an enthusiasm for freedom in the minds of the 
French Under the circumstances they made up their mind to be 
free like the Americans and they were sure that a similar political 
upheaval could bring them free institutions and provide a remedv for 
their social, economic and political ills. “The American experiment 
made the path of the revolution seem easy and profitable.” 

Besides this, the American War of Independence (1775_ 17 X}» 
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iric Course of the Revolution After th^ p*. r * 

XVI 3 afraid 1 "of insisting o.T th^tax^ Louis 

presentatives of the Third Estate ie thJ°r d ° ng lime ‘ lhc rc ’ 

■asst? r t 

- attempt to interfere, the mob'of 


sue prison in the capital, and throughout France the peasants rose 
•inJ destroyed ihc houses of the nobility and gentry, while the Na¬ 
tional d\ssembk abolished all the special prmkges o the upper 
chsses Many' of the nobility ran away Irom France, in 1791, the 

king himself and his family attempted to leave the country, but were, 
discovered and broueht back prisoners to Pans. In 17J-. the revo 
• incensed lit the intervention of Austria and Prussia, abo- 

Sshed the' ilXton of monarchy and declared France a Repttbc. 

In | mu irv 179 A Louis XVI was executed and in the following Octo¬ 
ber his wife (Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria 1iheresa of Austria 
niid noted as one of the most beautiful women of her time) sufTered 
\ • ulr in the Rcicn of / error that followed, thousands of nobles pnest. 

nd ri > l a lists w i thout any distinction were pul to death. Lawlessness 
4 . ’ n i m ioht is right* had the upper hand for some time and 

a^uahy nd aU n ^wer ,S ca r n fc ,e , 1 o h be wie.deT by a strong man-Napo.eon 
Bonaparte who proclaimed himself Emperor of France in 1804. 

o What were the immediate and ultimate effects of the 
French ^volutTon on (a) the world and Europe (b) France 
(r) movement of Political Reforms or the course of party p 

tICS Discuss the general importance and effects of the French 

ReV WhIt n ;onUmporary and subsequent effects did the French 
Revolution have upon Great Britain?^ ^ ^ 53> - l2 . 47. 4:11 

, A) The influence of the French Revolution on the WorUI 
and Europe The influence of the French Revolution was on 

whole' beneficial to the history of the world and Europe. 

, , , |. introduced into politics a new force, t.e.. the lorce ot 

of people’ which was to become powerful m course of time. 

democracy. a demand for consli tutional government and fur- 

thered the rise of constitutionalism. 

(4 ) It introduced a new epoch in human^istor^and spread^ 

new spirit ‘^““^Euro^All Ihe ‘creat revolutionary movements 
r/'the 19 th century were' more or less due to the influence ot the 

(5) Th d C above ^be^eqmWy^'fa- 

ternity’ S ofme^political actions everywhere. 
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.lepression and suffering followed the do 

the long struggle. 

(7) Finally, a new political s>slcm was established and it 
characterised by the meetings of "Congresses of the Powers" for the 
purpose of avoiding war. For sometime Mclternich, the Austrian 
statesman, opposed national claims and his tvranns succeeded Napo¬ 
leon's and dilfered from it onl\ in its outward leealilv and in its 

» *- - 

avoidance of war. In the long run the basic principles established h\ 
the Revolution survived, and we see them triumphant in the world rl 
‘ to-day. 

N.B.—Constitutionalism aims at selling up democracy on a broad 
and national basis and tends to secure the widest political 
rights for the individual; it has its limitations according to 
the peoples and places where it works. It is a modern 
movement which aims at the establishment of government 
on the basis of a written or unwritten constitution, con¬ 
taining provisions for every aspect of government. 

|B> Influence of the Irench Revolution on iranee. The French 
Revolution ultimately proved beneficial for France. The Revolution 
gave a death blow to the Grand Monarchy, the Nobility and Feudal¬ 
ism in France. It is true that the Revolution was followed bv an er. 
ot dreadful struggles over land and sea as well as the military despot¬ 
ism of Napoleon Bonaparte which lasted for about twenty years y C i 
the ultimate gains of the Revolution for France were in no' vvav mean 
l inform laws \verc enforced throughout France and legal and class 

werc done , awa - v wilh - Religious disabilities were no longer 
• Mowed .0 ex,M and large eMa.es whch were once the propcr.v of 

lie Crown and Nobility were parcelled out and sold al nominal price- 
lo men of Ihe nndcMe and lower classes. Thus many sochlu |! n d 
C "s which had sapped Ihe vitality of France were removed once fo 
imd "Mimalely left France purged of all its evils 

yp^Js^SZS, KnMSj * 

“ irsr,K t S'i“: t y-t 

the example of the French was consider ,sh peop ^ mi S hl imitate 

■hen head of ihe adminislralion. to slop his policy V°r P '"' lhc 
and political reform. He -avc un his i Jr i ' , arliamentarv 

pressive measures to prev'en, lhc ’L d VICW ^ and ado P lc ' 1 

England. Thus the immediate elfccl of^h^ fJF’J'd'’ 110 , ldeas ' in 

to arrest the progress of political reform in r Revolution was 

-ion. England' appeal lo be , d ^ 

course there was an agitation for reform i anC,ent re S lme '' <>l 

sir brins abW ,^,dt; 

lion on England was ^ brinq"” n'S? t 'thT ° f Freneh Revol «- 

Parhamentary Reform and to dindnfsh t moven >ent of 

' h °ught and speech which was the most nrer -'T' 1 ' liherl - v " f 

me most precious inheritance of the 


British Commonwealth. But side by side it also orougm 10 
ancient epoch of "Old Regime” and opened a new one 
principles gained ground—the principle of the ‘sovereignty of 
pie' and the principle of ‘nationality. These principles had 
influence in moulding the future politics of England and the 

Q. Describe the causes and progress of the • War 
England and Revolutionary France up to the Peace of 

(1802). 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE AT WAR (1793—1815) 

How the English people looked upon the French Revolu¬ 
tion The French Revolution, it is no exaggeration to say, affected 
profoundly the politics, both internal and external, of almost even 
State in Europe. Its ideas of "Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
were popular with all European peoples, while they were looked upon 
with suspicion bv all European monarchs. In Great Britain, at first, 
the Revolution was regarded with sympathy. The English people saw 
in it the dawn of people's liberty and poets like Wordsworth and ( ole- 
ridge saw in it the dawn of a new era of happiness and freedom and 
even wrote poems in its praise. The radical clergymen and politi¬ 
cians supported it with great enthusiasm and even formed revolu¬ 
tionary societies. The Whigs thought it bore resemb ance to then- 
own Glorious Revolution of 1088; and Fox, the chief Whig leader, in 
particular gave the Revolution his enthusiastic approval, exclaiming _ 
at the capture of the Bastille—"How much the greatest event that 
has happened in the world, and how much the best! 

But as the Revolution became violent, these opinions began to 
change. ’ Burke, the greatest of all Whigs, who from the very begin¬ 
ning had regarded it with a suspicious eye published in November 
1790 his "Reflections on the trench Revolution, in which he ex¬ 
pressed his detestation of it and prophesied that its ultimate result 
would be anarchy. His book made a profound impression not only 
in Great Britain but in all European courts. This change of opinion 
compelled England and other European Powers to take up arms 
against the Revolutionaries who now tried to spread then ideas 

everywhere. 

Causes oj England's interference in the French Revolution (1) 
i-ngland was a monarchical country and as such sympathised with 
French monarchy, but when France declared herself a republic she 

declared war against her. 

(2) France annexed Holland and Belgium which was not liked 
bv the English statesmen because Holland was “a pistol aimed a 
the heart of England.” She could be invaded from there at any 
moment and this induced England to declare war against France in 

^elf-defence. . 

England calculated that taking advantage of the confusion in 
v { J she might annex her remaining colonies. This fact largely 
account s S f o r 'her con Uniting the war and even all her allies had con- 
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eluded treaties with France. The coalitions of European Powers had 
failed and most of the time England had to light single-handed. 

French Victories on Land. In 1793 England. Spain and Holland 
formed the first Coalition to check the progress of France. During 
the war. however, the French were victorious on land and succeeded 
in breaking up the coalition. The result was that Holland and Spain 
joined France, and Prussia made peace with France, but England 
continued to fight single-handed. The French also succeeded in cap- 
turing Holland. 

English Victories on Sea. England was more successful on the 
seas. The English Admiral. Lord Howe, succeeded in defeating the 
French off Bust in 1793. I his was followed by the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet oft Vincent in 1797. I his victory gave a death blow to 
the projects of France which wanted to invade England with the help 
of the Spanish fleet. The Dutch fleet was also defeated off Camper- 
down. These victories saved England from a threatened invasion b\ 
France. Spain and Holland. 

Battle of the Nile (1798). .lust at this lime. Napoleon Bonaparte 
the “Corsican adventurer”, came to the forefront. In him England 
found a great enemy. Napoleon was a great genius and it was he 
win, terrified England most. He had been successful in turninu the 
Austrians out of Italy and making it a \ rcnch dependency. In l7 ( )X. 
he became the Chief Commander of the French forces. He succeeded 
m capturing Malta and conquered Egypt and even dreamt of captur- 

!!r 2 ,h'^p Ea r'I™ En ? laml - But he found a great opponenl 

the English admiral Nelson, another great admiral of the 18th cen- 

H * t° n T, , ? le,y ^ fealcd thc frciKh in Aboukir Buv near the 

, lh . of f l p C Nl,c ' n ,7 ‘ ,X - ,hc famous Battle of the Nile decided 
he fate of France for ever. It not only established the supremacy of 
LnJand over the Mediterranean but also shattered Napoleon's hopes 
of capturing her Eastern Empire. 1 

Battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden (1800). This victory s-.w 
the formation of a second coalition, consisting of Austria Russia and 
England. Napoleon now continued his w-.rf ov ,. USSIJ and 

succeeded in defeatine Austria in lu R nil r Ta ° C ° nt,nenl lind 

^ up PP -- --- 

fishing his supremacy over halv The‘'‘’" fv" Slleceedcd in es,; ‘ b ' 

^ ^ one^aJE^nd £ Xf™ 


the great adversary. 

thc ^tps ^f^r^trai^Powers a^d^claimed l h' S '""h searchin ^ 

sels containing contrabands of war bound far ? f , ca P lurin S vcs - 
^ded. This ^used the feeling of , n a port dec,a red block¬ 

mark and Sweden, who now ngooi fll ^ , P °, wers hke Russia, Den- 
resist England's claim to search nl.iJT"* t , he f Armed Neutrality to 
. . Battle of Copenha en ( 1801 ) Th “ f ° r Fre " ch 

critical year for England. Her allies h^l ,8 , 01 u WaS thllS a ver > 
Neutrality threatened her with war R d deserled h er and the Armed 

War But soon England came out 
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victorious. Abercromby succeeded in winning brilliant victory over 
France at Alexandria which ultimately led to the capitulation of the 
French forces live months later. I wo <Ja>s after this battle the Isar 
Paul was assassinated and with his death the Armed Neutrality was 
broken. The new Tsar. Alexander I, was favourable to the British 
and made a treats with them. Meantime the British fleet succeeded 
in vanquishing other allies of the Armed Neural.ty The British cap¬ 
tured the Danish and the Swedish islands in the West Indies and 
Nelson completely annihilated the Danish fleet at Copenhagen in 
IXol. The Danish Government was forced to renounce the Armed 
Neutrality and opened the Baltic to the British fleet. 

Peace of Amiens (1X02). Pill, who carried on warfare against 
Prance, fell from power in 1X01 and was succeeded by a more peace- 
ful minister. Addington, who brought the war to a close by the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. Bui this was not a lasting peace and the next 
"ear saw the breaking out of war again. But the Peace of Amiens 
is important because it gave a breathing space w E'lgiand and thu 
helped her to make preparations for the Napoleonic Wars. A 
result of tins Peace. England gave back most of the territories she 
had conquered from France and her allies but she got Trinidad from 
Spain and Ceylon from the Dutch. Malta was to be returned o its 
former owners, the Knights of St. John. England recogn.zed the 

French Republic. . . , 

The Peace, thoush disadvantageous to Great Britain, was popu- 
| a r. It was a peace/' said Sheriden. "of which every one was glad. 

but nobody proud.” 

Q. Describe the Napoleonic Wars or the war between Eng- 
land and France from 1803—1815. 

THE WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND ANDFRANCE PROM THE 

PEACE OF AMIENS (1803—1815) 

- . , Naooleon wanted to make himself the monarch of 

^ a : 

&rt swr P fe t sua 

so -is*a^prolesl a^mt^the htordinate' ambton'^of'^Napotot U 'who 

^“^weden ^ against 
France formtng the Tlurd ^litu n- Nelson , defeated the 

£*«««• fleet at the Battle k Trafalgar. 

Austerlitz. This victory te P c f Pressburg. wh,ch lef , 

and^Germany. In less than a month 






after ihe Peace of Pressburg, Pitt died exclaiming with his dying 
breath. “Oh. my country, how 1 love my country!” Prussia now dec¬ 
lared war against France but Napoleon crushed the Prussian armies at 
Jena and Aurestadl in 1X06. The Russians were defeated at the 
Battle of Friedland and made peace by the I reals of I ilsit in 1X()7. 
All Europe was at his merc\ and only England remained unconquer- 
ed. 

Napoleon issued the Berlin and Milan Decrees or what is known 
as his Continental System which declared the l-nglish ports under 
blockade and forbade France and her allies to trade with England. 
The English issued 'Orders in Council forbidding trade with I ranee 
and her allies. Portugal refused to accept die Continental System 
and to close her ports to British trade. Ihe Continental System was 
a serious mistake on Napoleon's part It proved fatal to his cause 
and made his rule hateful to the European nations. 


The Peninsular Wa 


1 ^( 1808 ) 


Causes. I. Portugal refused to accept the Continental System 
and closed her ports to British commerce. So Napoleon sent an 
army which occupied Portugal. 

2. Taking advantage of a quarrel between King Charles IV of 
Spain and his son. Napoleon compelled both of them to give up their 
claim to kingship in favour of his own brother Joseph. The Spani¬ 
ards revolted against the Trench and started a national resistance 
against Napoleon. 

Ihe English look up the cause of the Spaniards and the Portu¬ 
guese and thus the war began in 1808. 

/■axuix— An English army was sent to Portugal under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley who defeated the French at Vimiero in 1808. 
Shortly after, the French agreed to evacuate Portugal by the Conven¬ 
tion of C inlra. Napoleon then himself took the command and cap¬ 
tured Madrid. Sir John Moore, who had arrived to help the Spani¬ 
ards, retreated before Napoleon and fought a battle with the French 
at ( orunna in which he fell after repulsing the French. About this 
time Napoleon's attention was drawn to Austria, which had aeain 
taken up arms against him. laking advantage of this Welleslev 
defeated the French at Talavera in 1809 but was forced to retire h> 
orlugal. Wellesley (now created Viscount Wellington) next cons¬ 
tructed double chain ol entrenchments called the Line of Torres 

th«I a r l ° ch f, ck l i e f ad y unce of ,he French army. He retired behind 
these lines after defeating the French at Busaco in 1810. Havin'* 

offeni IS H° i r° n P 1 orl i , S a, • Wellington was again able to take thS 

subordinate H Rr^ e ff^ ^ f rench al Fenenle ' d - Onoro and his 
ba^e of Albuera " fc remarkable victory at the desperate 

Rodrittoand B.dais 1 n 8‘" n . lh f n formed the fortress of Cindad 
rt sZ,,anca in «E H t med a decisive viclor > "ver the French 

hav“Sn "a chl'k a^B r'” TV*, ,riu "’P h ' Bui 

Taking advantage h f. had a S am to retreat to Portugal. 

Napoleons disastrous campaign to Moscow. 


Wellington aeain took the offensive and defeated the f rench at Vit- 
toria in 1S13T Shortly after, the French were driven across the Pyre¬ 
nees and Spain was cleared id the f rench. 

Napoleon's Russian Cam/wigii (1812). Russia was not observ¬ 
ing the Continental System. Others had begun to follow her exam¬ 
ple In order to punish Alexander of Russia. Napoleon collected a 
vast a rim in iX12 and invaded Russia. He defeated the Russians at 
Burdino.' He then entered Moscow but it was given up and burnt 
bv patriotic Russians. Napoleon had to retreat and suffer great losses 
on account of winter and famine. I his disastrous campaign to Mos¬ 
cow is one of the causes of Napoleon's downfall./ 

v yi he War of Liberation. 1813. Napolcori had suffered heavy 
losses in the Russian campaign. So Prussia took up arms against him 
and was joined bv Austria and Russia. Napoleon defeated them at 
I utzen and Dresden. But he was completely defeated at the Battle 
ol Leipzig, also called the ‘Battle of Nations', in 1813. France was 
now invaded bv the Allies on all sides and Paris was taken. Napo- 
Icon had to abdicate and retire to Elba. 1 he second treaty of Paris 
was sinned in 1814. B> it Louis XVIII. brother of Louis XVI. was 
placed on the French throne and the boundaries of France were push¬ 
ed back to those which she had in 1791: the affairs of Europe were to 
be settled hv a general Congress to be held at Vienna. 

In 1815. Napoleon escaped from Elba and set himself as Em¬ 
peror of France. Louis XVIII lied the country. Napoleon then 
defeated the Prussians at Lignv but was himseli completely defeated 
bv the combined British and Prussian armies at Waterloo in 1815. 
He abdicated and was sent as prisoner to St. Helena, where he died 
six years later. The period of Napoleon's escape from Elba to the 
Battle iff Waterloo is known as the 'Hundred Days . 

y The Treaties of Laris. The hirst Treaty of Laris, signed in 1763. 
ended the Seven Years' War. The Second Treaty between Britain. 
Prussia. Austria. Russia and France was signed in 1814. after the 
tirst abdication of Napoleon. Its chief terms were. 

(i) The limits of France should be as they were in 1791. with 
some slight additions. 

(ii) Holland, with Belgium annexed, should be resorted to the 
House of Orange. 


(iii) Switzerland should be free. 

(iv) Malta, the isle of France. Tobago, and St. Lucia should be 
ceded to Britain; but all other British conquests from France should 

be restored. 

(v) A Congress of all European Powers should meet in Vienna 
for the settlement of all other questions. 

Bv the third Treaty of Laris, between France and the Allies, signe 
in 1815. after Napoleon's second abdication: 

(i) The limits of France were reduced. — • 



(ij) A war indemnity of 700.000,000 francs was exacted from 
France. During this time Allied armies were to occupy her border 

fortresses. 

(iii) The restoration of the art treasures taken by Napoleon was 
demanded. 

The Congress oj Vienna. The Congress of Vienna which was 
the most representative assembly, sat for about a year and handled 
the ver> difficult problems which came before it. Every European 
State, except Turkey, had its representatives, but the four great Powers 
—Britain. Russia. Austria and Prussia—played the chief part. 

The Reconstruction «>/ the Ma\> of h.urope. 1 he diplomats, who 
were the members of the Congress of Vienna, planned to restore Eu¬ 
rope to its position before the war. The following important change^ 
were introduced, which practically reconstructed the map of Europe: — 

(i) France was allowed to keep her frontiers of 17 C ) 1; the war in¬ 
demnity imposed on her was not ver\ unreasonable and she was able 
to pa\ it within three years. 

(ii) Russia was allowed to have a large part of Poland. 

(iii) Austria gave up the Netherlands, but received Milan ami 

Venice, i.e., Italv was handed over to it. 

* 

(iv) Prussia got most of the districts on the left bank of the 
Rhine and became a purely German power. This made her a strong 
opponent of France on the Rhine. 

(v) Norway was taken away from Denmark and joined to Swe¬ 
den. 

(vi) Belgium was joined to Holland. 

(vii) England got a number of French and Dutch colonies and 
also a number of trading ports as her share of the spoils of victory. 

1 he possession of these trading ports scattered all over the world, 
made England the centre of an extra-European Empire of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude and variety. She was undoubtedly the great powei 
in the world and her prestige was at its height. 

Criticism and after-effects of the Settlement. While settling the 
boundaries the European monarchs and diplomats cared only" for 
iheir own interests and completely ignored the feelings of the people 
The principles of Nationality' and ‘Liberalism' had some influence 
m shaping the Settlement, but they were not adopted as the guiding 
principles. Only France was allowed to keep her original fro tie" 
otherwise both -nationality' and 'popular liberty' were disregard^ in 
the rest of the Continent. An attempt to unite Sweden and Nonvav 

prmc pies “ The div hn Tt Sr " US Cvidentl > gainst national 
of Russia Prussia md A ° f T° and ' Gcrman - V a "d Italy by the rulers 
ments The new .r! * us , tn \ was a t 1 0tal disregard of naiional sen.i- 
French Revolution f a ree ^ om an ^ nationality, aroused bv the 

not niake for lasflng p U ^ee n ° r °° m ' he SeM,e ™ nt and he "^'did' 


Surelv the Settlement of Vienna gave Europe forty years of peace 
hut ultimately it save rise to bitter discontent and eventually the whole 
settlement was u'psel. I he defects of the Settlement of Vienna ren¬ 
dered war certain in the end-a war to assert the national and popular 
ispiralions which had been cnminalh disregarded in 1815. 1 he 

Vienna settlement was therefore not satisfactory and could not ensure 

permanent peace. 

What was done b\ the Congress of Vienna was upset in the next 
centurv rather earlier. To quote Ramsay Muir, ' the result was thai 
ihe next centurv. the 19th. was to be a period of greater and moit. 
rapid changes than an> previous century. 

O What was Napoleon's Continental System? What were 
its fatal effects? What were the causes and factors leading to 
the failure of the Continental System? 

What was Continental System of Na,>oleo>C Having failed in 

Decrees all ports of Europe were shut against British trade in 

the slates under Napoleon s control had no clu ice 
the System. 

Fatal effects of the Continental System 

lh M the outset Emiland had to sutler heavils from the trade res- 

• ■ , ho-io s t a rve her to submission as she depended 

Iriclions imposed on he o s arve he of hcr lra de. Hue 

„n foreign lands r ne 'r went terribly up. and 

s insets* a zx%st -= 

nent and this resu ed n h ng n, W neutral countries 

were "completely dislocated'^ 1 he trade of Holland and the industries 




of Switzerland, for example, were ruined. The States g^ned 

under the ruinous pressure of the Continental System. A sir i 
leeline against Napoleon manifested itself for the lirst time amongst 
the conquered nations. The Continental System was a great political 
blunder of Napoleon for it made his rule hateful to European nations 
which ultimately brought about his ruin. 

failure of the Continental System. The factors and elements 
which finally contributed to the failure of the Continental System may 
briefly be mentioned as follows: — 

. ii) It was beyonil Napoleon's power it) keep an eflicent watch 
on all ports of the Continent. Consequently, smuggling was carried 
on freely and this hampered the effective working of the Continental 
System. 

(ii) The British navy was loo strong to be easily coped with by 
Napoleon. He had done his best to prevent the transport of corn 
from the continent to England but he could not achieve much. 

(iii) Napoleon’s attempt to make the Continental System suc¬ 
cessful led him into a number of enterprises which wasted his strength 
and led indirectly to his downfall. His attempt to force Portugal to 
act on the Berlin Decrees was evidently one of the causes of the Penin¬ 
sular War (1808—14) and his ultimate ruin. 

(iv) Russia had to sutler immense losses by the Continental Sys¬ 
tem and her inability to follow the system was one main reason for 
Napoleon's expedition to Moscow in 1812. 

(v) A feeling of irritation against Napoleon permeated Europe, 
for the people were deprived of those necessaries of life which Eng¬ 
land used to supply. There was widespread discontent in Europe 
against Napoleon's tyranny. He appeared in the role of a merciless 
•dictator and was confronted with national patriotism in the countries 
conquered by him. Thus the Continental System of Napoleon prov¬ 
ed more ruinous to himself than to any other nation. 

Speaking of the Continental System. Ramsay Muir writes. “Napo¬ 
leon’s Continental System inflicted terrible distress upon Britain: but 
it failed in its purpose, and in the end played a very great part in 
arousing the revolt of the nations of Europe which brought down the 
proud fabric of the Napoleonic Empire in ruins. It was a univer¬ 
sally false policy, just because it was fundamentally unjust. 

Discuss how Great Britain organized Coalitions against 
France during the Revolutionary era. What were the consequ¬ 
ences of this step? Briefly mention the factors and circumstan¬ 
ces that contributed to their failure. Or, 

Describe the various coalitions formed by Great Britain to 
light against Revolutionary France. Why did they fail? 

(i\U. IADS. DD. 

COALITIONS ORGANIZED BY GREAT BRITAIN AGAINST 

FRANCE 

x P,U ’ eSSenlia ! Iy a peace m » ni ster, wanted to keep England out of 
the war agamst the French Revolution for it was only in peace that 
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he could currs out his useful reforms. But when Louis XVI was 
executed and France had annexed Holland and Belgium, public opi¬ 
nion in England turned strongls against France. English people re¬ 
garded Holland “a pistol aimed at the heart of England”, i.e., Eng¬ 
land could be invaded from Holland at any time. This induced Eng¬ 
land to declare war against France in self-defence. Pitt, who had the 
interests of England dearest to his heart, did not like to fight single- 
handed against France but he wanted to build a strong front of the 
European Powers with a view to crush the enemy that had disturbed 
the peace of the whole of Europe. Pitt's idea was to use the enor¬ 
mous wealth of England to subsidise her allies who faced the struggle 
on the Continent, while the English nan was to maintain the supre- 
maev of the seas. 


hirst Coalition 1793—1797. In 1793. Young Pitt. Prime Minis¬ 
ter of England, formed the First Coalition with Holland. Spain, Portu¬ 
gal. Austria, Sardinia and Prussia against France. The Allies were 


successful in the beginning and chased the french out of Belgium but 
the tide soon turned and the French were victorious on all fronts. 


I he French leaders made a touching appeal to the patriotic sense of 
their soldiers and the result was that they fought most desperately for 
their land. The appeal of the French patriot leaders had the desired 
effect. The Coalition broke up: Holland and Spain joined France and 
Prussia made peace with her. Austria and Portugal alone stood by 
England but they too were spent up and ultimately made peace with 
1 ranee. England was left single-handed to face the formidable foe. 
England, with the help of her" strong navy, won several victories on 
the sea which saved her from a threatened invasion by France. 


Spain and the Dutch 

Second Coalition 1798— 18()2. In 1798 the English admiral Nel¬ 
son completely defeated the French fleet in the Baltic of the Nile and 
Napoleon found himself locked up in Egypt. The famous Battle of 
the Nile decided the fate of France for ever. It not only established 
the supremacy of England over the Mediterranean but also shattered 
Napoleon's hopes of capturing England's Eastern Empire. Napo¬ 
leon's dream of conquering the Fast remained a dream never to be 


realized. 

The victorv of the Nile led to the formation of a second Coali¬ 
tion consisting of Austria. Russia and England. Napoleon now con¬ 
tinued his warfares on the continent and inflicted defeat on Austria 
in the battles of Marengo and Hohenlenden. Russia also suffered 
some defeats. Austria and Russia had no alternative but to make 
peace with France and the Coalition fell to pieces. England was once 
more left alone to face the great adversary. 

Meanwhile Pitt resigned and he was succeeded by Adington who 
w,s also anxious to make peace. For the time being both England 
Tnd France wanted peace. The Peace of Amiens was .concluded 
m 80-1 hut in fact it was a truce as the war broke out again in 180? 
^account of the ambitious schemes of Napoleon and h.s aggressive 
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Third Coedition (1805). The Peace of Amiens concluded in 
1802 did not prove permanent. Napoleon was restless to become the 
master of Europe and had an ambitious programme to follow. He 
made elaborate plans and preparations for the direct invasion of Eng¬ 
land. This caused much alarm and Pitt who was in office again 
formed Third Coalition with Austria and Russia against France. 
Napoleon, however, defeated the Austrians at Ulm (1805) and the 
Russians and Austrians at Austerlitz (1805). The Third Coalition met 
a fate like that of the First and Second and England was again left 
alone to fight the enemy. 


Fourth Coalition 1806—1807. Pill died in 1806 at the age ol 
forty-six. Lord Grenvill became Premier, with Fox as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary. Fox died within six months and was succeeded by Earl Gre\ 
The new Foreign Secretary succeeded in forming a Fourth Coalition 
against France. It was joined by Russia. Prussia and Saxony. Napo¬ 
leon inflicted a crushing defeat on Prussia in the battle of Jena and 
Auerstadt in 1806. Napoleon defeated Russia in the battle of I ried- 
land and forced the Czar to conclude the Treaty of Tilsit (18071 b\ 
which the Czar promised to carry out the Continental System of 
Napoleon. Practically the whole of Europe lay at Napoleon's leei 
Ihe Fourth Coalition automatically broke down. Only England re¬ 
mained unconquered and Napoleon was on the zenith of power. 


Consequences and Criticism, f ailure .»/ the Coalitions || 
Coalitions proved short-lined and did not serve very useful purpos 
Jn every Coalition England played the role of the paymistress. 1 T1 
coalitions had no common interests that could hold them together in 
make them capable of offering strong resistance. The members of'll 
Coalitions had selfish interests and they hardly missed an opportunii 
to join the opposite side when they were sure of ereater and mo, 

rriurn Tthe ° lhCr fa T lhal WaS -sponsible h 

me'failure of he Coalitions was the success of the French ucnen 

wt 

o^flS surrender ." 1 ,?*! 

formidifble°forces ^wfsef‘"I lcft , alonc t0 ^ 

^pend money for the beuer training and ’’cquipment of British^Tl' ‘ 

land hff to pay ahttost all expem s En, 

maintenance of the Coalitions Fn«.l ‘ii tor l , he formation an 

■nanen, interests for members 0 f ^Coalitions if' 0 ^ 3 '" ■*' 

serve as useful allies. The Coalitions'? f hC . Wan,ed thci " 1 
Ihey did not help Emdand in achieving ere fai “ res m the sense tha 
■we must admit that the Coalitions l a 3S U1Ueh as she ex peeled. hi 

is. they kept Napoleon enS^ a.T,he , 1 ,^ 8 °.° d thi " E at ,eaM ' ' h “ 

Sible for the exhaustion of Napoleon and France. par " ally respon 
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What is your estimate of Pitt the Younger as War Minister 
as judged from the conduct of war with Napoleon? 

Pitt the Younger's shorcomings and blunders or a criticism of 
\ war policy in the struggle with Napoleon. Pilt. the Younger 
was essentially a peace minister and it was most reluctantly that he 
allowed Britain to be drawn into the struggle with Napoleon. He 
hated war and lacked capacity to manage it. He presented a great 
contrast to his father in this respect. His father Chatham was a very 
capable war minister and perhaps the greatest that England has 
known. Some of the shortcomings and mistakes that Pitt the Young¬ 
er committed in respect of the conduct of war may briefly be noted 
as follows: — 

1. Pitt’s Miscalculations. He made all sorts of miscalculations 
and utterly failed to see the magnitude of the forces he had to light 
against. He thought that a couple of campaigns would see England 
through the war whereas the war actually lasted for 22 years. He 
made arrangements for a shori war. failing to anticipate the period 
lor war with France. Pitt had neither insight nor foresight regard¬ 
ing the French Revolution. 

2. Reduction of the Armament of England. Since Pitt had 
failed to estimate the gravity of the situation rightly, he commit e 
several serious mistakes in the course of the war. Instead of streng¬ 
thening the armament of his country he followed the policy of redic- 

0 • 

^ Unpreparedness of the Army and the Navy. Pitt started with 

i l n lecTliirn £ £ 

K'TS fordbly a and of"en t^ea.Twi.h :seveny" Many' «T.te 

commanders, like the King s sc En°lish army was the 

a. -s— - — 

Howe and Duncan , he manag ement of war ad- 
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of Ur He formed a numbcr of 
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tria wished lo gel Piedmont and parts of Bavaria and ™and. P ™“|“ 
wanted Hanover and Russia was anxious to get Poland. I he coa 
lions proved short-lived and each time lelt England to grapple with 

the enemv alone. 

6 Lack of Caiman to Direct Distant Campaigns. Pitt did not 
possess the capacity to direct distant campaigns and the power to 
inspire people with confidence. The ‘ higher direction of the war 
was hopelessly inconsistent. 

7. He Ditl Not Know Where to Strike. He failed to keep encim 
fleets blockaded in their harbours and then instead of making a con¬ 
centrated attack upon Prance wasted the resources of England in iso¬ 
lated expeditions. 


S. He made no Use of the Principle of Nationality. Napoleon's 
fall began and his power was checked when he roused the opposi¬ 
tion of nations rather than rulers. Pitt learnt this truth rather late 
that mere opposition of governments was futile against France and 
there must be a war of peoples. 

9. Wrong Method of I inducing the War. He should have fin¬ 
anced the war with money by raising as much as possible in the form 
of taxation but instead he linanced it from the first mainly by means 
of loans. As a result of this, the National Debt reached a stagger¬ 
ing tigure and the country was faced with an enormous burden of 
debt. 


Ihe early defeats and disadvantages in the war that England had 
to sutler from time to time were mainly due to the incapacity, wrong 
management and a number of serious shortcomings on the part of 
Pitt, the Younger, as described above. 

Q. Give a brief account of Napoleon's career and character. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (1769—1821) 

A Brief Survey of Napoleon's Career. A brief history of Napo¬ 
leon's career can be conveniently divided ino three parts. Napoleon's 
ideal was that the whole of Europe should be subject to one Emperor 
namely himself, and that he should be able to reward the most noble 
and devoted of his officers with kingships over the countries of which 
the continent was composed.*' (Davies). Three parts— (1) Up to the 
yearJSfm, (2) from the beginning of the Peninsular War in 1808 to 

his banishment to Elba, and (3) from his escape from Elba to his 
u earn. 

r n)Ul \^ the Year } m - Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 

rL° rS . ,C i? u n 769 \ in * n ordm ary family. From the very beoinnim’ he 
h ked fighting and mihtary life. In course of time he turned°out to be 
a mihtary genius. He joined the army when he was very you 1 and 

of U. larger r m of rhe M arm, ”'h ™ht SSmTe,™ 


, , , , fp . lle ,i H ihe Buttle of the Nile, he attempted 

where although he was ^ ^ desert he stormed Jaffa and 

the conquest of S>r a.■ v ^ = cre w here he was repulsed by the 
marched on aad Lu * b Smith. Retreating to Egypt he defeat- 
Turks, assisted hearing that the French were being 

ed the Turks at 1 France where he was made First 

defeated, in to ^ and the re defeated the 

Consul in 1 • ■ 1800 and forced them to make peace a 

Austrians ^ ^ 1 ‘ ire "= 0 a vcry ambitious man and hred by great 
Lunev i lie, 1801. He a Lmneror of France. He ruled France 

*?!• iftnd e “her h lo E odtaL and patting an end to riots 
with a llrI ? hjIK \ H'h-.i^she once again became a great power. He 
and disorders, so that - ? Europe and attempted an attack 

wished to be master ot the »^ a “T Tra£algar b /Nelson. The 

upon Englanu, in 18 . £ Austria and Prussia at Auslerlitz 

same year he crushed the an Russia and Prus sia at Jena, and 

: ) n i s!i!l the famcu,s 'Beri:n Decrees. " In 1808 he seized the crown of 

Spain and invaded l^rtugal. PeHhmdar War (1808) to His 

(2) From the Beginning ^^ he was busy m the Pemn- 

Banishment to t ha a»ni Russia, and after a fearful 

sular War. In 181- he marcncu The Russians burnt 

battle at Borodino P a died on ^ had ilher f 00 d nor shelter 

Moscow and tied. toidship. His army was 

•md were pressed to retreat un c and Austria anil 

destroyed by Russians pmsuing him ^ ^ Fra ’ nce he gathered an 
Prussia rose on his flank. H enn ^ at Leulzen, Bautzen a nd 
,rmv returned, and won three more Leipzig after thrce day 

Driven. In 181? he was utterlyDuring the early 
lighting. He was forced to ^ a inst lh e overwhelming nun - 

part of 1814, he struggled succesd - victorious allies entered Paris, 
hot of his enemies, but when aU ^ April 6 . and was banish- 

S remand of Elba on April 25 »». ^ ^ lfl5 . 

(3 v irom His Escape from hlba and was welcomed on 

Napoleon escaped from Elba "^ e ^ ceks he was Emperor agam 
.11 "ides by hisoM con rade . I^t lhe throne fled The 
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rals that the world has ever produced. He was a capable administra¬ 
tor and took keen interest in the welfare of his people. He gave per¬ 
fect religious liberty to his people, spread education and prepared a 
code of laws known as ‘Code of Napoleon’. His reforms were of 
more practical value and benefit to the people than his victories on 
the battle-field. Whenever he advised a man he said, “Be a man of 
action and high character. It is cowardice to commit suicide. Do 
you know what is more hard to bear than the reverses of fortune? 
It is the baseness, the hideous ingratitude of man. Victorv belongs 
to the most persevering.” He was a man of indomitable will, bound¬ 
less energy and unusual fearlessness. He looked upon nothing as an 
impossibility and he used to say, “The word ‘impossible’ is found 
°nlv in the dictionary of fools.” His personality was magnetic, so 
that his soldiers were whole-heartedly devoted to him. His chief 
weakness was that he was inordinately ambitious and wanted to make 
himself the Emperor of the whole of Europe. His inordinate ambi¬ 
tion and several blunders committed by him combined to bring about 
his ultimate ruin. 


Q. Discuss the causes and factors responsible for the down¬ 
fall of Napoleon and the ultimate success of the English in the 
struggle between England and France. Or, 

Q. Why was Napoleon beaten? Why did he fail to hold 
Eur °p« ? ° r - ■ (IU\ 1937, 53, 52. 4!h 

Q. Why did Napoleon fail to conquer Great Britain? 

Causes of Napoleon's Downfall. The important causes which 

shattered the Napoleonic Empire and conributed to his downfall are 
following: — 

E Lmpire of Napoleon was Built on Force. The Empire of 
IN a po, con was vast and imposing in outward appearance but concealed 
within itself the germs of its own-dissolution. “Built up by war bv 
conquest, it was necessarily environed by the hatred of the conquered 
With every advance every annexation, it annexed additional sources 

Aoain founierl^'f ^i '■ C ° U ' d ° nly bc maintained bv force” 

* h ‘ * 

“ set r e for 

•an, tL^vervr 11 ^- ‘ 

leonic Wars, England offered the strmnw V beginning of the Napo- 

tance to Napoleon's everv act nf ..Ir? and niost determined res is 
of repeated coalitions against France^Her ^ WQS lhe P a y m >slress 

foiled Napoleon's various attempts ^stiSe a^FlS?^ ° f , l . hc SCds 

not be better demonstrated th in in th^ k *ir * and it could 
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successful plans against Napoleon ^Vio^-y in « n,s 
designs." 


n;> ., r i ml r irried on a vehement propaganda against 
Fran^C Be^cislng her acts and policies in neutral countnes. 

I Inis France lost their moral support. 

Conunemal System. The ne« cause^of Napoleons ^down¬ 
fall was furnished by ^ ^rea"Britain suffered, but she was far 
that as a result of this sys er ible . j n fact, lo seal up the 

from being ruined. It ‘ nnnufactures and the colonial goods 

whole continent. 1 he ^ f' cxdude contrived to creep, nevertheless, 
which Napoieon intended to exd d . of the Continental 

siron;,g U rosent meint** against - — Co , 

nental System brought Napoieon ' . England. There- 

Pius VI1 refused to enforce the blockade^ ^ ^ a secular 

upon Napoleon declared_ that the P P i 8 09. Napoleon was- 

Prince” and captured Ins.dominion*. he Pope was thrown 

r TTii"w lire o«Na & This Xfhy J of m « 

~ rr — ^ 

caH- At^ 

not only entailed the loss o new heart [ 0 the enemies of Na P°" 

strength depended but it disc c was not a superman: he had 

leon Every one knew that Nap “Henceforth he was thrown 

been thoroughly and decisive y for the retention of his contro' 

S3 HussKd .os. h, veteran cavalry and 

the best part of the arlilleiy. (he aclive forcc which 

6. Rise of the Spirit of Nm, umahsr, .^B Europe f ro m his 

was to overwhelm Napoleon “JPj lriot i sm that was being awak- 
tyrannv was the sentiment t . dent stales and also where inde- 
e'ncJ in the dismembered and P 1 ^ of the invasion o Spa " 


ened in the dismembered ^ **£%£* ,he invasion of Spain 
npntlpnce was threatened. ^ P . i/; n ov: nnd Princes and easil\ 
0808), Napoleon had foll S 1 wcre w n ot based on the love and 

overthrown their Governmen as they^wer ^ hy w devounng 


overthrown Iheir Governments as they^ ere^ ^ by ^ d 

loyally of their subtccts But now • was contemptuously 

ambidon to "^Vr ^ n nilliondity -His empire th£t- 
disregarding the chums of race „ ]n , he face of this dan 

ened S .o become aroused everywhere and .« tht, 

which crushed Sapoieon. 




7. Peninsular War and Nation* Rising*- 1" the heg.. m, g .h 
people looked upon Napoleon as then liberator, and so lent him 
every support, but in course of time they began to realise that Napo¬ 
leons object was not to liberate the conquered people but to reduce 
them to abject slavery and subjection. This became specially clear 
with the conquest of Spain during the Peninsular War. Ihe national 
hostility of many European countries like Spain. Prussia Austria and 
Russia was roused and they combined together to crush the power 
of Napoleon. Napoleon himself confessed that the “Spanish ulcci 
ruined him. Possibly he could have cured the Spanish ulcer but for 
Enclish infection which aucravated it into a running sore. 


8. Military Reason. At first all the wars which France had ter 
wage in Europe were short. The Peninsular War was the lirst long 
war with which Napoleon had to grapple. Ihe long struggle in 
Spain gave Europe time to rally. 


9. Strong and Superior British Navy. The principal exploit oi 
the British Navy during the Revolutionary Wars was Howe's victory 
of “The Glorious First of June”, over the French Heel oil Brest in 
1794. The next exploit was the British victory at St. Vincent and 
Campcrdown in 1797. In 1798. Nelson won a splendid victory at 
the Battle of the Nile over the French and pul an end to Napoleon's 
scheme of establishing an empire in India. Again. Nelson destroyed 
the French licet at the Battle of Trafalgar in 1805. Ultimately the 
British Navy crushed the French Navy and the latter could accom¬ 
plish nothing. The British Navy was decidedly superior to the 
French Navy. 


10. Achievements of Wellington and the Serious Defeats Sustain¬ 
ed by the trench. Wellington was a great general. He was a mili¬ 
tary genius of high order and possessed admirable power of organisa¬ 
tion. His victories in the Peninsular War saved Europe from" main 
dangers and raised the prestige of Britain. Napoleon made a ureal 
political blunder in leading a campaign to Russia. Owing to lack of 
provisions, incessant attacks of the Russians and the bitter “cold Napo¬ 
leon s Grand Army was completely destroyed. The whole of Eurooe 
was now up in arms against Napoleon in a war of liberation In 18 H 
Napoleon was routed in the battle of Leipzig, also known as the Battle 
o, Nauons. France was captured and Napoleon was forced to abdicate 
Wellington finally, defeated Napoleon in 1815 at the Battle of Water- 
loo Napoleon was sent to St. Helena where he died of cancel m 


Wellington by his glorious victories added to the military fame 
coufd ?eoar -Fnn C " dered his ^untry w^ich no U !m 

calibre of Wellington mUNdsM' n ° COmmandcrs of thc stature and 

Revciutioriary war^ ^ «« 

of Napoleon? pai ° 0 ^ ld Eng;lish naval Power play in the downfall 
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Q. Explain how the British people contributed to the over¬ 
throw of the domination of Napoleon over Europe ^ ^ 

Ever since the time of Elizabeth. England had been a great 
naval power. The destruction oi the great and invincible Armada 
established her naval supremacy for ever and. save for the^in¬ 
glorious period of the first two Stuarts, her navy always played a 
prominent i'ole in world politic, in the 18th century she became a 
-real commercial and colonial power and with her strong navy she ^ 
was abr”) maintain her hold on India. America and other par s of 
the world. She was able to crush the Dutch, the Portuguese and the 
French who were her rivals. It was her navy that sa\ed hei from 
the fury of Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars; with her strong navy 
she was able to withstand the force of the greatest man of the world- 

Napoleon. „ . . . . 

Baltics of Brest. Vincent and Camperdown. Several important 

factors forced England to late up arms agamst France^ 1 

to invade England in .,J h ad their fleet completely 

who were now the allies c h ’ Thus> through these naval 

routed at Camperdown bv ^ - f e 'herself from the* threatened in- 

vasTon^'y ^he combined forces of France. Spain and Holland 

Banlc of tlte Nile. 1&k5s 

sion oi Egypt- h * e 's'^p conquered E^ypt which he saw to be the 

of St. John. He then easd., coi qi , j“' l wherc ripu Sultan of My- 

^ l °thWenemy of C the English. had made an alliance with the 

"ttMB ?&££ 

saxisstu* -js-iisr t st »* “ 

Battle of St. Vincent, no ' ~ T ikin" an advantageous posi- 

meant to take Bonaparte to the Last. T k s of the Nile 

,ion. lie wtrs able to destroy Hie J “ \h" n that of the Nile. Of 

“Never was a naval victory mor I taken anJ lvv0 burnt; and of 

thirteen French men-ot-vn\r T this brilliant victory the army of 

four frigates, two escaped. sounds G f Egypt. Napoleon sec- 

Napoleon was imprisoned * Napoleon's plans. It 

retly escaped to France. 1 h * r XMediterranean, and put an 
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feat of Napoleon shattered the hopes of Napoleon to conquer the 
East. So far Napoleon was successful on the land but the English 
were generally victorious on the sea. 

Defeat of the Danish and the Swedish f leets. After the defeat 
of Napoleon in the Battle of Nile. England formed a second coalition 
with Austria and Russia. But Napoleon succeeded in breaking this 
Coalition by defeating Austria in the battles of Marengo and Hohcnlm- 
den. In 1800 Russia, Denmark and Sweden formed the famous 
Armed Neutrality, as a protest against England's search of neutral 
ships for contrabands of war. But the English llect once more saved 
the critical position of England by defeating and capturing the Danish 
and the Swedish fleets. Russia also made peace with England and 
thus the Armed Neutrality which formed a serious menace to England 
came to an end. Pitt resigned in 1801 and his successor Adington 
brought the war to a close in 1802 by the Treaty of Amiens and the 
hostilities were suspended for a short time. 

Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. After the Treats of Amiens ( 1802), 
which was merely a truce between England and France. Napoleon 
once more tried his luck against the English but in the end he badly 
failed. He had realised from his early defeats that the only way to 
conquer England was to defeat the English ileet. Napoleon in order 
to increase his own naval strength forced his dependent. Charles |V 
of Spain, to build a great navv. I he English got scent of this and dec¬ 
lared war against Spain. The French navy then joined the Spanish 
navy and the joint Ileet challenged Nelson. In 1805. Nelson sailed 
to Spain and Napoleon ordered Villcneuve to take the sea against 
him. On October 21. the fleets met oil Cape Trafalgar. Nelson'divi¬ 
ded his fleet in two divisions and attacked the enemy from two sides. 
Although Nelson was mortally wounded in the action, he lived to 
see the fruits of his victory. Henceforth until the end of the war the 
command of the seas remained absolutely in English hands. For nine 
years no enemy fleet ventured to leave port auainst the English; all 
fedrs of invasion were at an end. and Britain could safely defy Napo¬ 
leon the master of Europe. 


/ Nelson s glorious victory at Trafalgar destroyed French an, 
Spanish naval power, and frustrated for good Napoleon's plans 
for invasion of England. Trafalgar saved England from invasion 
annihilated the French llect. and secured for the British navy the 
command ol the sea. It compelled Napoleon to abandon all hopes 
of a direct attack upon Britain and push forward an alternative mc- 

marnlv C |M S }’ slen ] ) 11 of overcoming her—a method which ulti¬ 

mately led to his downfall. The restrictions imposed bv Napoleon 

on commerce by means of the Berlin and Milan Decrees’collcctiveh 

known as the Continental System ultimately aroused the people of 

the continent and became the important factors of his downfall.' 

The Copenhagen Expedition. Napoleon was Irvin- to draw 

SSSgfffe atfwsart ksS 

bombarded Th^ n ^ up lheir fleet ’ therefore Copenhagen was 
bombarded. The Danes at last yileded: Copenhagen surrendered, and 
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the Danish fleet was taken off to Britain w.th an immense quantity of 
naval stores and artillery. The Copenhagen Expedition deprived 
Napoleon of Danish help and thus weakened his cause. It added to 
the power and resources of England. 

Thus ihe Battles of the Nile (1798) and of Trafalgar (1805) 
re dlv paved the wav for the ultimate downfall of the French power. 
So Ion- as the English remained supreme over the sea no power 
could defeat her on land either on the comment or in India or even 
in other parts of the world. The same factor accounts for the failure 
of the Continental System of Napoleon. Ihe French Emperor could 
not control the seas'and his system could not be effectively put into 
practice On the other hand, the English were able to cut off France 
from the rest of the world by their strong navy. In the end England 
came out victorious, not only in Europe but also in India where Lord 
'Wellesley and Hastings succeeded in defeating the schemes of T pi 
Sultan and Maratha chieftains. The British navy thus saved Enjand 

from the master of Europe. 

failure of Napoleon’s Continental System. Napoleon soon dis¬ 
covered that it was difficult for him to defeat England on the seas 
he decided to give a heavy blow to England’s trade and commerce 
and thus brin- her to her knees. The enforcement of the system led 

ruined him . . 

his 

Napoleon and thus weakened h.s power. 

After Napoleon’s return fwm ^Elba^ England i w- ^ 

spirit of the new coalition I he c.1 l J; ^ Eng , and playe d the 
goes largely to England, I■ shou & t ^ overlhrow of Napoleon. 

most important pail » nprsistent enemy of Napoleon and very 

She proved to be the most ^ her allies vver e 

often had to carry on t e - enormous resources with which 

compelled, to make peace. ^ command of the sea. 

she helped her allies and. above all. he had1 the frustrated 

Her naval victories at the Battle of he | ngbnd look 

the well-laid plans of Napoleon 1 she haJ , hc chicf share of 

the most active and slice .. 1 Waterloo Napoleon surrendered 

the glory in the crowning victor £ rioa V 1821 . 
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“For England the decade after Waterloo was of ^ peace with 
plenty." Dxscnss. Or, .' 


out 


plenty. uiseu&a. v^.. 

Portray the economic and social condition of ^ Eng an _in 
1815. Or, 


‘Years 1815—1822 were full of distress for England 
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During 

full of misery 


were 
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the War, the years, particularly between 1806—15 
lull ot misery and degradation for the mass of English people, 
reasons for this unhappy state of affairs may be enumerated as fol- 


lows * — 

1. Shortage of Food Supplies. The population was increasing 
with incredible rapidity but food supply was not enough ic> meet ^hc 
growing needs of the rapidly increasing population. 1 hc , lro f 1 ', 
further aggravated by several bad harvests and the supply fell short 

.to the extent of creating a state of famine. 


2. High Prices. Prices rose terribly high but the wages did not 
rise in proportion and this compelled the working classes to seek relict 
from the Poor Law authorities to maintain their existence. 


3. Acme Unemployment. A large number of labourers were 
thrown out of employment on account of restrictions on exports due 
to war, and introduction of power and machinery. 

4. Passing of the Corn Law. 1815. To protect the agricultural 
classes from foreign competition a Corn Law was passed in 1815. pro¬ 
hibiting the import of foreign corn until British corn reached the 
price of 80s. a quarter. But the benefit of this high price went almost 
wholly to the landlords and the misery of the labourers ultimately 
increased. 


5. Disbanding of the Great Armies and Fleets. The disbanding 
of the great armies and fleets which absorbed half a million men as 
soldiers and sailors, poured upon the land large numbers of unemploy¬ 
ed and unskilled men, who added to the food and employment pro¬ 
blem. 


6. Cessation of the Demand for Military Supplies. The # cessa¬ 
tion of the demand for military supplies, especially clothing and boots 
for the continental armies, caused many mills to close down and 
plunge their workers into aweful poverty. 

There were large-scale industrial strikes all over the country. 
Riots occurred in many places, machinery was destroyed and mur¬ 
ders were committed. 


After the War. Up to 1815 the masses had suffered hardships 
patiently looking forward to the end of the war to bring back better 
times, but the situation did not improve. Social and "political un- 
rest continued for the following reasons: — 

L The Waste of War. Great wealth had been spent in lighting 
the enemies but it bore no fruit. The National Debt had increased 

~°Ji S y £ nt ! ? VCrd ne , W taxcs were imposed to lessen it but the 
aiew taxes affected most adversely the economic life of a vast majo- 




i ity of workers thrown out of work. The condition of the labouring 
classes steadily grew worse. 

2. No Demand for Military Supplies. The war being over a 
large number of soldiers and sailors were disbanded, thus adding to 
the rank^ of the unemployed ones. There was no demand for food- 
stulls, clothing, or munitions for war purposes as the lighting was over. 

“The sudden close of a long war dislocated commerce and industry.” 

3. Fall in Foreign Trade. The foreign trade suffered heavily 4 
for the countries ot the continent were so adversely influenced by 

the war that they were not in a position to buy British goods. “With 
the cessation of war the demand for British goods decreased, resulting 
in unemployment of a large number who had hitherto earned a good 
wage.” 

4. Introduction of the Powerlooni. It created distress among 
the hand loom workers. 1 hey were practically thrown out of work. 

The number of discontented labourers swelled and there were dis¬ 
turbances all over the country. 

5. Lack of Food. The acute shortage of food increased the 
hardships and grievances of the workers and thus discontent spread 
all over the country. 

6. Corn Law. Jn passing the Corn Law, i.e., preventing the im¬ 
port of corn unless its price rose to 80s. a quarter and in adopting , 

no other alternative to make bread cheap, the government followed 

a short-sighted policy. T his made the bread of the poor dearer so 
as to bring them to the verge of starvation. 

7. Rise in the National Debt. The National Debt which at the 
end of Seven Years’ War (1763) was £139 million and at the 
end of the American War ( 1783), £268 million had reached the 
enormous sum of £880 million in 1815. The annual interest on this 
debt was £ 30 million. This was a burden which was too heavy for 
the country to bear, especially in the years of trade depression after 
1816. 

8. Financial Depression. The protracted wars with France had 
proved enormously expensive and they had strained but not broken 
the finances of Great Britain. When, however, the war ended, in¬ 
dustry was seriously depressed. ‘The markets were over-stocked, large 
quantities of goods lay unsold or unpaid for and numerous failures 
were the consequences.’ Under these circumstances financial depres¬ 
sion was bound to come. 

9. Unsympathetic Attitude of the Government. Lack of sym¬ 
pathy on the part of the Government helped to aggravate trouble in 
the country. Even to demand parliamentary reform was looked upon 
as sedition, and in 1819 a mass meeting of Lancashire reformers who 
marched in military order to a small waste plot in Manchester, called 
St Peter's Field, was dispersed with unnecessary violence by a cava¬ 
lry charge. The affair was magnified and described as the Massacre 
of Peterloo. It alarmed the ministers so much that they passed. 





through Parliament a series of repressive measures known as the Six 
Acts and the right of public meeting was strictly restricted. 

N B The Six Acts or the Gag Acts, 1819. To put an end to 
popular agitation and riots, the Government passed what 
are known as the Six Acts: — 

(i) An Act to prevent delay in the administration of justice in 
cases of misdemeanour. 

(ii) An Act for the punishment of persons convicted of publish¬ 
ing a libel. 

(iii) An Act to prevent insurrections. It prohibited the training 
of persons in the use of fire-arms. 

(iv) An Act authorising magistrates to seize all arms collected 
in the sixteen disaffected counties. 

(v) An Act for the regulation of the Press. Publishers were to 
be held responsible for any "libel printed in their papers. 

(vi) An Act to restrict public meetings. No meeting of fifty or 
more than fifty persons could be held without six days’ notice to a 
Justice of the Peace, and only the inhabitants of that particular place 
could attend. 

“England was now at peace. She had done her duty to Europe. 
Those who do their duty must not expect that it will bring no hard¬ 
ship with it. For a man to do his duly means that he is ready to 
give up many things that arc pleasant, and to suffer.much what is 
unpleasant. It is so with nations as well as men. There was 
terrible suffering after the war. Millions of pounds had been spent 
and lost to the country in supporting the war. This and other causes 
brought about the ruin of manufacturers and farmers. The ruin of 
manufacturers and farmers brought sharp distress to the labourers 
and the artisans. Poor men were more ignorant then than they are 
now, and they broke out into riots, as if rioting would give them 
work, or earn them money.” (Gardiner). 

Q. Account for the social and political unrest in England in- 
the first half of the 19th century. 

Ans. Causes of Social Unrest. 

Please consult previous answer. 


Causes of Political UnTest 

1. Uneven Distribution of Wealth. The Industrial Revolution 
had led to the birth of new classes of people in the countrv—land- 
owners capitalist organisers and the labourers. The wealth' bronchi 
in by the war mainly went to the landowners and the capitalist organ¬ 
isers of industry and trade but the labourers were left awfully poor 

nnvJi ' Vere , , not a ! lo T d to sharc the new wealth. The political 

and a verv S l!f y , WU i h lhC Iandowners anJ the capitalist organisers 
and a very definite cleavage was taking place between them and the- 
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labouring class who formed the bulk of the nation. The country was 
thus divided into two big hostile classes. 

2. Labouring Class had no Votes. The labouring masses who 
formed the great majority of the nation had no votes and thus Parlia¬ 
ment was not thoroughly representative of-the nation. 

3. Defective System of Seats and Franchise. Seats were not dis¬ 

tributed according to population and the qualifications for franchise 
were not uniform. * 

4. Bribery and "Pocket" Boroughs. The owners of the “Poc¬ 
ket” boroughs obtained undue influence in the Commons. The mem¬ 
bers of the House of Lords through their influence over ‘pocket’ bor¬ 
oughs nominated a large number of members to the House of Com¬ 
mons. Bribery was general and it deteriorated moral tone ol the 

people. 

5 Repressive Policy of the Government. The Government had 
no sympathy with political reform and suspected every motion for 
reform as a conspiracy for revolution. The government freely used 
coercion to put down every agitation for political reform. People 
urgently demanded reform but the reactionary Tory ministry of Liver¬ 
pool persisted in its policy of repression, ^he Tory Government pass¬ 
ed several reactionary measures such as the Six Acts Corn Law, etc. 

It was only from the year 1822 that a change took place in the atti¬ 
tude of the Government when the moderate Tories ike Peel. Can- * 
ning and Huskisson took the place of hard lories like Addington 

and Castlereagh. , .. 

Q. What were the results of the Revolutionary and t 

Napoleonic periods for Europe? 

Ans. Results of the Revolutionary and the Napoleonic 
periods for Europe.— Hints for expansion: 

(i) Rise of the idea of equality before law for all classes in the 
.community. 

(ii) Rise of the idea of nationality. 

(iii) Rise of the idea of political freedom. 

(iv> Immediate result: a period of depression and suffering, owing 
to the reaction felt after the close of the long struggle. 

(v) Establishment of a new political system charactensed h by tjie 

™ r ’(For details see Answer to the Question-General importance 
and effects of the French Revolution—already discussed). 



CHAPTER XX111 

1. THE IRISH ACT OF UNION 

2. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

3. METHODIST MOVEMENT 

The Legislative Union of 1800 was the most 
miserable of failures.’' 

—SE1£I i y 


Q. Give a brief account of the Parliamentary Union between 
England and Ireland or the Act of Irish Union of 1800. How 
would you contrast it with the Scottish Act of Union passed in 
1707? Or. 


“The Legislative Union of 1800 was the most miserable of 
failures.” (Seeley). Comment. 

Causes of Irish Dissatisfaction. In Ireland ihcre had been a 
.growing spirit of dissatisfaction with the British Government from 
the beginning of the reign of George III. The Legislative depen¬ 
dence upon Great Britain, the harsh oppression to which the Roman 
Catholics, who formed the majority of the Irish people, were subject¬ 
ed and restrictions placed upon Irish trade led to an agitation for 
greater freedom. Protestants and Roman Catholics combined in 
opposition to the injustice of Government; and in 1878, the British 
Parliament, though strongly Protestant, removed some of the worst 
•disabilities under which Irish Roman Catholics laboured. At the 
same time the British Parliament withdrew some of the restrictions 
on Irish commerce and in 1872, through the efforts of Irish orator 
Henry Grattan. Ireland was granted legislative independence. 


Formation of the ‘United Irishmen . For a time, the Irish were 
appeased, but there were other causes for disaffection. The wretch¬ 
ed condition of the poor classes, and the need for complete religious 
freedom and reform of Parliament were strongly felt; and in 1791 
the influence of the French Revolution was scen'in Ireland bv the for¬ 
mation of the United Irishmen, a party consisting of both' Roman 
Catholics and Protestants with the object of severing Ireland from 
Great Britain and establishing an Irish Republic. The Irish looked 

n Ih* hep \ a ? d i ,r \ 179 £ an unsuccessful expedition was sent 

revolt d " t hl epr c CSS,0n an u d outra 8 e - were in a state of open 
hv ™ b Enmsc °rthy and Wexford, but they were 

routed by an army of Orangemen under General Lake at Vine Jar Hill 

Then ensued a Reign of Terror in Ireland. All prisoners were treat 

^traIS bvTom S an e rVr d CrU< ?% and horriblc deities were per- 

anv se^ice a small Fr^f and ° ran 2 enien alike. Too late to be of 
> service, a small French force landed in Ireland and routed a mili- 



tia force at Castlebar, but the French troops were afterwards defeated 
and compelled to surrender to the British general at Longford. 

Terms of the Act of Irish Union. When the rebellion was put 
down. Englishmen and Scotchmen turned their thoughts to a union 
of the Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland as the surest way 
of ending the disorder in Ireland. The Irish were strongly averse 
to the proposal; but the liberal gifts of plaee and money bought over 
the ‘opposition', and in spile of the oratory of Henry Grattan, the 
Irish Parliament agreed to the union. A similar measure was passed 
by Parliament at Westminster, and in 1800 the Union took place. 
The chief terms of the Union were: — 


1. From January 1. 1801. Great Britain and Ireland should form 
one kingdom and be called the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


2. There should be one Parliament for the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Ireland should be represented by thirty- 
two peers (twenty-eight temporal lords and four spiritual lords) and 
one hundred commoners. 


3. England and Ireland should have the same privileges with re¬ 
gard to trade. 

4. The churches of England and Ireland should be united in one 
Protestant Episcopal church. 

5. The laws and courts of each kingdom should remain unalter¬ 
ed except by Act of Parliament. 

6. Ireland should provide two-seventeenths of the national expen¬ 
diture. 


Results of the Irish Union. The Act of Irish Union was a sad 
failure. It did not solve the problem of religious disabilities of the 
Catholics who formed the bulk of the population. The Catholics 
were at the mercy of the Protestants, who though in minority, were 
powerful in the country. In order to remove the religious disabili¬ 
ties of the Irish Catholics. Pitt introduced a Bill known as the Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation Bill in 1801. But George III opposed the Bill and 
refused to give his assent. Pitt resigned. I he Act of Union, without 
removing the religious troubles of the Irish Catholics, was only a 
half-measure and it was bound to fail, for the Irish who were mainly 
Catholics had to pay tithes for the support of the Protestant Estab¬ 
lished Church. Besides, the Act of Union did not solve the lane 
problem. The poor farmers had to pay heavy taxes as before and 
there was great misery among them. 

The Irish Union Contrasted with the Scottish Union.—-Irish 
Union a Failure and the Scottish Union a Success. The Scott- 
ish Union was a success but the Irish Union was a a.hua The Scot- 
tish Union was the Union of two equal and free nations but the. 

Inion was not so The Scottish Union was brought about by com- 
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n rovil was not sought. It was a settlement by compulsion and not 
by consent and. therefore, it possessed no moral valid ay .. h was 
brouohi about by underhand means like the use of force, bnbery. etc. 
Pi U wanted to grant emancipation to the Irish Catholics but his plans 
failed diT to me opposition of the king. Thus the Act of Union 
onlv prolonged Protestant ascendancy and hence failed to pauty 
Ireland. Nothing was done to solve the economic and political pro¬ 
blems of Ireland. Hence before long the Irish Union failed and the 
Home Rule Movement became the burning topic of the Pnh century. 
The very fact that Ireland was not consulted nor taken into confidence 
left the Union full of defects. I he Act did not fully solve economic 
religious and political problems oj Ireland and so it was bound to fail. 


Causes of its Failure 

Economic Problem. The land problems were not solved and 
ihe aerarian difficulties remained as they were. I he taxes were still 
heavy" on poor farmers as before. The tenants could not enjoy the 
fixity of tenure and were at the mercy of the landlords. 

Religious Problem. Nothing was done to do away with the 
religious disabilities of the Catholics who formed the bulk of the 
population in Ireland. They had to labour under religious restric¬ 
tions and. though in majority, they had to pay tithes for the support 
of the Protestant Established Church. 


Political Problem. The union with Great Britain prevented the 
Irish from securing recognition to the national individuality. The 
symbol of Irish nationhood was sacrificed. 

Thus the Act which was passed with the most generous inten¬ 
tions failed most miseraby. 


The 18th century consequently ended with Catholic emancipation 
still unsecured, with the Irish land question still unsolved, and the Irish 
remaining a dissatisfied nation on the whole. 


The failure of the Irish Union was the deepest of the blots on 
Pitt's reputation as a statesman. 


Q. What do you understand by the phrase Industrial Re¬ 
volution? What were its causes or what changes took place in 
industry in the 18th century England? What were its economic, 
political, social and intellectual effects? Or, 

(1\U. 1955, 58; D.U. 1953, 57) 


What benefits and inconveniences did the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion bring to Great Britain? Or, (P.U. 1954) 

Why did Great Britain become industrially supreme in the 
latter half of the 18th century? Or, 

“The Industrial Revolution had momentous consequences”. 

Or. 

How did the Industrial Revolution affect the social and 
political life of the English people in the 19th century? 

(P.U. 1953, 52, 46, 43, 36) 


Meaning of the Industrial Revolution in the 18 th Century. 
In the latter half of the 18th century remarkable inventions led to in¬ 
creased production and revolutionized the character of British indus¬ 
try. Machinery for spinning and weaving flax, wool and cotton was 
introduced. The power to drive these machines was obtained from 
rivers. Bowlton and Watt transformed the steam engine into an in¬ 
exhaustible source of energy. The above changes combined with 
many other converted England, hitherto an agricultural country, into 
a manufacturing one. All these changes taken together are known 
bv the term Industrial Revolution. "Its essence was the adoption of 
large-scale production by means of power-driven machinery in big 
factories, which could only be established and maintained by a large 
expenditure of capital, and only worked by organized gangs of wage- 
earning hands." 


Causes of the Industrial Revolution 


1. Mechanical Inventions 


(a) Hargreave invented the Spinning Jenny in 1773. By it one- 
could spin several threads at a time. 

(b) Arkwright invented the Waterframe in 1773. This machine 
was driven by water and spinning was carried on by rollers. 

(c) Crompton invented the Mule in 1779. This machine com¬ 
bined the principles of the Spinning Jenny and Waterframe. 

(d) Cartwright invented a machine worked by steam in 1785. 

(c) Watt who had produced steam engine in 1760, improved it 
later on. Steam soon replaced water power in driving the new 

machinery. 

(f) Stephenson invented the first Locomotive in 1814. 

Humnhery Davy invented the safety lamp in 1815 for the 
use of miners Without 'its use employment of the steam power was 


upossible. 

These inventions threw minion of people out of work The 
lachincry which substituted labourers cheapened and quickened the 

utput of materials. 

2. Improvements in the Means of Transportation. The necessity 
or carrying the enormous quantity of goods turned out by the fee 
ories called for better means of transportation. Foulton,s steam bom 
The Clarmont” the first of its kind, was launched in 1807. William 
tolled constructed in 1873 a locomotive which worked fairly well. 

Stephenson perfected it. 

T U„ firct r mal in England was made by Brindley in 1758. o. 

1 rnd nf the 18th century London. Bristol. Liverpool and Hull were 
he end of tne i»in wm y , f , . iq.u cen t ury saw vast 

:onnected by water The tl ; Macadam first disclosed his 

of making roads by ^g Pieces 
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Wv n a i cton and big works fo^iron and steel goods. Goods were 
leiy factories, ana D scale and lhc manufacturers were anxious 

. m hnd'ncw markets for' the consumption of such good, BnUsh cmd 
was supplied to all parts of the world and lhc British ships visneu 

all corners of the globe. 

Fconomic Meets, (i) The introduction of machinery took the 
work out of the hands of the people and destroyed the domestic sys- 
t e m of industry. The factory system took the place of the old d 

mestic system. 

(ii) Competition in trade became keen, for the employment ol 
machines to industry increased production enormously. 

(iii) Many people who used to maintain themselves with manual 
labour were thrown out of work and their condition became extre¬ 
mely miserable. Small-scale manufacturers using old fashioned tools 
were driven out of the market by competition. Big capitalists became 
captains of industry and reaped good harvests. 

(iv) The distribution of wealth became more unequal than be¬ 
fore. The coffers of the wealthy were swelled and under them were 
working the starving under-paid millions. Society gradually became 
sharply div-ided into two hostile camps—the ‘Haves’ and ‘Have-nots.’ 

(v) Before the Industrial Revolution the population was the 
densest in the South and East of England. With the growth of fac¬ 
tories the population shifted towards the North and West where iron 
and coal were found in abundance. It resulted in the formation of 
new cities where factories had been set up. 

Political Effects, (i) New seats of industry sprang up. This 




led to many parliamentary reforms afterwards. The cities of North¬ 
ern England, which grew rapidly in size, demanded that they should 
not remain unrepresented in the English Parliament. 

(ii) The welding together of different parts of the country by 
the railway, steam boat, and telegraph deepened the sense of national 
unity. 

(iii) A keen struggle began between the capitalists and the work¬ 
men. 1 he workmen who had to work in unhealthy workshops and 
lor longer hours than before were oppressed by their masters and ^ 
were not given the wages they demanded. The unscrupulous me¬ 
thods of cut-throat businessmen caused great suffering. They paid 
the labourers ridiculously poor wages. Unemployment, distress ana 
poverty followed. It led to a struggle between capital and labour. 

(iv) It made England a rich country and thus it was able to 
save Europe from Napoleon. 

(v) I lie distress of the workmen under the factory system led 
to the Chartist Movement. 


(vi) A new class of men known as socialists arose who demand¬ 
ed reform for the labourers and wanted to ameliorate their condition. 

Social Effects, (i) Workmen had to work in factories which 
were at lirst poorly-ventilated and poorly-lighted and were extremely 
unhealthy. Woman and child labour was largely used because it 
was cheaper. They had also to work lor long hours in dirty, insani¬ 
tary and ill-ventilated factories. It led to the passing ot many lactory 

laws afterwards. 

(ii) The increase in urban population on account of the shift- 
ing of labouring classes from rural to urban areas led to many social 

evils and diseases. 

(ill) The labourers began to realise that their employers were 
becoming richer anti richer by exploiting them so they began to 
unite to° improve their lot by forming Trade Unions and by other 

methods. 

(iv) Widespread unemployment was another 
Industrial Revolution, which raised a serious problem for the nidus 


trialised countries. 

, n ... ,t h riortK The Industrial Revolution brought in a 
fnidice « * Inciividualism ’ By it each individual was to be 

Competition C rc\v u) habits vanished and new ones came 

Liberalism took its place. Old habits ™msneu of 

ment in the field of physical sciences. 

~ r.n.nnnn! Meets The system of local government had to 
be clanged'on "ccount of -the shifting of the population to new places 
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rural life in England during the 18th century, 
chief social and economic results. Or, 

What do you understand by the term, The^^conomic ^ife 
lution? What effect did it have on the social and economic 

of England? 

The Agrarian Revolution. A series of important improvements 
and chances in the methods of agriculture-the enclosure of land the 
breed of sheep and cattle, manure and tools, reclamation of waste land. 
£ lc _ w hich led to greater and better produce arc said to have 
brought about in England the Agrarian or Agricultural Revolution to¬ 
wards the later part of the 18th century. 

Agricultural Improvements and Changes. A scries of improve¬ 
ments in agriculture brought about what is known as the Agrarian 
Revolution. 

(i) Belter tools were invented and farming was done more 
scientifically. The soil which was now tilled more quickly and 
thoroughly with the help of new tools produced more. 

Jethro Tull invented a machine for sowing seed, which took the 
place of the human-sower, scattering seed from a basket. Tull’s 
machine was called a drill and lie described it in these words. It 
makes the channels, sows the seeds into them, and covers them at the 
same time, with great exactness and precision.’ 


(ii) The breed of sheep and cattle was improved. Bakcwell pro¬ 
duced a new breed of sheep which gave both wool and mutton and 
J ,set an example to many others to improve their breeds of sheep and 
cattle. 


The Leicestershire sheep bred by Bakewell were very fine ani¬ 
mals. The new breed of sheep were two or even three times as 
-heavy as the old. Charles Colling who followed Bakewell’s methods 
succeeded in producing the Shorthorn breed of cattle, which are now 
famous all over the world. 


(iii) Cultivation of turnips and clover was introduced and the 
system of rotation of crops was adopted. This increased the quanti¬ 
ty and raised the quality of the produce of the soil. 

Townshend adopted a new rotation of crops, still known as the 
Norfolk or four-course system. Under the old system, the farmer 
had to allow one-third of his land to lie fallow each year, since the 
soil would not bear corn crops more than two years running. Town¬ 
shend proved that by planting turnips and clover, all the land could 
always be kept under cultivation; and further that the planting of the 
turnips and clover had beneficial effects on the soil. Townshend’s 
rotation of crops was—turnips, barley or oats, clover, wheat. This 



system not onlv had the effect of improving the land but provided 
winter food for cattle, which meant fresh meat throughout the winter. 

(iv) New forms of manure were discovered and improved me¬ 
thods of drainage were introduced, so that land was not to be left un¬ 
cultivated for some time for regaining fertility. A scientific system 
of manuring removed defects of land and made it more productive 
by the use of certain chemicals. 

(v) New artificial food for cattle stock was discovered. 

(vi) Waste lands were reclaimed and made productive by enter¬ 
prising landowners. Marshes were drained and thus more land be¬ 
came "available for growing com. 

(vii) Areas of common land and open fields were permitted to 
be enclosed by individuals through Acts of Parliament and made 
productive. “The old fashioned open field system was renounced 
and the new system of ‘Enclosures’ took its place. * All these causes 
led to the improvement of agriculture and there was enormous in¬ 
crease in production. 

Attempts were made to protect English corn growers by pass- 
ins in 1773 and again in 1791 Corn Laws which prohibited import 
of corn when price was below a certain amount. 

Social and Economic Results, (i) The small farmers and yeo¬ 
men free-holders, who held their own small estates, had not the capi¬ 
tal for farming on a large scale with the help of the new scientific 
methods. Many of them, therefore.-sold their lands to the large land 
owners and migrated to the new towns to work in factories. The 
countryside suffered a severe drain in man-power. The importance 
of the capitalists in agriculture increased. 

(ii) Those with smaller holdings and the labourers suffered 
great hardship from the enclosure system. Now they could not gmze 
their cattle on the common pasture on account of enclosures. The 
big landowners were prospering and having additional fields, and 
the smaller holders were gradually disappearing A gulf was thus 
unconsciously opening between the mass of landless labourers and 

the capitalist farmers. 

(iii) The poor rates increased in the country districts and many 
of the dispossessed workers migrated to the new industrial centres 
to get work there. This led to the practical disappearance of he 
veomanry and other small free-holders many of whom sank to the 
position of labourers. The decrease in the population led to the 

growth of the rotten boroughs. 

(iv) The wages of the landless labourers did not rise with prices 

and the hish prices of corn meant starvation. To su PPk™®"‘ the ‘ 
insufficient wages the system of granting allowances sprang^ up 
Though humanitarian and well-meant in its origin 'f ^p' wages 
from risine. encouraged thriftless marriages and dissolute living, dis 
couragcd industry and efficient work, destroyed self-respect and pau- 
perised the poor.” 
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0 Sketch the career of John Wesley (i7°3—1791) and 
ment Q on the importance of his work, (Methodism Methodist 
Movement or Oxford Movement) and Evangelical Movement. 

The Methodist Movement. Causes which necessitated ymie re¬ 
form Movements. During the early part of the 18th century the con¬ 
dition of the people of England was deplorable-materially, morally 
and spiritually. Drunkenness, gambling, growth of fashions and for¬ 
malities, immorality and corruption were common parnculaHy 
among the upper classes. Religion was neglected. People lacked 
faith In the Church and had little idea of their obligations towards 
religion, country and humanity. Even the clergy were corrupt and 
sadly neclected their duties. It was the high time when reform was 
urgently "needed and things would have gone from bad to worse if 
zealous reformers had not appeared to undertake such a responsible 

task. 


John Wesley. John Wesley the founder of Methodism or Metho¬ 
dist Movement, was born in 1703, to a High Church clergy man, and 
a clever hard working mother who brought up her large family with 
unusual care and discipline. After taking his degree at Oxford, he 
stayed there as a Fellow of the Oxford University, and with his bro¬ 
ther and a few friends formed a group whose members lived very 
strictly regulated, methodical and pure lives. They spent many hours 
every day in study, prayer and meditation, and visited the sick and 
the wretched inmates of prisons. John Wesley was the most earnest 
of this very serious society, and, like some zealous monk of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, he was constantly setting himself a stricter standard of 
piety and duty, and calling himself to account for every moment of 
the day. Wesley possessed immense physical and mental energy, a 
strong and masterful character and great powers of organisation. 

“He was zealously aided by George Whitfield, a yet more dis¬ 
tinguished preacher, whose stirring eloquence captivated thousands.” 
The followers of the Methodist Movement were known as the Metho¬ 
dists because of the strictness and regularity of their lives. Some of 
the rules of their life were—to observe all church fasts and festivals, 
visit the sick and the prisoners and hold prayer-meetings once a week. 
Later on he went to Georgia as a minister and on his return after 
two years, he once more took up his work of reform. In 1739, he 
built the first of his chapels at Bristol, and thus laid the foundation 
of the regular Methodist Societies in London. The same year saw 
introduction of the system of open-air preaching which was adopted 
to carry the message of the Gospel to the people. 


John Wesley, along with his colleagues, continued his work very 
vigorously. John and Whitfield worked very hard and delivered 
thousands of sermons to large audiences. During his long life Wes¬ 
ley is said to have travelled 250.000 miles on horse back and preach¬ 
ed some 40,000 sermons. Their preaching produced a marvellous 
effect on all classes—the miners of the Cornwall, the soldiers in the 
army, the negroes in Georgia as well as a selection of fashionable 
society in London. Their activities, however, were not confined to Eng- 



land and Wales alone, they made tours across the Atlantic and in 
other lands. 

John Wesley had no desire to found a distinct sect and through¬ 
out his life he remained a member of the Church of England. But 
gradual I v the Movement became independent of the Church because 
his teachings concerning sin and conversion were not liked by the 
Anglican Church. The''chapels which he had built were meant as 
supplements to the parish church but gradually they became rivals. 
In 1784. John Wesley instituted the system of ordination of ministers 
and after his death his followers formed themselves into a separate 
organization. At the present time throughout the world, there are 
nearh. lilty thousand preachers and nearly thirty million members 
belonging to the Wesleyan order. 

John Weslev was not only the founder of a new religious organ¬ 
ization. but he was also a great social reformer as well as a great 
religious thinker. It was mainly due to his influence and untiring 
efforts that the principles of kindness and humaneness, which became 
verv prominent in the latter part of the eighteenth century were in¬ 
troduced in the English society. It was he again, who once more 
revived Christianity m England. A great French thinker, who visit¬ 
ed England just after the succession of George I, was of opinion that 
there was no religion in England and there is no doubt that during 
the early sears of the Hanoverian rule. England was lacking in reli¬ 
gious activities and enthusiasm. It was Wesley who once more res¬ 
tored Christianity to England and largely reformed the life of the 
English people. “The larger sympathy of man with man especially 
marks the eighteenth century as a turning point in the histoiv of the 

human race.” 

The Evangelical Movement. The movement was started at the 
end of the eighteenth century. It was a sort of a revival of the 
early Puritanism and therefore affected both the church and other 
non-conformist bodies. It produced no new church but by its acti¬ 
vities made itself widely felt and did much to uplift the masses. I 
founded missionary societies, the Bible Society, and Sunday school 
system, and did much to promote the movement for the abolition f 

negro slavery.” 

Influence and Results of the Methodist Movement 

Moral Reformation in England. 1. The mass of the P eo P^’ 
who were abandoned by polite society to their own barbarous hab - 

gradually reclaimed, and at length completely reformed a large^ body 
of men. who. wihout their exerttons. would still have h“ n * s “ 
in the deepest spiritual darkness, and the grossest moral turpitude. 


i 


Ehvatism 


no 


life. “The Methodists roused many thousands to lead new \ \ u 

rgulated lives and to give up sloth, bad habits ; b ™'‘‘ . ' \ et llr 
N vhich thev had been addicted. There was a change for the hater 
in the lives of the people, particularly the poor and the low class > 
who were leading a life of moral degradation. 

o The influence of Wesley did not cease with his death. At 
the lime of his death in 1791. he had sixty thousand p owers in 
Great Britain, and had already ordained a number of Methodist min¬ 
isters. To-dav there are millions of Methodists, and the name j 
Wesley is honoured wherever English is spoken. So strongly did the 
wandering life of Wesley impress itself on the movement that Wes¬ 
leyan ministers to-day must change their district every three >ears. 
and overseas, Wesleyan ministers are to be found in the loneliest parts 
of the world. But the burning eagerness to help outcasts by joy¬ 
ous preaching of the Gospel, as well as by practical sympathy, has 
become more thc feature of that powerful modern offshoot of Wesleyan* 
ism. the Salvation Army. 


3. The influence of Wesley and the Methodists did much to 
produce a kindly and humane feeling and to develop practical efforts 
to deal with poverty and misery. As a result of this, philanthropic 
movement and humanitarian reforms followed in the 19th century. 


Wesley's influence left within the Church of England itself a 
strong body of “Evanglicals” who did much to produce a stronger 
sense of personal religion and to promote good works and philan¬ 
thropic efforts. One of the best results, both of Methodism and 
Evangelicalism, was the growth of a more humane spirit and kindly 
feeling in English life, which led in lime to the abolition of slave 
trade, freeing of slaves within the British Empire, reform of penal 
system and jails, improvement of the lot of the factory workers and 
working classes, removal of evil practices, etc. 


A great historian thus writes about John Wesley, "He exercised 
a great influence on the life of his countrymen in the 18th century. 
He turned his attention to social questions and tried to deal effectively 
with the problem of poverty. He was, above all. a religious teacher. 
It is the imperishable story of John Wesley that he restored Christian¬ 
ity to its proper place as a living force in the personal creed of men 
and in the life of the nation.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


GEORGE IV (1820—30) 


“There never was an individual less regretted by 
his fellow creatures than this deceased king" 

—The Times 


George's Accession. In 1820. on his father s death George suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. He had already exercised the power of a 
monarch during the last nine years of his father's reign, for in 1810 
George III had become quite insane. When the Prince Regent be¬ 
came^ King George IV. the change had no political significance and 

things went on exactly as before. 

His Character. He was vain, selfish, pleasure-loving and idle. 
He had no care for the nation's prosperity but thought simply of the 
gratification of his personal desires. He was thoroughly a man of 
disreputable character and by this he lowered the position of the 
Crown in the estimation of his subjects. His life was shamefully evil, 
most unworthy of the head of a grea kingdom. His people had no 
love for him.' “He was the next champion immoral king of England 

after Charles II.” 

The Cato Street Conspiracy. A month after the coronation of 
George IV, twentv-five men with Thistlewood as their leader hatched 
a plot to murder'all the ministers at a dinner. The conspiracy was 
found out and those who took part in it were arrested. l our of the 
conspirators were executed and live transported for life. 


Trial of Queen Caroline. Queen Caroline was neglected by her 
worthless husband George IV. and had been living abroad for six 
years. When she wished to take her place as Queen in 18-0. the 
king made the ministers to bring in a Bill to dissolve the marriage. 
After a long trial the Bill was dropped, but the king refused to let 
Queen Caroline's name be read in the Church service. She, however. 

died a few days after. 

Q. Describe briefly the reforms under George IV, or ‘The 
reign of George IV opened the period of Reform or The Reac¬ 
tion was followed by a period of Reforms under George I . 

Justify. 


George IV's Reign a “Period of Reform .” The period of dis¬ 
tress which followed the Battle of Waterloo was over and so was the 
Tory Government. The Government adopted a changed and sympa- 
thetic attitude towards popular feelings and aspirations from the year 
1822. The moderate Tories like Peel. Canning and Huskisson began 
a liberal policy and identified themselves with a number of reforms 



in all spheres of national Me, thus creating an ‘Epoch of Reform . 
Some of P the important reforms were briefly as follows. 

Huskisson's Industrial and Commercial Reforms. Huskisson 

•he President tf .he IJ^l >"“on 
commercial policy of the> counti y.^ ^ making combinal ion of 

many articles• C- P , reP ealed the Navigation Act which 

dosed ie the P Brhish harbours to ships of other countries. H e ™ade 
treaties with foreign Powers. Protection which had so long been he 
keynote of England's commercial policy was thrown out and the 

policy of reciprocity was introduced. 

In 1827. Lord Liverpool retired. Canning 
Peel, Wellington and the old Tories resigned, 
formed his own party, but he too died in 1827. 

Canning was succeeded by Lord Goderich 


formed a ministry. 
Canning, however. 

in 1827. He was 


simply incompetent for the post and resigned. In 1828. Wellington, 
the hero of Waterloo, assumed ofiice. Ihe old Tones came back 
to power. Peel became Home Secretary and the Leader of the Com¬ 
mons. Huskisson and other Canningites resigned and the lories had 

their own way. . . 

Peel's Reforms as Home Secretary.— Reform of the Criminal 
1 aw At the beginning of the century there were no less than 200 
crimes which could be punished by hanging. Any one. for instance, 
who stole fish out of a pond, who hunted in the king s forests or 
who damaged Westminster Bridge was liable to be hanged. Ihe 
House of Commons had again and again voted that men should no 
longer be put to death for such things, but the House of Lords had 
been obstinate. Peel insisted that milder punishment than death 
should be imposed on those who had been guilty of at least a hun¬ 
dred of these small crimes. Ihe House of Lords gave way. and it 
became known that there was at least one man in the Government 
who could be trusted to make wise improvements. 

Repeal of the Navigation Act of 1651. In 1815 the Naviga¬ 
tion Act was repealed for America and then for Portugal. In 1823 
the Act was totally repealed and other Acts were passed in the direc¬ 
tion of free trade and this tended to increase English trade. 

Labour Acts. In 1824, Labour Acts were passed by which the 
laws allowing a magistrate to fix the wages of labourers, and prevent¬ 
ing workmen from 'travelling to different parts of the country for em¬ 
ployment were repealed. An Act was passed by which combina¬ 
tions of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing wages were 
declared legal. 


Repeal of the Test anil Corporation Acts, (1828). At the ins¬ 
tance of Lord John Russel, the Ministry of Wellington repealed the 
lest and Corporation Acts in 1828 and thus removed the disability 
of the Dissenters. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act, (1829). Roman Catholics of 



the British Isles were suffering from certain serious disabilities, for ins¬ 
tance they were not entitled to become members of Parliament nor 
could they hold any government post. 

Pitt the Younger at the time of the passing of the Irish Act of 
Union had promised the Roman Catholics that he would remove the 
disabilities under which they laboured and raised their rights and status 
equal to those of the Protestants; but he could not fulfil the promise 
as George ill was against giving them any rights. The Roman Catho¬ 
lics made up their mind to put up a tough fight to win equal rights 
with the Protestants. Accordingly in 1823. the Roman Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation was formed to agitate for the removal of the Catholic disabili¬ 
ties. The new movement started under the leadership of Daniel 
O'Connell, a clever and eloquent Irish barrister. 

O'Connell was elected member for Clare, in 1828, but could not 
take his seat as he was a Catholic. There was great excitement in 
the country and civil war seemed imminent. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton surveyed the situation most calmly and decided for a surrender. 
Peel and the King gave their consent. The Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was forced through the Parliament in 1829 with the aid of Whigs 
and Canningites. By it 

1. The Catholics were allowed to sit in Parliament; 

2. The Catholics could hold all offices except those of a Regent. 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 

3. The Catholic Association was dissolved: 

4. The franchise was raised from 40 shillings treeholder to £ ID 
holders. 

With the passage of the Bill the Tory Party was shattered. 

The Reform of Police, (1829). Another improvement of a dif¬ 
ferent kind was effected by Peel. The detective police of London 
did not efficiently discharge their duty. Peel introduced much better 
policemen who were well-disciplined and the old inefficient police¬ 
men were dismissed. The example was afterwards imitated in the 
rest of Eneland. The nickname of ‘Peeler’, which is sometime used 
for a policeman, is derived from Peel's surname and the other nick¬ 
name of ‘Bobby’ from his Christian name Robert. 

Jail Reform. The condition of jails in England had been very 
miserable for a long time. Diseases in jail were very common, for 
no attention was paid to the improvement of sanitary conditions. 
New and young offenders were put along with old and hardened cri¬ 
minals with the result that the character of the young offenders was 
spoiled. The treatment meted out to the prisoners was most in¬ 
human and they were not let off from the jail unless they had satisfi¬ 
ed the jailor by paying him the jailor's fees, despite orders for their 
immediate release. 

John Howard, a great philanthropist, was shocked to see the 
miserable conditions prevailing in jails, and he devoted himself to the 




task of jail reform. He visited the jails in England and all over 
Europe and brought home to the people the necessity of improving 
jail conditions. By his propaganda, pamphlets and preachings, he was 
able to convince the people about the importance of showing a more 
humane treatment to the prisoners. After his death the noble work 
of jail reform was continued vigorously by an English lady. Eliza¬ 
beth Fry. Influenced by the energetic efforts of John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry the Government took steps to improve jails and the 
• prisoners were soon much better than what they were a century back. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Greek War of Independence 
(1821—1829). 

Ans. The Greek War of Independence (1821—1829) 

Causes. For nearly four centuries the Greeks had been a down¬ 
trodden race, subjected to various forms of cruelly and tyranny b\ 
the Turkish Government. The Christian subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey were not prepared to tolerate any more his mis-government 
and oppression. Feelings of nationality among the Greeks had been 
roused by the “Association of Friends” and the Greeks were now 
determined to release themselves from the control of the oppressive . 
rulers. 


In their struggle for independence, the Greeks had the sympathy 
of George Canning, Lord Byron, and many other Englishmen, some 
« of whom volunteered their services against the Turks. 

, Events. The Greeks fought heroically and continued their struts- 
gle for independence for more than five years. The Sultan of Tur- 
key found the Greek revolt difficult to put down, and called in the 
aid of his vassal. Mehcmet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt. Mehemct Ali ' 
sent his army to Morea, the centre of the Greek revolt, and a war 
ot extermination commenced, whereupon Canning brought about‘a 
coalition between England. Russia and France to interfere in order 
to end the struggle between the Turks and the Greeks. The Turks ’ 
refused to accept a truce as proposed by the allied Powers At the 
refusal of the Turks the allied fleets of England. Russia and France 

lHC Turk,Sh Und Esyptian fleets ut lhc Battle of Navarino ' 

Results The victory at the Battle of Navarino in 18^7 nr.eii 
cally secured the independence of Greece Twn <•. ~ . ' 

Policies ° f D ° meStic and foreign 

decessor (CaftkreTghJ’^HoHaTis\his°£ d mdicated by his P re ‘ 
foreign policy of Canning? Or correct estimate of the 

• j * . 1958. 55, 4!* i 

Can^nT & Or. the forci 8 n of Castlereagh and 

“The accession of Canning to the Foreign Office was an event 
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of real significance alike for England and for Europe.” Discuss. 

(P.U. 1953, 50) 

Castlereaeh controlled the foreign policy in the Ministry of Lord 
Liverpool from 1812 to 1822. Castlereagh committed suicide in a 
fit of depression in 1822 when Lord Liverpool selected Canning as 
Foreign Secretary. Canning was a great force in the House of Com¬ 
mons" by virtue of his great ability as a practical statesman, his elo¬ 
quence and his forceful personality. 

Cannings Domestic Policy. Canning belonged to the liberal 
•md enlightened section of the Tory party. He had much in common 
with the" Whigs and his followers, the Canningites were afterwards' 
merged in the Whig party. He very well understood the needs of the 
suffering people and was in perfect sympathy with them. He gave 
full support to the commercial measures of Huskisson and to Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation but he was opposed to Parliamentary reform, 
thus stood “half-wav between the new and the old. Like Peel and 
Huskisson—Tories of the liberal school of thought. Canning aban¬ 
doned the old unintelligent reactionary policy in favour of one ot 

moderate reform. 

Canning's foreign Policy.-Its Principles. (1) Canning intense- 
lv loved hit country and his constant anxiety was to safeguard the 

interests of England and keep peace. He wanted to keep England 

aloof from continental complications and to £oll ° w ‘ he .P" nup 
‘non-intervention.’ He held that each country should have perfect 
freedom to manage its own affairs without any external interference. 
But he favoured Intervention in continental affairs when the interests 
of England required it. In his foreign policy, he had m tacU^one 

witlf the SHI™ "nfiSivJ of «he age. unlike his 

a mystery and they began tube '^’.'heleac iona” par" the 

' Alliance. The rulers of RwA Austria^ P-ss.a^and 

Spain formed the Holy A ’ lla "“ ap ^ e rstlnding between nations but 
by promoting goodwill and better u was to aid one another 

in fact their object in for political 

in repressing the growth of rep . lhosc of thcir neighbours, 

reform in their own territories andla democratic and nationa 

They wanted to put down ruthlessly all » Britain was asked 

movement and suppress liberty ‘ lhe Alliance. Canning set 

to join, but she refused { ° cou " ie ™' emphatically protested against 
his face against the Holy Alliance a i P f countries which 

the policy of interfering in the internal affairs ot otner 

-the Holy Alliance had adopted. 

A „«o * 



force of arms. Canning protected Spain. The great historian Davies 
writes, “The English statesman George Canning had predicted that 
Napoleon would eventually be defeated by a war of nations, and that 
this war of nations would start in Spain. His prediction was amply 
verified.” 

Spanish Colonies. The Holy Alliance wanted to aid Spain in 
putting down the risings in the Spanish-American colonies against 
Spain but Britain prevented France and the Holy Alliance from sup¬ 
pressing the independence of the Spanish Colonies. 

Fortified by the strong support of the American President Monroe, 
.he recognised the independence of the Spanish colonies in America.” 
With justifiable pride he could say, “i called in the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old.” for it was with help from British 
volunteers that Spanish-American Colonies managed to break away 
from the mother country and set up independent republics. 

Creece. In 1821 the Greeks rose in revolt against the Turkish 
masters. Canning's policy was to stand aside and allow the Greeks 
to fight out their cause. But when the combined forces of the Sultan 
.and the Pasha of Egypt were crushing Greek resistance. Canning 
changed his mind and sided with France and Russia for the protection 
of the Greeks. With the destruction of the Egyptian fleet at the Bat¬ 
tle of Navarino. Greek independence was practically secured. 

Portugal. Canning prevented France and Spain from interfering 
with the newly-formed constitutional government of Portugal. 

Government by Congress. Canning also objected to the gov¬ 
ernment of Europe by Congress, as favoured by the despotic powers. 

Foreign Prestige of England. Under Canning British influence 
was used to promote constitutional government throughout Europe. 
Ordinarily England was against interference in the affairs of Europe, 
but when it did interfere, it did so with commanding force. Under 
Canning England was supreme over the whole continent and it owed 
its foreign prestige to him. 

(b) How far Canning continued on a Road indicated by Cas- 
tlereagh. This is true that England owed her foreign prestio e to both 
Castlereagh and Canning but one cannot altogether admit" the truth 
of the statement that “Canning merely continued on a road indicated 
by his predecessor (Castlereagh)”. Of course Canning followed the 
foreign policy as set by his predecessor Castlereagh but not in the 
same spirit on his becoming Foreign Secretary in 1822. Canning be- 
San a new hberal foreign policy. A comparison and contrast of the 
lorugn policy as pursued by them will enable us to iudoe for ourscl 

Cal11erea^h* C ‘° - a rS^a^t 

points°in th/ c^isofa^ntrasf £ thff ^ ° r ?***, 
Canning and Castlereagh 0f the forel S' n P°l>cy of 
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Canning was a Tory, but he belonged to the liberal section of the 
Tories." Once the personal relations between them were so much 
strained that Canning thought of accepting a responsible post in 
India. Canning was "about to embark as Governor-General of India 
when he heard" of the suicide committed by Castlereagh. On his. 
death Canning became Foreign Secretary in 1822. 

2. Both were opposed to the policy of the Holy Alliance but 
Canning was its stronger opponent. The Holy Alliance formed bet¬ 
ween Russia. Prussia "and Austria apparently declared that its ob¬ 
ject was to keep peace in Europe and maintain good understanding 
between the nations of Europe, but in fact it aimed at putting down 
every constitutional agitation and struggle for popular rights and liber-, 
tv in any country including their own. Truly speaking, it wanted 
to continue despotism and suppress aspirations of the people. Where¬ 
as Castlereagh simply kept aloof from the Holy Alliance. Canning 
condemned "its policy in strong words and opposed its unholy activi¬ 
ties, with all the force at his command. 


3. Both adopted the policy of ‘non-intervention' but Canning 
interpreted it in his own way and applied it to his own satisfaction. 
He was of opinion that ordinarily England would not interfere in the 
affairs of other nations, but she may have to interfere in the end, 
when the parties concerned could not come to an amicable settle¬ 
ment and the war became inevitable. Moreover, if England interfer¬ 
ed at all, she must do so with a commanding force; she must be sup¬ 
reme over the whole continent, and any association of European 
powers that offered a menace to this supremacy, must be suppressed. 

4. Castlereagh was in favour of holding periodical congresses in 
Europe in order" to resolve the differences of parties and create bet¬ 
ter understanding between nations, but Canning did not countenance 
the idea. He was strongly against intervention in the affairs of other 

States. Canning wanted that each country should manage As o\\n 

alfairs without interference of any outside influence. His mo o was. 
“Every nation to itsef, and God for us all. 

S Canning was more particular about the ‘interest of Great 
Britain *an Castlereagh. In his foreign policy he had a way* ome 
thing in view and which he could not forget-thatwas ^ 

Great Britain. His constant anxiety was to keep Gre< t Br.ta £ 
from Euopean politics and protect its interests a. . ’ b t hc 
ed to make England strong and supreme on the con mem 
would like to use its strength and influence to promote cc n tit 

ism against despotism. 



CHAPTER XXV 


WILLIAM IV—THE SAILOR KING (1830—37) 

"The House is not the representative of the peo¬ 
ple of Great Britain, it is the representation of 
nominal boroughs of ruined and exterminated 
towns of noble families, of wealthy indivi¬ 
duals, of foreign potentates." 

—Tut Younger Pitt 


His Accession. George IV was succeeded by his brother Wil¬ 
liam IV, a rough sailor-king. The year of his accession was a mom¬ 
entous one in Europe. It was a year of revolutions in the West. 
Charles of France was driven from the throne, and Louis Phillip was 
made a constitutional monarch. The Belgians rose against the Dutch. 
Thus the vain dream of the powers who met in the Congress at 
Vienna to make a final settlement of Europe was totally frustrated. 
The Poles whose country had long been divided bv Austria, Prus¬ 
sia and Russia rose in rebellion. Thus the year 1830 was a vear of 
revolutions and the revolts, and full of great' political significance. 

His Character. He was a simple and homely man. He was 
easy-going, good-natured and well-meaning. He had been a sailor 
and had passed through all the grades of the service. He was genial 
in his ways and very popular with his subjects. Unlike his brother 
Oeorge. he was a man of upright character and plain manners. 

Q. Review the causes that brought the question of parlia- 

SHES* “ “ - Ka sas 

. ’ (U U - 19o3, 55; P.U. 1054, 58) 

Give a brief account of the Movement for ^ 

form which culminated in the Reform Act'of 1832 H^w dTJ♦?*' 
movement affect the balance of political power in' G ”°aT Britain" 

parliamentary* 
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no doubt, but it did not represent the ? soverei S" body. 
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rons by carrying out their wishes. The House of Commons was thus 
a most undemocratic body, as it did not represent the people. The 
House was controlled by the Crown and great landowners. 

On one occasion the Younger Pitt rightly said, “The House is 
not the representative of the people of Great Britain; it is the repre¬ 
sentative of nominal boroughs of ruined and exterminated^towns of 
noble families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” 


2. Electoral changes had not kept pace with Economic Deve- 
lopment. Many ruined and insignificant boroughs continued return- 
inn members to Parliament, while the big commercial towns that had 
sprung up as the result of the Industrial Revolution, returned no 
members. Some old towns were reduced to mere hamlets and yet 
returned members whereas new towns and cities like Manchester, 
Birmingham. Leeds. Sheffield, Halifax, etc., went unrepresented. 
Manufacturers, merchants, professional men and all who were lead- 
inn the Industrial Revolution had no voice in the Government, lhere 
was, therefore, an urgent necessity of redistributing the seats. 

3 The System of Representation was not Satisfactory. There 
was no uniformity of franchise, as for instance in counties forty 
shillings freeholders and a few other classes had the right of voting, 
in some boroughs the rate-payers were entitled to vote; in o her^ 
only the hereditary freemen; in some only members of the town* 
council had the right to vote. The system of franchise was there¬ 
fore most inquitous and needed a thorough and immediate revision. 

4 The House of Commons was controlled by Great land-own- 
ers The great land-owners controlled the House of Commons by 
exerting direct influence over counties and indirect .nfluencem bor¬ 
oughs S Bribery and corruption were rampant. Conditions were most, 
disgracefuland overhauling of parliamentary system was badly need- 

' The Younger Pitt once said. “The House is not the representa¬ 
tive of the people of Great Britain, it is the representnon of nominal 

boroughs of ruined and exterminated towns, of j gl7 f 

wealthy individuals, of fore.gn potentates It 
“that seats were bought and sold like tickets at t P 

Progress of the Reform Bill or the Struggle over the 
1810 Lord Grey's Ministry came into. power 9^ k usse1- £ 
the matter of parliamentary reform., J Reform M in the House of 

member of the ministry, introduced the Reform BUt n the 

Commons. He pointed out the “ u e ° £ ‘ farge and>pulous towns 

rotten boroughs returned members whereas large ar> P P e nted. 

such as Leeds, Birmingham Manchester etc r 1 members 

The ministry proposed to take ‘ he 8 , hus vacated, to large 

from small boroughs and to give the s f a . ’ 1 House 0 f Commons, 
towns. The first Reform Bill was defeated " time. Tt 
After a general election it was introduce rejected by the Lords, 
passed through the House of c ° m ™ ons b “ n * d ' W f urio is riots in different 

™4’o1 .‘he « to create new peers to 



defeat the ‘opposition’. The ‘opposition’ itself yielded to the demand* 
of the Reformers. The Reform Bill was introduced for the third time 
in 1832 and was passed. 

Its Main Provisions (1). Redistribution of Seats. 1. All 
boroughs containing less han two thousand inhabitants were disfran¬ 
chised and thus 111 seats were made vacant. 

2. All boroughs with a population between 2,000 and 4,000 were 
to return only one member to the Parliament and thus 32 seats were 
made vacant. 


In all 143 seats made vacant by disfranchising small boroughs 
were distributed among the large countries and towns which were not 
so far adequately represented. 

(II) Franchise. 1. In boroughs any house-holder paying £10. 
and upwards got the franchise, i.e., the right of voting. 

2. In counties, all who owned lands worth £ 10 a year or who* 

paid a yearly rental of £ 50 for their holdings, were given the fran¬ 
chise. 


The net result was the addition of some 455 thousand elector* 
to the old, an addition which more than tripled the electorate. “Thus 
altogether 455,000 additional persons came on the list of voters” 
Before the passage of this Act there were only 160 thousand voter* 

Ifon of W 16°millLn 8 d> Wi '' eS - ‘ ,e ' and a " d Scotland wilh a P«Pul»- 

The Tories were led to think that the Reform Act would revo- 
Iunomse England, but in fact it was only a mild measure. In spite 

on/nf ?P parent ,r »«ase in the number of voters, only one person 
ut of 22 persons of the whole population of England h id a^vntr* 
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Of 1832 and point out its defects and shortcomings. In what 
ways was it not a final setttement Or^ a 

How far did the Reform Act of 1832 make urea 
democratic country? 

the effects and significance of the reform act 

1 The Reform Act of 1832 transferred the political power from 
the lords and landowners lo ,he middle *us broke down 

^"Tuniformity of franchise in boroughs was introduced for the 

first time. weakened over the Lower 

3 . The House of Lords !had its cony dence . Till the Re- 

House which became const ' , definitely superior to the 

form Ac. of 1832 the House of Lord was^defin P The House 

House of Commons and it » erc £®“ a . ils members were nominat- 
of Commons was a subserv'ent bod^ .x ^ (q a „ mea . 

ed by the House of Lords a “ lt p , y 83 t 2 the House of Commons 

their names into c c t Liberals (large-minded) to accom- 

tications) and the Whigs brought a great change 

module new changes Thus the Act ot iso ^ 

in the character of old part.es-the Wh gs a ^ ^ ^ j( ac _ 

5 . The importance of the RcR,r ™ bT h c Bill did not 
tually did but what it ultmiately cj ^ ^ - Thoug h it did not 
bring in democracy but P^^ ^ng 4 step in that direction.” The 

~5.ii/i-i »"«--»- *• 

° thC 6 . The bond between the C omrfonsr n Thc®mem- 

mony between them d?a« from the middle class 

bers of the House of Commons utional rig hts. 
which was now conscious ot to be compared with this 

7 . -No law since JeMUfR ^ influence o£ the Crown and 
Act in importance. u "^creased the political power of the nud 

fUrlhCr " 

the franchise. . f ,op t hc “modern Magna 

„ n-ttS " ““ 

c, ciriti ^ 
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The'way the first Reform Act was passed clearly pointed out 
that sovereign power lay with the House of Commons and not with 
the House of Lords. 


Shortcomings and character of the Reform Act. I he Act was 
not a final settlement. It was not the sovereign remedy for all elec¬ 
toral at id political ills. 


1. The Reform Act was large in scope and was wisely conceived 
but failed to satisfy the working classes. The Act did not give the 
right of vote to labourers and to the poor middle class. The average 
ratio of voters to the whole population of Great Britain was about 
one to thirty. Complete democracy was brought about by the Re¬ 
form Acts of 1807 and 1884 and then by the 4th and 5th Reform 
Acts of 1918 and 1928. 


2. The Reform Act led to the development of a new movement 
known as Chartism, for the Act gave a rude shock to the hopes of 
the labourers and artisans and fell short of their political aspirations. 
The Act was not a final settlement. It was not the sovereign remedy 
of all electoral and political ills. 

3. The Act broke the principle of aristocracy though it failed 
to establish democracy in the country in the real sense. It only 
marked the beginning of the transition of political power from aristo¬ 
cracy to democracy and could not go beyond that. 

4. The Act failed to secure representation for minorities. 

‘ The Reform Act of 1832 marked a revolution in English 
History, but a revolution of a very English kind". 


The Reform Act of 1832 in English history, was a revolution as 
it transferred political power from the landed aristocracy to the mer¬ 
cantile and middle class elements. But, unlike the European revolu¬ 
tions, it was not attended with violence and bloodshed. On the con¬ 
trary, it was passed by constitutional means, and was loyally accepted 
and put into effect by the whole people, both those who had resisted 
it and those who had pressed for it by every means constitutional. 
Again, the Reform Act was not a very democratic measure; it destroy¬ 
ed, no doubt, the monopoly of political power by the landed aristo- 
cracy ant forced them to give a share of it to the middle classes; but 

labourers 1 " 56 ^ bcyond ,he reacl1 of artisans and agricultural 


In that the Act transferred political power from the aristocracy 
and the great land-owners to the middle classes, the traders and the 
manufacturers it was a great revolution in the constitutional history 
of England. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it brought no 
new change of principle. Only the evils and abuses (briben in 
equality of representation, etc., etc.) were removed and the system f 
representation was reformed. There was nothing new but the oh 
principles were adapted to new circuimt-.nr^ t , • 
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riohtly said that, "the Reform Act of 1832 marked a revomuou 
Enalish history, but a revolution of a very English kind. 

“ o Give an account of the reforms or beneficial measures, 
that were carried out in the reign of William IV or the work of 
the First Reform Parliament. Or, 

Describe the principal measures of social and economic ame¬ 
lioration adopted after passing- of the first Reform Act. Or, 

Give a brief account of the social and economic reforms m 
England in the first half of the 19th century. (P.U. 19o2) 

, Th _ o.iestion means that we should describe the reforms of 
thc Ji ns of Siorge IV and William IV). The period of reforms 
which opened in the reign of George IV. continued during the reign 
of William IV and durinsz the seven years’ time many useful reforms 
antMbeneficial measures were passed. Some of them may be noted 

as follows:— --- . e 

Parliamentary Reforms, 1832. The first Reform Act of 

M. A sss. "iwrss 

ss? aarsar « 

ss 

bv John Hawkins, began to carry on a ucrat ive sHveuaa Qes 

Africa and West Indies or Southerni States of America. ^ 

were captured from the west coas very inhuman as they 

and America to be sold as had become more than hun- 

were treated like animals. ‘ Rritain had the Greatest 

of the Slave Trade. ■ he william' Wilberforce, a prominent 

ciety were Thomas Clarkson and Younger. The British 

member of Parliament and a friend^of^“J^House of Corn- 

merchants resisted abolition of 5te excrtion of wilberforce 

mons could pass no Bill. ... consc i en ce to the bestial nature 

and Clarkson in rousing P ess Q f t b e movement. In 1807. 

of the trade ensured tne ultimatesuec ' J Tn 1833 Grea t Bn- 

the Abolition Act ended the ... . slaverv in British dominions. 

tain went a step further and p ' , British planters in West 

To compensate the loss sustained Y £ 20 million was voted 

Indies and in other overseas regions a sum of t ZU mn 
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to them by the British Parliament. At the same time, the slaves 
were to work as apprentices to their old masters for a definite period. 
But the apprentice system was a sad failure and led to the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in 1838. 

(iii) Poor Law Reforms. The Poor Law had been there since 
the time of Elizabeth but no distinction was made between the able- 
bodied and the disabled and grants were made to supplement wages. 
Ihe Poor Law Reform Act of 1834 provided that in future no out¬ 
door relief should be given to any but the aaed and the infirm The 
able-bodied persons must go to work-houses lo earn relief. 

. • f ^ • - were in a bad condition. 

Essential functions such as street-cleaning, drainaue and liehtinq were 

performed by special bodies sel up by Local Acts of Parliament 

he sanitary condition in towns was generally injurious to health and 

morals. The Municipal Reform Act of 1835 set up elected munici- 

polities in every town of a certain size, with powers to raise rates 

This gave a chance to public-spirited men to render public service 
and things very much improved. ucc 

• I I)* Judicial Reforms. In 1833, Parliament established the Judi- 
ual Committee of the Privy Council, which eventually became the 
centra, court of appeal for the whole Empire. It rearmed Ihe land 

which'were^malntaining 1 elemcntimySchool"* ‘° S ° cieties 

increased and a Committee of the ’ ,he = ran,s we re 

— This nC warth e S< begin„‘ng a of 

on thr'initjaT^ve^of^lfo'M^Ashley 1 (affenvards^L^iM Fa 5 ,or >' Acl 
prohibited the emplovment of children ^.ndlr L d Sh f lesbur y>- It 
hours of work to nine a dav w n * uncler n *ne and reduced the 

•he factories and see that the Jw S wemldS'to '° 8 ° r ° UnU 

- ■» 

li™ half of the^hirilmufy w^ U j r ‘a oo Were .t“"' wl 'ho 

Poor Law Reforms Education p , Refo r rm \ Abolition of Slavery, 

Public Health Act. Mines Ac° (For dllJ .- eS ', Slation - Pcn;l1 Cod'c. 
Answer). ' details please consult previous 
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QUEEN VICTORIA (1837—1901) 

"The Victorian Age was a century of hope. It 
was also an era of crowded activity in political, 
economic, social and intellectual sphere. 

Her Accession. George IV and William IV having no heir, 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of Kent (fourth son of George 111 , 
became Queen of England. She was the only daughter of Edward, 
the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of George III. She was born in 
1819 and her father died when she was only eight months old. 

When Victoria succeeded to the throne of England. Hanover 
separated from England as the laws of Hanover required a male heir 
to the throne. The Duke of Cumberland, the Queen s uncle, became 

King of Hanover. 

Her Marriage, in 1840. Victoria married her cousin Pnnce Al¬ 
bert of S-'xe Coberg. ‘The Prince Consort’, as he was called. P 0!,: ; ess ' 
ed very high character and noble ideas and proved a .faithful friend 
and useful adviser of the Queen. He was never ambitious of power 
and served England to the best of his capacity. 

Her Character. She was self-reliant and conscientious, thought¬ 
ful for others and strict in the performance of duty. As a ruler, die 

problems & 

a brave heart. , 

- Tiv;. rrasars* s; 

her strong sense of duty won fo J n " C and Wisely educated for'the 
of her people. She had been carefi W and '™f s ‘ y able t0 de vote her 

high station which awaited 1 16 tas k 0 f administration and take a 
full attention and energy constitutional monarch. She 

s rs ;»:• 

bourne, even in her early years, hat . rcicn of sixty-three 

of a constitutional ruler. .Throug ^ ro f e 0 f a constitutional 

years Queen Victora admirably pi > that “f or the hrst 

head of the government. It ,s sa limited monarchy was tran- 

time in England’s history the t c Oueen Victoria was the 

slated into fact”. The statement m a a const itutional mon- 

the first sovereign of England who be predecessors 

arch in the real sense of the term. This is true that ner i 


were constitutional sovereigns but they were not as much constitution- 
al as Queen Victoria proved herself to be. 

The Glorious Revolution had placed strong restrictions on the 
powers of the Crown but its ancient prerogatives were stiH retamed to 
a certain extent. As for instance George III ousted the Whigs from 
power and he governed without party making the ( abinet a mere 
instrument of the royal will and Parliament the pensioner of the royal 
bounty. George III thus acted more as a party leader than as a cons- 
titutional sovereign. Jn the same way William IV ousted his Whig 
ministers in 1804 for the simple reasons that their views on certain 
issues were different from those of his. 

Queen Victoria, however, had a different conception of her duties 
as a constitutional ruler. She never looked upon herself as the head 
of a political party, but she discharged her duties by acting with the 
advice of her responsible ministers and never tried to assert hcrsell 
by seltine aside their decisions. She was intelligent enough to form 
her independent opinions on the right lines but she never enforced 
her views on others. She never defied popular wishes or disregarded 
the advice of her ministers. 

Again, she exerted her utmost influence for all healthy and cons¬ 
tructive purposes. She would bring party differences to a minimum 
by her intervention. She also put in her best efforts to make up the 
differences between the two Houses of Parliament as she did in the 
Reform Bill of 1884. 

Most simple and unassuming, she played the role of a sovereign 
who remains within the limits of law, scrupulously observes the legal 
retraints and acts in the most constitutional and constructive manner, 
never forgetting that the well-being of her subjects was her most sac¬ 
red charge. In foreign affairs, particularly, her close family connec¬ 
tions with most of the crowned heads of Europe, enabled her to exer¬ 
cise a very healthy and moderatinc influence in the foreiun policy of 
her Cabinets. 


Her faithful devotion to duty, her extreme purity and nobilitv 
had won for her the affection and respect of her subjects and of all 
those persons who came into contact with her. 


"She passed away without an enemy in the world; for even those 
who loved not England, loved her.” (Balfour). She will .always 
be remembered by her countrymen as an excellent sovereign, as an 
admirable constitutional ruler and as the best benefactor of mankind. 

( 1834 ^— 1841 ) a brfef aCC ° Unt ° f thC Ministf y of L °>d Melbourne 


LORD MELBOURNE 

t 1i h ;\T e Mi r islr y- After the resignation of Earl Grey in 

« King? whose'svnipathy 6 with 1 the Whigs 
•ins,on «o'On',he Ur a n dvic n e d oMh e e 



Peel was made Prime Minister. Although in an appeal to the coun¬ 
try the new Conservative party gained one hundred seats, the Whigs 
still had a majority. After being in office for four months. Peel was 
forced to resign, and Lord Melbourne again became Prime Minister. 
The following measures of reform mark the second Melbourne Min¬ 
istry:— 

(i) The Municipal Corporation Act, 1835. The Government of 
the towns and cities of the country was in the hands of small, and 
often corrupt corporations. The members of the governing bodies ♦ 
retained their position for life, and when a vacancy occurred it was 
often filled by the remaining members from among their own friends. 
Moreover, the proceedings of the corporations were kept secret, and 
the townspeople knew nothing how the money collected by the cor¬ 
poration was spent. The municipal corporations were, in fact, as 
corrupt as the House of Commons had been before 1832. but the 
Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 effectively purified municipal admin¬ 
istration. The Act provided that, with the exception of the Corpora¬ 
tion of London, the members of Town Councils should be elected 
by the rate-payers, that the aldermen should be chosen by the coun¬ 
cillors. and that corporation should publish accounts showing how 
the public money had been spent. 


(ii) The Marriage Act, 1836. In 1836 a Marriage Act was pass¬ 
ed to allow marriages to be performed in Non-conformist places of 
worship or before the Registrar of the district, and this was followed * 
by an Act for the General Registration of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths. 


(iii) Penny Postage System. 1839. His other important measure 
was the introduction of a uniform penny postage system. Before this 
the postage on letters was high and varied according to distance. 
At the suggestion of Rowland Hill, the ministry of Lord Melbourne 
adopted a uniform svstem of penny postage throughout Great Britain 
in 1839. This was highly appreciated by the people who looked upon 
the system as a great boon. 

(iv) His Irish Policy and Measures of Relief, 1839. Early in the 
reien of Victoria the Government of Melbourne passed small mea¬ 
sures of relief for the Irish. A I ithe Act was passed which provided 
that henceforth the landlords and not the tenants were to pay tithes. 
A Poof Law w*s passed which gave some relief to the starving Irish. 


Palmerston was the Foreign Minister under him He follow¬ 
ed a bold and forward policy and involved England in war with 
Afghanistan and China. Melbourne possessed neither ability nor 
strength of will as a politician. However, he gave a careful and tact¬ 
ful training to Queen Victoria in the task of administration. He re 
carded Ter with paternal fondness and led the girl Queen through 
the mysteries of her manifold monarchical duties. 

After the fall of the easy-going Melbourne Ministry, Peel the 

leader of the Tory formed the Cabinet. 

Q. Attempt a brief account of the Chartist Movement or 
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Chartism. Why did the Movement fail? What was the signifi¬ 
cance of the Movement? Or, 

Discuss the nature and consequences of the Chartist Move¬ 
ment in Great Britain. Or, 

Q. Write a short essay on the Chartist Movement. 

The Chartist Movement. The Chartist Movement or Agitation 
was started just after the Reform Act of 1832 and continued up to 
1850. It began seriously in the early years of Queen Victoria s reign. 
“Chartism was an attempt to remedy the social and economic evils 
by changing the character of Parliament and by giving to the work¬ 
ing classes "the rights that the Reform Act of 1832 had given to the 
middle classes.” ^It aimed at a complete change of the social and 
political order. Its supporter* were divided into Physical Force and 
Moral Force Chartists. The former believed in violent action, in the 
immediate declaration of a general strike and the arming of the mas¬ 
ses. The latter hoped to persuade the government by the method of 
peaceful agitation and educating public opinion. 


Causes 


Social and Economic Causes. The Industrial Revolution had 
brought about great chances in the social and economic life of the 
people. The working classes had been most adversely effected. Many 
labourers were thrown out of work on account of the introduction 
of machinery. Keen competition greatly reduced their wages which 
scarcely reached subsistence level. The Corn Laws put heavy duties 
on imported wheat and thus price of bread rose high. The miseries 
of working classes knew no bounds. They were overworked, ill paid, 
ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-housed. Thus from social and economic point 
of view the working classes had serious grievances which ultimately 
found vent in Chartism or Chartist Agitation. 


Political Causes. The Reform Act of 1832 gave political power 
to the middle classes only and neglected the interests of the working 
classes. The working classes had no franchise, no representation, no 
political power in spite of their full share in the agitation which result¬ 
ed in the passage of the First Reform Act, 1832. They knew that 
political power given to the middle classes by the First Reform Act 
had very much improved their condition, they thus naturally believed 
that if they wanted to improve their condition, they must have politi- 
cal power. They looked upon political power as the only remedv 
of all their evils The distressed and discontented labourers and arti- 
^nT ^ an,se d themse!Ives into a league under the leadership of Lovett 
and Feargus O Connor and drew up a programme setting forth their 
demands called the People’s Charter. Working-men’s associations 
social societies and clubs all began taking interest in the new agitation.’ 

ber rTltull C , hief den T ,S ° f the Charler were six num- 

Parliaments^ (4) IV *fhSit;!! lan f su ^ ra S e * < 2 > vote by ballot, (3) annual 

Parliament ° f pro P crl >’ qualification for members of 

Parliament, (5) payment to members of Parliament, and (6) equal 
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electoral districts. Their popular rhyme demanded: ‘‘Eight hours 
fo r work, eight hours for play, eight hours for sleep and eight shillings 

a dav"! 

In 183^ the extremist Chartists, called the Physical Force Body, 
held la me meetings and organised riots The movement lasted for 
ten vears (1838—1848) and it had periods of quiet followed by those 
ol ,Vivit\ The movement was revived in 1848. owing to the great 
revolutions all over Europe. Now its leader was an able Irishman 
and orator named O'Connor. He prepared a huge petition contain¬ 
in'- more than live and a half million signatures, but on a closer exami¬ 
nation bv the Government, the petition was found to contain more 
than half fictitious signatures. The Chartist Movement was thus 
greatly discredited and gradually died out. 

Reasons for the apparent failure of the Movement. 1. Those 
who supported the Charter thought that as the acquisition ot political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances he 
working class would in like way be able to redress theirs They drf 
not recognize the unfortunate truth that the working class sti needed 
the political education without which political power was dangerous 
even to those who exercised it. 

The Chartists were divided amongst themselves on account of 
certain differences. The Irish leader. O'Connor, tried to bnng them 
closer by sinking their differences but his efforts failed. Ihe move 
ment. therefore, could not win popular sympathy and support. 

3. When it was discovered that the petition of the Chartists con 
tained more than halfforged signatures, the movement lost its moral 
force and brought discredit to its leaders. 

4 The movement could not win the sympathy of the whole na¬ 
tion tind inspire general confidence because it was organized only by 

interested groups of leaders. 

s Its demands were too premature at that time and hence failed 
,o create nadonal interest and"appeal to popular .mag,nation. 

Consequences. Though Chartism judged by 

suit, was a failure and died a "^bv other^ ^agencies. Suffering was 
ihc Chartists fought were th ' betler administration of Poor 

considerably done away with by the bet by ^ rcpeal of thc 

Laws, the cheapness ol food hv^Factorv Acts and the improve- 

Corn Laws, by the growth of trade hyfa JA annual Parliaments 

ments of sanitation. Of the six P ■ ^ Universa l manhood 

have since become a of the Uw d^““householders). 1884 (all 

suffrage required four Acts other adult males and 

op./' J: .vttfrom 19M Eq,ml Electoral District was granted m 

1 ^^Significance of the Movement. The 

lv not so successful in fact prepared the way tor tuiiire 


reforms Gradually all the demands of Chartists were fulfilled, 
of the original demands of the Chartists were secured m course of 
time Chartism gave a ereat impetus to the democratic movement 

towards the close of the Vhh century. It "us mum s„culisTs' 

line nee of this movement that John Stuart Mill. Christian Socialists. 

Disraeli and many other reformers look up the cause of the rights 

the people working in factories and removal oi injustice done to the 

labourers bv the capitalists. Regarding the movement Cariyle wrote. 

• The matter of Chartism is weighty, deep-rooted, far extending, did 

not begin yesterday: will by no means end to-day or tomorrow. 


NOTE ON CORN LAWS 


Corn Imws. in 1815 Corn Laws were passed by which a heavy 
dutv was imposed on imported corn. I lie object was to protect the 
wheat growers of England so that the> might not stiller loss by sell¬ 
ing their corn cheaper. The Corn Laws helped to restrict the import 
of foreign corn and thus the price of bread went high. As a conse¬ 
quence poor men suffered much and there was great discontent in 
the country, as the British landlords had the monopoly of the market 
at the cost of the common people. The people at last decided to 
have the Corn Laws repealed for there was no other way to lessen 
their sufferings. 


Anti-Corn Law League. In 1831, a big meeting was held in 
Manchester, and an association was formed to press the Government 
to take the duties of foreign corn. This was the beginning of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. Its leaders were Richard Cobden and John 
Bright. They organised meetings, circulated pamphlets and carried 
on agitation with great energy telling the people how unjust the Corn 
Laws were to the" poor. The object of the League was to get the 
Corn Laws repealed so that the poor people might have cheap bread. 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, felt the force of this agitation 
and modified the Corn Law in such a way that the duty of foreign 
corn was to vary according as the price of the home-grown corn 
went up or down. But this failed to satisfy the leaders of the agita¬ 
tion for its total repeal was the only alternative to give the poor people 
cheap bread. 


Repeal of the Corn Law. In 1845 the potato crop in Ireland 
failed and there was a terrible famine, for the potato was the staple 
food of the Irish. To save the starving millions. Peel managed to 
have the Corn Laws repealed on June 25. 1846. and thus free trade 
in corn was established m England. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL (1788—1850) 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular ref¬ 
erence to his Financial reforms, Home, Foreign and Irish Policy, 
What is your estimate of Peel’s work and achievement? 

(P.U. 1058, 1055, 1044, 1041) 

Peel’s Political Career. Robert Peel, the son erf a wealthy Lanca¬ 
shire spinner, was born in 1788. He graduated at Oxford in 1808 and’ 



entered Parliament as a Tory in 1809. Hp soon made his mark by 
his immense power of work and clearness of intellect. In 1811, he 
became Under-Secretary for Colonies and served as Irish Secretary 
under Liverpool from 1812 to 1818. in 1822 he became Home Sec¬ 
retary and in 1828. the leader of the House of Commons. He be¬ 
came Prime Minister for the first time in December, 1834. and re¬ 
mained in office up to April. 1835. His second Ministry which was 
a period of great administration began in 1841 and lasted till 1846. 

His Political Views. He entered Parliament as a Tory, but he 

never adhered rigidly to the opinions once formed and allowed them 

to change if circumstances so required. His mind was always open to 

conviction and he cared more for the interests of his countrv than 

• 

for the principles of his parly. He reconstructed his party on a' more 
liberal basis and introduced a new conception of Toryism which later 
on became known as Conservatism. “He offered a programme of 
good government, sound finance, moderate reform, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the existing constitution in Church and State.” Peel showed 
that he was a liberal Tory when he whole-heartedly accepted the first 
Reform Act of 1832. He was the first statesman to realize that if 
Toryism was to survive, it must adapt itself to the changed political 
and economic structure of the country. 

Peel was not a Tory of the old School and instead of surrender¬ 
ing himself to the doctrines and theories he tried to understand the 
facts clearly. His was not the party of resistance but that of recons¬ 
truction. He was not at all reactionary of the old Tory school. It 
was for his liberal Tory views and his strong and sound commonsense 
in understanding and dealing with the problems of the time that Peel 
was the most characteristically British of the 19th century statesmen. 


PEEL'S ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL REFORMS 

Peel’s Reforms as Home Secretary. —(i) Reform of Criminal 
Law. He reformed the Criminal Code and relaxed its barbarous 
severitv There were about two hundred offences for which the sen¬ 
tence of death could be legally inflicted. He reduced the number of 
such offences and thus liberalized and humanized the old criminal 
law by legal measures. By his humane spirit the English law was 
greatlv purged of its savagery. 

l'ii) Reveal of the Navigation Act. In 1823. the Navigation 
Act was totally repealed and other Acts were passed in the dnection 
of free trade which resulted in increasing the trade of the country. 

(iii) Passing of the Labour Acts. In 1824. some Labour Acts 
were passed to give more facilities to labourers and making comnin;,- 
lion of masters and labourers solely for purposes of fixing legal »a,cs. 

, iv ) The Reform of Police. The London police was organised 
nnd policemen were required to observe better discipline and to have 
o bene sense of duly and responsibility. He abolished the much 
hated internafespionage system which was often used by the govern- 

ment in those Reform Judicia | Committee of the Privy Council 
was set up as the final court of appeal for the whole Empire. 


(vi) The Catholic Emancipation Bill. This was passed in 18- 
!bv which the Catholics were entitled to equal rights with the 1 rotcs- 
lants except that they could not be Regent. Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Lieutenant for Ireland and the objectionable oath was replaced 
by a declaration of lovalty. Here Peel acted against his own convic¬ 
tion and betrayed his party (for the Tories did not approve of Eman¬ 
cipation). For this betrayal many have blamed Peel but it must be 
said to his credit that he acted wisely and in the true interests ol Ins 

•country. 


Peel as Prime Minister 

His hirst Ministry. He was Premier for the first time from 
December 1834 to April 1835 and before he could achieve any reform. 
Jhe had to resign after his "Hundred Days" of power and the Whigs 
returned to office with Lord Melbourne as Premier. 

His Second Ministry. 1841—1840. As Prime Minister, he was the 
undisputed leader of the great Conservative Party, and his Cabinet 
-was exceptionally strong. He brought the Cabinet System tv) a height 
of perfection never equalled before or since. Under him the Cabinet 
worked as a team, and its collective responsibility was a reality. 

His Home Policy and his Fiscal ( Financial) Reforms: Peel's 
greatness at Home. It is Peel's liscal reforms or financial measures 
that have been considered as his supreme achievement and thev form¬ 
ed his main contribution to the work of national reconstruction. 


(i) Peel's Budget of 1842—1845. The first object of Peel's at¬ 
tention was the reorganization of the national finance. In these bud¬ 
gets he proposed to decrease taxation, for he believed that a decrease 
in the duties would help to increase revenue and revive trade. 

During his five years of ollice he reduced more than a thousand 
•customs duties and abolished over six hundred. As a result of this 
the raw materials for manufactures were obtained far more cheaply 
and the cost of living was reduced. 

Tax on the import of raw materials was very much reduced. 
Custom duties on other articles were revised and greatly reduced. Re¬ 
sides. he permitted the British machinery to be exported and the 
machinery became the most important part of the British trade for 
some time. 

(ii) Imposition of Income Tax. He imposed an Income Tax of 
7d. on £1 on all incomes over £ 150. This very much helped to put 
a stop to recurring deficits and lessened the burden of the customs 


t . <3 Reor W"'zation of the Banking System. He also reorganised 
kankmg system by his Bank Charter Act of 1844. This Act limited 

£nHna, ° f Ban f k n ° tCS payable on demand and thereby placed the 

issu^ bv the 1 hf r ° n \ s T der bas ‘ s - Previously these notes were 

thetsuc o^bank nn^ profl,sion - The restrictions on 

*ne issue of bank notes stabilized the currency system. 
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(iv) The Repeal of Corn Laws. There was a strong agitation 
in the country for the repeal of Corn Laws. To meet this agitation 
he devised the sliding scale of duties by which the duty on foreign 
corn varied according to the price of the home-grown corn. Many 
of his party members were against the repeal of Corn Laws and 
consequently they went over to the Opposition. But with the aid of a 
section of Whigs and Radicals, he managed to have the Corn Laws 
repealed on June 25. 1846. On the same day he was defeated on 
the Irish Coercion Bill and he resigned. \ 

tv) He Encouraged Eree Trade. Victory of Tree Trade. When 
Peel came to power. England was under a protective system. During 
his regime Free Trade policy was gradually introduced. The income- 
tux (7d. on £1 on all incomes over £150) brought the Government 
so much of money that Peel was in a position to sweep away a vast 
number of duties upon imports and lower such duties in many other 
cases: whilst at the same time he put an entire end to all duties on 
exports. This policy led to the increase in trade which had previously 
suffered to a tremendous degree. 

His budget of 1842 forms a prominent landmark in the history 
of free trade-in England. The result of his measures was that manu¬ 
factures were encourged and the cost of living was very much reduc¬ 
ed in England. His next budgets too resulted in the further extension 
of free trade principles. His budgets and financial policy led to 
the repeal of corn-laws, made living cheap and stimulated commerce 
and industries. 

Efficient Home Government. Peel took a personal interest in 
the administration of the country and was always in touch with all 
the departments of Government. ’ He tried to bring in more efficiency 
in the administration of the country. His cabinet was equally vigi¬ 
lant and took keen interest in all problems of nation-wide import¬ 
ance. During his regime as Prime Minister, the cabinet developed 
‘collective responsibility' in the real sense. 

(N.B. Peel’s home policy and financial reforms have established 
his claim to greatness at home. It is thus truly said. It 
is at home that Peel’s greatness lies.*’ Peel is essentially 
the minister of business classes). 


p ee l lls a Financier. (See his financial reforms just mentioned). 

Peel’s Irish Policy. There was a strong agitation in Ireland for 
the repeal of the Union Law. The agitation was led by O’Connell 
who held large meetings to intensify the agitation. Peel faced e 
situation with a firm hand and appointed the Devon Commission to 
enquire into the grievances of the Irish peopl^ In order to pacify the 
Irish Peel increased the State-grant to the Catholic college of May- 
nooth and established three more colleges to give non-sectarian educa¬ 
tion to the Irish people, but all his measures failed to conciliate the 
Irish The grievances of the Irish were mainly economic but Peel had 
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resorted to murders and outrages Peel brought m an Irish Coer- 
cion Bill but it was defeated and he resigned in 1846. 

Peel’s Foreign Policy. Peel wanted peace and his greatness as 
Prime Minister lay in peace. When he came to power, the outlook 
was gloomy abroad. England was at war with China, a rupture with 
Afghanistan seemed imminent and relations with Prance were nob¬ 
ler Moreover, England had a boundary dispute with the United 
States of America. Lord Aberdeen, the Foreign Minister under 1 eel. 
was essentially a peace minister and was more anxious for peace 
than Palmerston, his predecessor. He gave up the aggressive policv 
of Palmerston, which had brought England almost to the brink <>t 
war. Friendly relations with France were restored and the boundary 
dispute with the United States was amicably settled. Thus all elforts 
were made to avoid war and to follow a policy of peace and concilia¬ 
tion. 


Peel’s Work and Achievements: An estimate of Peel—A libe¬ 
ral Tory open to Conviction. Peel was one of the greatest Prime 
Ministers of England. He cared more for the interest of his country¬ 
men than for his own principles or the principles of his party. He 
was a Tory but he was a Tory of the liberal type and always open 
to conviction. His great anxiety was to improve national finance anil 
the economic condition of the people. He dealt with financial ques¬ 
tions very ably and successfully and set the national finance in order. 


Stabilised Currency. In 1819 as Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Currency, he* arranged the return to cash payments bv 
the Bank of England, suspended during the war. This stabilisation 
of currency did much to end the post-war slump. 


Reformed Criminal Code. During 1822—1827 as Home Secre¬ 
tary in Liverpool’s Ministry he reformed the Criminal Code and re¬ 
laxed its barbarous severity. 


Passed Test, Corporation and Catholic Emancipation Acts. Dur¬ 
ing 1828—1830, as Home Secretary in Wellington's Ministry he 
founded the modern police system, consented to the repeal of the lest 
and Corporation Acts and to the passing of the Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion Act. 


Tamworth Manifesto. During 1830—1841 as leader of the Op¬ 
position. he created the Conservative Party out of the old Tory Party 
and declared its programme in his famous “Tamworth Manifesto”. 
This manifesto contained a general promise “to advance soberly and 
•cautiously on'the path of improvement”. 


Abolished Customs Duties. As Prime Minister (1841—1846) he 

abolished many of the customs duties that were seriously hampering 
the trade of the country. 1 * 

Repealed Corn Laws. He had real sympathy with the poor and 

m S H kn v VedgC v { th u condilions of the labourers and artisans had 

S to save^hfn 16 SUPr< 5 ni f importance of cheap b ™d. It was 
thus to save the poor people from starvation that he aereed to the 



repeal of Corn Laws in 1846. This led to the establishment of fre& 
trade in corn in England. 

Made England a Free-Trade Country. By his financial measures 
and fiscal reforms he made England a free-trade country, improved 
her finances and served as an important foundation for the victorious 
commercialism of England in the following generation. 

Peel a Great Reformer and Administrator. Peel lives in English 
history as a great reformer and a great administrator. His success 
was solid and very few can lay claim to that service which he render¬ 
ed to his country. 

Peel a Great Prime Minister. Peel was a conservative Prime 
Minister but had much in common with a modern liberal. He 
thoroughly understood the needs of the country and adapted himself 
to the circumstances. He had an open mind for all practical reforms 
that would do good to his people. He peferred national interest to 
all others and would make any personal sacrifice to achieve the good 
of his country. His manifold reforms, his deep interest in the prob¬ 
lems of his country, his untiring efforts to improve the tone of adminis¬ 
tration. his clear-headedness and his most conscientious and selfless 
work as minister entitle him to a place among the great Prime Minis¬ 
ters of England. A wise and cautious reformer, he left a solid record 
of his achievements. He was a great statesman in the real sense of 

the term. 

Q. (a) “It is at home that Peel’s greatness lies.” Discuss. 

(b) Clearly discuss the merits of Peel as financier. He was 

essentially the minister of business classess.” Comment. 

(a) See previous Answer regarding his home policy and finan¬ 
cial reforms. 

(b) See previous Answer for his fiscal reforms or financial mea¬ 


sures. 

Q. Sir Robert Peel was “the most liberal of Conservatives 
and the most conservative of Liberals.” Justify. 

It is rightly said of Sir Robert Peel that he was the most liberal 
of Conservatives and the most conservative of Liberals. The follow¬ 
ing points will justify the above statement: 

w Conservatism or New Toryism. Peel entered Parliament in 1809 
and was a Tory by conviction. The Tories had long been in power 
md they were against any change and reform. But Peel soon reco- 
■ -> i iivit if Torvism was to survive at all. it must be of the liberal 
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show that he was a liberal Tory and justify the truth of his being 
styled as “the most liberal of Conservatives and the most conserva¬ 
tive of Liberals.” 

His Reforms. As Home Secretary he relaxed the severity of the 
English Criminal Code, reorganised police and abolished espionage. 
As w Prime Minister he reduced and abolished many duties, reorganis¬ 
ed the English Banking System and tried to satisfy the Irish by pass¬ 
ing a number of conciliatory measures. 

His Liberal Attitude Towards Catholic Emancipation Act. The 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed in 1829 by the ministry of 
Wellington of which Peel was an important member. The agitation 
for it In Ireland under O’Connell made it clear to Peel that further 
resistance to it would be useless and he was even convinced that pass¬ 
ing of bill was a necessity. The rules of party discipline did not per¬ 
mit Peel to favour the passing of the Bill, but he was thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of the measure and he wanted to act with the 
be§l of motives. Service to the nation and mankind at large was far 
more important than mere allegiance to party. He said that he could 
sacrifice his party but not his country. 

His Liberal Altitude towards the lirst Reform Act. Sir Robert 
Peel whole-heartedly accepted the first Reform Act (1832). The re¬ 
actionary Tories in general, and the House of Lords in particular, had 
opposed the Bill because they were unwilling to grant franchise to the 
middle classes. 


His Liberal Attitude towards the Repeal of Corn Laws. A 
strong agitation was going on in the country for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws which had raised the price of bread. An association was 
formed known as the Anti-Corn Law League to get the Corn Laws 
repealed. Peel was convinced that the distress of the people was 
mostly due to the existence of the Corn Laws. The outbreak of a 
famine in Ireland further assured Peel that nothing but the total repeal 
of the Corn Laws could save the country. Peel and his party were 
committed to the maintenance of Corn Laws, but at the cost of “be- 
traying” his party he carried through the Bill for repeal thouuh some 
ol his partymen deserted him and went over to the ‘opposition’. But 
he was not frightened, he repealed the Corn Laws. He paid the price 

nr r pvpnk^ ° y rfi y , k l the parly by ,osin S his office, but the future course 
ol events justified his courageous action. 

All the above facts show that he was not a champion of th^ 
status quo (things as they are), nor was he an advocated violin? 

for the country tLn for the iro .l h ', S cou "trymen. He cared more 

moderate and well-considered P reforms a "f ays readi| y carried out such 

the interests of his countrymen Thus 0^1°^ ‘° be necessilr y in 

the borderline between the two nart** a a , statesman ver y near 

‘‘the most liberal oTSie CoZwatWcs t haS been tru,y ca,,ed 
the Liberals.” conservatives and the most conservative of 



[N.B. He has been blamed by his party for betraying it in the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill and the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws. But his party was not justified in the 
charges against him. Peel was not a diehard but he was a 
Conservative with liberal leanings, with a mind always 
open to conviction. He was not opposed to change for 
he realized that change was inevitable in a progressive 
country like England. He was more anxious for the in¬ 
terests of the nation as a whole than for the principle of 
his own party. He cared more for necessity and utility 
than for a mere formality. When his views were changed 
* on Catholic Emancipation and the Corn Laws and he be¬ 

came convinced of their utility, he ceased to care for the 
principles of his party and followed the most liberal policy 
that the interests of his countrymen demanded. 

Q. “Seldom has any great society undergone within so 
short a time a greater change in structure and spirit.” Explain 
this with reference to the era of Liberal Reconstruction between 
the years 1830 and 1850 in England. 


Period of 20 years ( 1830—1850) Unparalleled in British History. 
An activity in reconstructive legislation unparalleled in any earlier period 
of British hisory began with the Reform Act of 1832. In 1830, Bri¬ 
tain was ruled bv a privileged oligarchy; her whole social system was 
deeply affected by old prescription and rigid tradition; her people 
were suffering from bitter distress; but within twenty years every as¬ 
pect of the old prescriptive and traditional system in Church and Stale 
was overhauled and the British people entered upon an era ot pros¬ 
perity and contentment. 

The measures of Liberal Reconstruction during 1830—1850 
may briefly be mentioned as follows:— 

A. External. —(i) Abolition of Slavery. In 1833, an Act was 
passed to abolish slavery throughout the British Empire. By this Act 
all slaves in the British Empire were set free and the Government 
gave large compensation to the slave-owners for the loss of the ser¬ 
vices of their slaves (details already given). 


(ii) Charter of the East India Company, 1833. By this the Com¬ 
pany’s ‘China Monopoly’ was abolished, and as a compensation for 
the loss of their commercial privileges the Company was to receive 
a lage sum of money from the revenues of India. 

(Jii) Durham Report on Canada, 1835. Durham’s Report 
marks an epoch in the history of British Colonial policy and it may 
be looked upon as the Magna Carta of colonial rights. The import¬ 
ance of Durham's report lies in the fact that it determined the lines of 
evolution of self-government in all colonies. Parliamentary Go\ em¬ 
inent was established in Australia and New Zealand. 


internal— (i) Finance. The Bank Act of 1833. finally destroy¬ 
ed the remnants of the monopoly of the B J 4 nk 1 , of _ ) En S la " da " d 5 1 * 
couraged the growth of Joint-Stock Banks. Peels Bank Act ot 1844 




settled the dispute between the Banking School and the Currency 
School. The tax on newspapers was reduced which made possible 
the rise of the popular press. 

(ii) Penal Code. The Penal Code was reformed and humanised 
by abolishing death penalties for about one hundred crimes by Rus¬ 
sel's Acts in 1837 and 1841. The system of Hogging in the army and 
navy was altogether done away with. 

(iii) The Church Act of 1836 removed the claim of the Church 
over marriages and over the registration of births and deaths. By 
another Act. the payment of tithes was converted into money pay¬ 
ments on a fixed scale. 


(iv) Education Act. 1833. By the Education Act of 1833 ele¬ 
mentary education of the poor was encouraged by governmental aid. 
In 1839, a Committee of the Privy Council was appointed to control 
and supervise popular education. 

(v) Municipal Reform Act. 1835. An elected Municipal Coun¬ 
cil chosen by the whole body of rate-payers was set up in every large 
town by this Act to perform its functions elliciently and empowered 
to raise rates. 


(vi) Poor Law of 1835. The children and the sick were to be 
provided with necessary relief but the able-bodied workers could not 
get relief unless they worked for it. 

(vii) Public Health Act. 1842. Local Boards of public health 
were set up to look after health and sanitary conditions and these 
Boards were given large powers. 


(vm) Factory Legislation. The Factory Act of 1833 declared it 

illegal to employ children under nine in factories. The Factory Act 

of 1844 fixed working hours for women and young persons at ten 

a day. Another Factory Act forbade employment of children in the 
sweeping of chimneys. 

(ix) The Mines Act. 1842. By this Act. boys under ten and 

for o | U f dCr t n ,r t lCen C0U,d not be >n mines and were pro¬ 
tected from ill-treatment. 1 

f r om Q 183^to at 18 d 5°0^ OU UnderStand * the liberal Construction 
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BrithftttaS in ff s«tutions. er S^ BeDtham ’ S teachin * s 

Examine the significance of the work of Bentham 
eremy Bm ' ham - Born 1748. Jeremy Bentham led an on- 


eventful life and proved to be a shy recluse of unimpressive speech 
and appearance. He died in 1S32 just when his principles were begin¬ 
ning to imade the seats of power, he was never the man of the mom¬ 
ent bm i«is influence was a force in history during more than a hun¬ 
dred years. 

His Principles of Political Philosophy. Bentham had been early 
trained in legal studies, and he regarded the whole structure of English 
•society \\ ith the precise mind of a lawyer. His test question, with re¬ 
gard to any law or institution was: What is the use of it? Examin¬ 
ed b> this standard, Bentham found that many laws ought to be abo¬ 
lished, and many institutions reformed. 


His ‘Fragment on Government’ published in 1776 challenged the 
legal doctrine of the age that law was a fixed and authoritative science 
and the British constitution perfect. Bentham proclaimed both law 
and politics to be perpetual experiments in the means of promoting 
‘utility’ or happiness. For Bentham, the one supreme fact was that 
all men desire happiness, and that this desire is ultimately the motive 
of all their actions. The creation of happiness must, therefore, be the 
purpose for which men set up states; and the aim which every state 
ought to set before itself must be ‘the greatest happiness of the great¬ 
est number'. This is ‘utilitarian’ philosophy, i.e., real utility of the 
state lies in contributing to the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber. He was impatient of all theories. I he famous phrase ( the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’), which swept away all 
theories of abstract rights, all claims to enjoy privileges of class and 
sect, all traditional obligations, if they did not contribute to the one 
supreme end, was to exercise a powerful influence in the time to 

come. 


His f [ject on Social Reforms and Political Institutions. His most 
famous works were ‘Fragment on Government’, ‘Catechism of^Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform,’ ‘Usury,’ ‘The Principles of Morals and Politics. 
Beniham’s works were not widely read; but those who did icadl his 
books became determined to reform the social and political institutions 
in the country. His ‘Catechism of Parliamentary Reform exposed the 
absurdities of the existing system of representation and argued that a 
more democratic form of government would help to produce the great¬ 
est happiness of the greatest number’. His books and political philo¬ 
sophy had a considerable effect on thinking people and they succeedal 
in oroducinc the desired cITecl. ‘Philosophic Radicals like James 
Stuart Mill. Frances Place and Robert Owen the father of the iacior> 
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state must have its utility and that utility lies in creating the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number did much to influence the thoughts 
of social and political reformers and to bring about the gradual re¬ 
form of English institutions that were lime-ridden and most unsuited 
to the condition of a growing people. The reign of George IV 
(182U—i830) which opened the ‘period of reform' and the next twenty 
years (1830—1850) which are known as the 'era of reconstruction' 
in English history were the direct outcome of Beniham's political tea- 
chinas. It is rightly said of these thirty years (1820—1850). ‘Seldom 
has any great society undergone with so short a lime a greater 
change in structure and spirit.’ Thus his theory greatly influenced the 
legislation and the economic policy of the first half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR 1854—1858 

Q. Give an account of causes, events and results of the Cri¬ 
mean War. Or, 

What were the causes of the Crimean War? Why did the 
British soldiers suffer at the beginning of this war. 

(i\U. 1 Odd. 1 !•:»(). 1047) 
Why so Called? This war is so named because practically all 
the battles in this war were fought in Crimea, a Peninsula in' the 
South of Russia, jutting out into the Black Sea. The Crimean War 
is part of the Eastern Question which disturbed the relations between 
European Stales for over three centuries. 

Causes. ). The Czar Nicholas of Russia wanted to extend the 
export trade of his country and for this purpose, he ihouslU it essen¬ 
tial to have access to the Mediterranean Sea. The Czar had there¬ 
fore designs upon Constantinople and only a pretext was required for 
this purpose. 1 

2. At this time Turkey was in a state of decay; her former areat- 

had hiltoo’ I een h- S ° nC ' 1 he Sultan Y as more f, e»re h cad ami he 
had failed to keep his possessions strongly under his control His do 

creasmg influence and political strength led other powers to spe d of 

the Sultan of Turkey as the ‘Sick man of Europe. 1 The countries of 

Europe were eager to take advantage of the weakness of Turkey and 

were expecting the dissolution of the Turkish Empire “ dpd 

\ Na P olcon HI of France was anxious to strengthen his position 
in France by winning military dory abroad -m l «nh! c P°^'on 

claims of the Latin Church in a d^num that hnd h.l SU P porlcJ lhc 
ween the Latin and Greek monks rn P-. os.in. k ? g0,ng on bct " 
of certain holv places in Jerusalem p lme about lhc Passion 

Roman Catholics or the Latin Christians CSp ° USed lhc causc ° r 

far from'sat[s factorv‘ Whlnte Stmc^ «'«*** -s 

manded that he should be recognised as i W J"° W u lh,s * hc 

subjccts living in the Turkish Emoire Tif g c Jard,an of the Christiafr 

led against the demand of the Czar’of T R C , Su,Uln . ol lurk «y protes- 

me czar of Russia whereupon the Czar 
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declared war against Turkey in 1854 and sent his armies into Molda¬ 
via and Wallachia. 


Parties. It was against the interests of England to allow Russia 
to take hold of Turkey because it would -immensely add to the power 
of Russia and thus upset the balance of power and thereby endanger 
England’s Indian Empire. England thus got ready to help Turkey 
against Russia. The ambitious Napoleon III of France, who was 
fond of some military exploits, joined Turkey against Russia. Thus ♦ 
on one side, there was Russia and on the other side a coalition of 
powers—England, France and Turkey, called the allies. 

Events.—Battle of Alma. In 1854, the combined armies of 
England, France and Turkey defeated the Russian army at Alma and 
then laid siege to Sebastopol. 

The Siege of Sebastopol. The allies besieged Sebastopol which 
was a centre of Russian strength in the Crimea. The allies exerted 
all their strength to capture the fort of Sebastopol but their efforts 
failed, and the siege dragged on for eleven months. The British 
soldiers had to suffer a great deal. They had to face many troubles 
and consequently the siege was protracted. 

Battles of Balaclava and Inkerman. These battles were fought ' 
durinc the siege of Sebastopol. The Battle of Balaclava is memor¬ 
able of the fatal charge of the Light Brigade—a body of six hundred ^ 
brave English cavalry. The Russians were defeated first at Bala¬ 
clava and then at Inkerman. 


Fall of Sebastopol. Owing to the intense cold in the Crimea 
and the gross mismanagement of the Allies, the allied troops suffered 
terrible hardships; in fact at one time half the army was in hospital 
and the soldiers were so badly attended that they died in hundreds. 
Newspaper correspondents made the wretched condition of the army 
known in the British Isles, and public indignation drove the Pre¬ 
mier and War Minister from office. Lord Palmerston then became 
Prime" Minister; supplies and reinforcements were hurried to the 
scene of warfare and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by 
careful treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mor¬ 
tality in the hospitals at Scutari. In March. 1855 the Czar Nicholas 
-died but his successor Alexander II, continued the struple. At last 
Sebastopol fell, mainly as a result of the unbounded zeal and interest 
of Palmerston, and the war was then brought to a close by the Treaty 

of Paris in 1856. 

The Causes of the Sufferings of the British Soldiers at the Begin¬ 
ning of the War Breakdown of the Transport system, the unbear- 
awf Crimean Winter, undesired hospital system, lack of proper inter- 
on ihe part of the Aberdeen Government were among the chtef 
causes responsible for the sufferings of the Brit.sh soldiers. 

/V i it Florence Nightingale a noble woman of great sacrificing 
As last Florence i g h hospital conditions. She insisted 

spirit was sent f°> Scui a_ * foodi medicine, a nd dressings for the 

«o the word “impossible. She sue 




ceeded in saving the lives of thousands of British soldiers and set a 
new standard in nursing. She and her band of trained nurses work¬ 
ed unceasingly and the death-rate at Scutari was reduced from 42V 
to 22 per thousand. There was such an outcry against the Govern¬ 
ment (Aberdeen Government) that it had no alternative but to resign. 
New Government was formed with Palmerston as Prime Minister. 
He began to work most vigorously and the condition of the army was 
soon improved. 

Treaty of Paris, 1856. The following were the chief clauses of 
the Treaty:— 

1. The independence and integrity of Turkey was recognised by 
the Powers and the Sultan of Turkey promised to treat his Christian 
subjects better. Turkey was admitted to the Concert of Europe. 

2. Russia promised neither to re-fortify Sebastopol, nor to keep 
a fleet in the Black Sea. 

3. Russia gave up her claim to be the guardian of the Christian 
subjects in the Turkish Empire. 

4. Conquests were mutually restored and a strip of land at the 
mouth of the Danube'was ceded to the Sultan of Turkey who promis¬ 
ed to grant new liberties to the Christian subjects in his dominions. 

% 

5. No country was to maintain a war fleet in the Black Sea. 

6. The Danubian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were 
made autonomous, but Turkey was allowed to retain her suzerainty 
over them. 

7. The navigation of Danube was made free. 

Q. (a) “The Crimean War is said to be the most useless war 
of the 19th century “the results of the peace had no permanent 
value.” (b) The War was a ‘History of Blunders’ and (c) it was 
also a “Crime”. How far do you ag?ee with these views? Give 
reasons. 

(a) The Crimean War was the most useless war of 19th 
century for the following reasons:— 

1. The Allies gained nothing from this war, either morally or 
materially. The war cost the Allies a great deal in men and money 
but no substantial results were achieved. 

2. The war weakened Russia for some time so that she was 
unable to hold out to Turkey the threat of immediate dissolution. 
But some time after the war, Russia turned her attention to Asian 
expansion, which made Britain more nervous about India than ever. 
Russia began to keep warships in the Black Sea in contravention of 
the terms of the Treaty of Paris by which the Black Sea was neutralis¬ 
ed. Neither France nor Britain was in a position to resist Russia and 
thus the “Eastern Question” disturbed the peace of Europe wit hin 
twenty years of the Crimean War. 

.3. The Turks had time enough to remove the evils of their ad¬ 
ministration but they paid no attention to it and Turkey remained 



unreformcJ. Turkey’s treatment of the Balkan Christians was as bad 
as before, thus causing a rebellion in 1876. 


It is clear from the above that the war served no useful purpose 
and none of its results had any permanent value. 


(b) The Crimean War a History of Blunders.’ 1. The Allies 
lacked cohesion and unity as a result of which many favourable op¬ 
portunities were wasted and operations delayed. Immediately after 
ihe victory in the Battle of Alma. Lord Ranglan, the British Com¬ 
mander. wished to attack Sebastopol, but the French did not agree to 
this proposal. According to Lord Ranglan, Sebastopol, if attacked 
would have been soon captured and thus ended the war victoriously. 


2. The Commanders-in-Chief of the Allies were incompetent. 
Lord Ranglan. the British Commander, was weak in strategy and 
lacked resources. Arnaud, the French Commander, lacked compe¬ 
tence and was no more than a brave adventurer. The Allied Gene¬ 
rals. on the whole, were men of no military ability. Those who had 
seen active service were now loo old to be efficient or to face the hard¬ 
ships of warfare. The English soldiers were excellent fighters but 
they had no practice in manoeuvring on a large scale and no experi¬ 
ence of campaigning. 


3. There was gross mismanagement. The winter was a cold one 
and the sufferings of the Allies were frightful, for no adequate pro¬ 
vision was made for a winter campaign. The cold was intense, food 
and clothing were scanty, the transport animals had all perished. The 
country round Sebastopol became a sea of half frozen mud. impas¬ 
sable for carts and even for pack horses. Hence the English soldiers 
were starving in the trenches, while sacks of provisions were lying at 
Balaclava a few miles away. The camp hospitals were miserably 
provided with necessaries for the sick and wounded. The soldiers were 
suffering from fever, dysentery, cholera and scurvy and at one time 
the sick soldiers in hospitals outnumbered the fighting men. Things 
improved only when the Aberdeen ministry resigned and Palmerston 

became Prime Minister. 


(c) The Crimean War was a ‘Crime.’ 1. The Crimean War 
resulted in a great loss of men and money and served no useful pur¬ 
pose It proved a futile and wasteful conflict. The Treaty of Pans 
was an utter failure as a solution of the Eastern Question. A parti¬ 
cularly futile war had a particularly futile end and the sacrifice if a 
huge number of human lives and the loss of millions of pounds had 

no justification. 

i The belligerent countries were solely inspired by selfish mo¬ 
tives - England was afraid of the growing power of Russia who might 
threaten her Supremacy in India. France was anx.ous to rev.ve her 

glory by military exploits. 

The Allies in helping Turkey were not siding a just cause. In 
the first place Turkey was notorious for oppression and nusg 
menf and' secondly. Turkey was wrong in refusing the V.-^ot, 
The Vienna Note was sent to the Sultan of lurkey. jc . > 
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France Prussia and Austria as the result of a conference held at 

Vienna in 1853, containing a proposal that he f ° h u1 ^ 

put forward by Czar in the matter of protecting the Christians ot me 

Greek church. 

Looking from the above points of view. Crimean War can be said 
to be a crime. 

LORD PALMERSTON 1794^1865 

Q. Give a short account of Palmerston's political career. 

Palmerston s long and Varied Political Career. Palmerston was 
bom in 1784 and showed abilities very early. Few cou d have had 
a larger experience of political life than he had. He had been given 
a ‘rotten borough’ to represent in 1807 and remained a member of 
the Commons till his death in 1865. He held office, with a few in¬ 
tervals, for almost half a century. He served four sovereigns. He 
served under ten Prime Ministers, and was himself Prime Minister 
twice—once from 1855 to 1858 and again from 1859 to 1865. 

Palmerston began his life as a Tory in politics but he was what 
we may call a liberal Tory. Perhaps it is better to describe him nei¬ 
ther as a Tory nor as a Whig, but as a statesman who tried to adjust 
his ideas with the forces of the age. 

After long service in Tory administrations as War Minister, 
Palmerston joined Lord Grey’s Whig Government as Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in 1830. For the next 35 years (1830—1865) with occasional 
breaks, he was either as Foreign Secretary or Prime Minister, the 
most dominating personality in British politics. 

Lord Palmerston was one of the greatest statesmen of England 
in the time of Queen Victoria. 

First Ministry. 1855 to 1858. Fie was Prime Minister for the 
first time from 1855 to 1858. The important events of this ministry 
were: — 

1. By his vigour and energy he brought the Crimean War to a 
successful end in 1856 by the Treaty of Paris. 

2. Fie successfully coped with the Great Rebellion of the Indian 
people in 1857. 

3. In 1857 Palmerston declared war against China which Parlia¬ 
ment thought unjustifiable. He resigned in 1858 as the House of 
Commons voted against him. 

Second Ministry 1859—1865. He became Prime Minister for the 
second time in 1859 and held this office till his death in 1865. He 
was buried in the Westminster Abbey. 


In 1861 there broke out a Civil War between the Northern States 
and Southern States of America over the question of slavery. Eng¬ 
land remained officially neutral, but an English warship, the Alabama, 
in sympathy with the Southern States, did great harm to the ships of 
Northern States. When the war was over, the President of America 


claimed damages but Palmerston refused to entertain the claim. Dur¬ 
ing the first ministry of Gladstone, the claim having been reconsidered 
by an arbitration, England had to pay a large indemnity. 

He helped Belgium in regaining her freedom, gave support to 
the constitutional Queen of Portugal against her self-willed uncle and 
backed up Queen Isabella of Spain against Don Carlos who wanted 
to dispossess her of the throne. He lent moral support to the Italians 
and thus to a great extent helped the cause of the Italian liberation. 
He strongly upheld the cause of Turkey as he believed that Russia’s 
growth of power and influence in the East would seriously prejudice 
interests of Great Britain. 


Q. What is your estimate of the Home and Foreign (Inter¬ 
nal and External) policy and work and achievement of Lord 
Palmerston? Or, (P.U. 1956, 1948; D.U. 1957, 1954) 

“Palmerston was a Conservative at home but a Liberal and 
Revolutionist abroad.” Explain. Or, (P.U. 1952) 

“Palmerston made up for his Conservatism at home by his 
Liberalism abroad.” Or, “Palmerston was a living compromise.” - 
Justify. Or, 

What does England owe to Palmerston? 

(D.U. 1959, 1956; P.U. 1954, 1949) 


The era of Palmerston was that of peace and complacency at 
home, the main political events of the period were those of foreign 
affairs. In fact Palmerston was born to shine in foreign politics and 
he shone with a lustre that no one can deny. His home policy was 
conservative and reactionary and no reforms were passed, neither was 
there any such possibility till he lived. 


Palmerston's Home Policy. He was a liberal Tory and he was 
not much in favour of reform and change. He acted on the maxim, 
‘Let sleeping dogs lie.’ He was averse to the advance of democracy 
and extension of the franchise. In domestic affairs he favoured 
change only when the nation as a whole demanded it and it was un¬ 
avoidable to yield to that demand. 

The fact that his domestic policy was conservative is borne out 
by the following facts; — 

1 He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement 
and strongly opposed further extension of the franchise. 

2. He raised strong objections against the repeal of Paper Duties 
proposed by Gladstone. 

3 . He was not in sympathy with the grievances of the Dissenters. 
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who were cruel to the tenants. 








He was standing obstacle to the triumph of democracy as long as 
he remained in power. He had no faith in political democracy. He 
had an attitude of extreme indifference towards home affairs and it 
has been rightly said that ‘domestic indifferentism’ was the keynote of 
his policy. 

Palmerston s Foreign Policy. General Principles of his Foreign 
Policy. The general principles’ by which Palmerston was guided in 
foreign affairs may be briefly mentioned as follows: — 

1. He was bent upon maintaining and extending the influence of 
Great Britain in foreign affairs and upholding her honour on the Con¬ 
tinent. To him a British subject was a Civis Romanus, and however 
disreputable he might be, in foreign lands he could look for protec¬ 
tion from injustice to the imperial might of Britain. This contributed 
enormously towards the popularity of Palmerston in his own coun¬ 
try. 

2. He believed that the maintenance of peace was the first inter¬ 
est both of Great Britain and of the world. 

3. He believed that the best guarantee of peace lay in the estab¬ 
lishment of a permanent balance of power. 

4. He sympathised with all movements having for their object 
the establishment of independent nationalities, and constitutional gov¬ 
ernments resembling that of Great Britain. 

5. In the matter of the Eastern Question he was a great Oppon¬ 
ent of Russia and strongly upheld the integrity of the Turkish Domi¬ 
nions. 


6 He succeeded in his attempts to make the English and thc< 
French better friends than they had been for centuries. 

Thus we see in Palmerston a living compromise. He was a Torv 
at home and a Liberal abroad. He was a Whig by association but 
conservative by sentiment. He was the Tory Chief of a Liberal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Achievements in Foreign Afjairs. Palmerston’s foreign policy 
was eminently successful and he did much to enhance the prestige of 
England on the Continent. He gave strong support to nationaf and 
liberal movements against the despotic attitude of countries like Rus- 
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low other powers to interfere with the independence of Belgium (Bel 
gtum had been united to Holland by the Vienna SetUement of isfjj. 

not fa'vour^the^nterf rebeIlio " “ Poland ia 1830 and Palmerston did 
an teed by he T^v?f C v other P°™rs with the constitution guar- 
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3. He saved Portugal and Spain (1843—1847) from despotism 



He sent a British fleet to Portugal to suppress an insurrection against 
Queen Maria. But when later she refused to grant constitutional re¬ 
forms she was compelled by Palmerston to grant the same. 

4. He asserted the neutrality of Switzerland as guaranteed in 
1715 and maintained its independence against Austria and France. 

5 The First Chinese War. In J850 the Chinese Government 
prevented the importation of opium from India. He crushed the re¬ 
sistance of the Chinese Government and compelled her to cede Hon c 
Kong and to open five other ‘Treaty Ports' to British shipping. 

6 The Second Chinese War. In 1856 the Chinese Government 
siezed the Arrow (a ship) on a charge of piracy She was owned 
and manned by the Chinese, but had been registered as a British 
ship. Palmerston declared war against China and the latter ha 
pay an indemnity of £ 4 million. 

Palmerston thus maintained the opium trade and received Hong 
Kong as a chief trading port. 

7 In the Crimean War Palmerston joined hands with France to 
heckmate Russia. He fought the War to a successful issue thus 

checking Russian designs on Turkey. Turkey was again put on her 

less 

' 8 The Don Paciftco A Bair. Don Pacifico. a British subject and 
a lew lost some property in a riot at Athens in Greece. He made 
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ever land he may be. 
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Ministry remained officially neutral. Alliance between Eng- 

11. He successfully fomied t ^ ^ the thrones of Spain 

land. France s P a »\ a " d J^bel la and Maria. 8 He made the English 

^d the ^French' betted ^friencl s^ han they had been for centuries, 
and the 1 renc ^ regard t o the Eastern question 

12. The Eastern Questu n. 8 ^ suspected Russia s 

he strongly upheld ^e cause opposed Russia for he bel.ev- 

re—rRusSn influence in Eastern Europe and cen- 

tral Asia was dangerous to Bnl.sh mteres s constitutional 

Thus Palmerston strongly bS Influence'‘ to persuade rulers to 
TamTefomifaTd the reformers to modify their demand, “In for- 
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eiim policy Palmerston was always liberal, always fighting for the 
cause of infant nations, always helping the progress of democracy. 

An Estimate of Palmerston or His Work and Achievement. No 
English statesman, excepting Gladstone, could lay claim to that vast 
experience which distinguished the career of Palmerston. He was 
gainst reform and increase of democracy in home politics. During 
lhe time he was in power, political life was stagnant at home and 
.any measure that aimed at reform was rejected. He was so strongly 
opposed to popular reform at home that there was no chance of any 
such agitation being successful as long as he lived. It is somewhat 
strange^that the statesman who did not allow artisans at home to get 
the vole should have fought for the cause of nationalism and demo¬ 
cracy all over Europe. It is true, however, that the real importance 
of Palmerston’s career in English history lies in the fact that he gave 
his country an honoured place in the Council of Nations. 

In the sphere of foreign policy Palmerston played an immortal 
part. From 1832 to 1865. with a few intervals, he dictated the rela¬ 
tions of England with the world. In foreign policy his voice was 
supreme. He was aggressive and dictatorial, always bent upon vin¬ 
dicating the power and influence of England. Under his guidance 
England played really a vital part in all international affairs. Very 
few English statesmen have occupied so important a place on the 
wider stage of European History. 

Yeoman's Service as foreign Minister. As Foreign Minister 
he rendered yeoman’s service to his colleagues, by keeping the Conti¬ 
nent at peace while they passed their Bills. 

England owes much to his patriotism and sound commonsense. 
He had a great belief in his country and in the British Constitution. 
He voiced the popular feelings of Britain against foreign despots, as 
he was the last man in the world to be intimidated by royalty. He 
followed a bold and vigorous foreign policy by helping all movements 
which aimed at the establishment of independent nationalities and 
constitutional governments. He regarded himself as a torch-bearer of 
liberty in Europe. His foreign policy was eminently successful and 
this raised the status of England in Europe. He did much to increase 
England’s honour and prestige abroad. “Lord Palmerston was a 
statesman who was always prepared to defend the rights of his coun¬ 
try. He tried to maintain the balance of power in Europe by his 
foreign policy. He always '.looked to the' honour and advantage of 
f H n S P ° hcy ™ sed En Sland to a high pedestal of glory in 

Jcsmen of huTnfe." ^ ° £ “' C f ° rem0St of ,he «•- 

• . ** e - was opposed to the expansion of democracy in home politics 
but he favoured a certain degree of popular control over ^reien n 0 
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Q. “Not that Lord Palmrerston was a typical Whig-still 

less was he a typical Tory.... Politically, indeed it is not very 
easy to label him.... It is as a Foreign Minister, not as a domestic 
reformer, that he will be remembered.” (Marriot) Discuss. 

Please study previous Answer for his foreign policy and 
achievements. 

Q. What was Palmerston’s attitude towards the Eastern 
Question? 


Palmerston's Attitude Towards the Eastern Question. Turkey 
was gradually becoming weak and its growing weakness made Euro¬ 
pean powers take deep interest in her. European powers rightly call¬ 
ed Turkey the ‘Sick Man of Europe’. Russia was particularly anxi¬ 
ous to add to her strength by occupying several parts of the Turkish 
Empire. The Turkish Empire served, as a key to the East and Rus¬ 
sia's hold on Turkey’s possessions would have easily given her a pass¬ 
age to the Mediterranean Sea. If Russia's power and influence had 
crown in the Near East that would have served as a direct menace 
to British supremacy in the Far East. An extraordinary addition 
to the strength of Russia would weaken the power of Great Britain 
and thus upset the balance of power. England was thus naturally 
anxious not to allow Russia to follow her ambitious designs, and 
aggressive policy. England’s safety lay in checking the expansion of 

Russia’s influence and territory. 


Besides, Palmerston was a friend of the weak nations and want¬ 
ed to defend them against the tyranny of the strong. He always es¬ 
poused the cause of nationalism and democracy and extended h.s a 
to the nations struggling to safeguard their liberties. 

it- himself said “Our policy is not to intermeddle in the affairs 
Fie himself said. v legitimate exercise of the influence of 

of other countries, but by t ie leg m slru „ 2le to obtain for 

Great Britain, to suppose which have been described as 

themselves institutions simi • a zea j ous friend of the 

forming the boast of this : ^ wh in ig30 the British Gov- 

LibCral dd "ftoS the constitutional move- 

ernment had to decide Palmerston's direction that it decided 

ments in Europe n ^^^//'^^Tiendliness towards Libera! 
to have an attitude of sympa y Palmerston s home 

Movements on the contmenu Th^.sjrue^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ph iCy ! and'he'sdrongly sympathised with the nations of the continent 
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describing Palmerston s at iu (Palmerston) was the foun- 





oE Palmerston was amply demonstrated by his policy in the Crimean 
War (1854—1856). 

War Between Turkey and Russia. As already stated, Russia 
had since long designs on Constantinople, which would give her access 
to the Mediterranean and was ready to avail of any pretext for inter¬ 
ference in Turkey. The Czar of Russia claimed the guardianship of 
the Greek Church and the right to protect the (Greek) Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Sultan of Turkey. England was unwilling to allow Russia 

* to dismember Turkey or to reach the Mediterranean. Moreover, she 
was suspicious of Russia’s designs on India. She accordingly advis¬ 
ed Turkey to repudiate the Russian claim. Napoleon III of France, 
who was eager for military glory, joined England. 

When the Russian army occupied the Danubian provinces, the 
English and French fleets were sent to the Dardanelles to help the 
Sultan and entered the Black Sea. The Russians were defeated in a 
number of battles but owing to the intense cold in the Crimea and to 
gross mismanagement at home (Aberdeen was Prime Minister) the 
English and French troops suffered terrible hardships. The wretched 
condition of the army made the public indignant which ultimately 
drove the British Premier and the War Minister from office. Palmer¬ 
ston then became Prime Minister and conducted the war with vigour 
and enthusiasm. Supplies and reinforcements were hurried to the 
seat of war and Florence Nightingale with a band of nurses, by careful 

♦ treatment of the sick and wounded, checked the terrible mortality in 
the English and French forces. Russia suffered great losses and the 
Allies (England and France) emerged victorious and Turkey was 
again put on her legs. 


Conclusion. England, under the direction of Palmerston who 
guided the foreign policy of England for thirty-five years, adopted an 
attitude of determined hostility towards Russia. This attitude of 
strong hostility of England to Russia, was due more than anything 
else to the growing apprehension lest her expansion may upset the 
balance of power and enable her to interfere with India. There was 

LJSSS 3n f | r0Wing beMet among the E "S ,ish People that any more 

Hnn f r f i R a USSIa ? ? 0wer , was sure to endanger the supreme posi- 
tion of England in India. It was this conviction that led England to 

safeguard the interests of Turkey against Russia and plungf in the 

fn n the a wJ ar T T , hC Allies (E " g,and and Fran “> oame out victorious 

have used tn T.mS' u aS a ? d she gained time which she could 
have used to set her house m order and remove the evils in the ad 

ministration which had provided Russia a pretext to 17 • ? d 

affairs. The victory further weakeneTRus^ 
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Q. Lord Palmerston’s death ‘closed an enoch’ and ^ 
door open to Gladstonian radicalism.’ E?ucida?e Or 

Elucidate the statement that “the rtoa+ti 
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“Modern politics began at the death of Lord Palmerston.^ 
Explain tins statement and give an outline of the political and. 
constitutional progress of the following twenty years. 

The question can be divided into two parts: — 

(a) Lord Palmerston's death closed an epoch; and 

{b) His death left the door open to Gladstonian radicalism. 

Hqw Lord Palmerston's death ‘closed an epoch’. In home affairs 
Palmerston was opposed to all reform, increase of democracy and 
extension of franchise. His motto at home was Let sleeping dogs 
lie’ He was a Whig, i.e.. liberal in his attitude to the Church and 
foreign affairs, but he was a strong Tory or illiberal in other questions. 
He looked upon the Reform Act of 1832 as a final settlement and a 
necessary evil. He set his face against all reform movements in Great 
Britain after 1832. He was not in favour of further Par iamentary 
reform No reformative legislation was possible on account of his 
presence in successive Liberal Cabinets. No agitation for progress 
was successful as long as he lived. Political life was dead m Great 
Britain during the era of Palmerston. The Whig and Tory parties had 
differences of opinion on the question of Free Trade, but they-were 
both opposed to popular reforms and the increase of democracy. 

(For details please read previous Answers). 

His death, however closed an epoch, i.e., the era of political 
deadness and stagnation of progress and reform, and left the dooi 
open to Gladstonian radicalism,’ i.e., for political and constitutiona 

progress. . 

How Palmerston’s death left the door open to Gladstonian radi¬ 
calism In matters of reform, progress and increase of democracy 
•rnd extension of franchise at home Gladstone was the antithesis of 
Palmerston The next twenty years of British History were the ag 

oftwo ^t^nd^owerfu. 

England made rapidI progress towardswlfig Part/'and''^srae" TZ 

sisirt pf d 

new Liberal P< > . regarding domestic problems and tried to 

a number of useful aN/s reg , itical i ifc . There was great 

and"constitutional progress during the twenty years 

that followed the death of Palmerston. 

Gladstone carried out extensive reform^in sysl em 

formed national finance, ^ * a 'j j,! fact no department of nation- 

- {ife' wa^lcft"urneformed. Finally he reformed the land-laws and 

; l he church in Wand Palmcrst on .narked the close 

All this shows tha the dea anJ ;lbscnce ot reform and 

of one era—era of P ol t ' c , ^e-inning of another era when Glad¬ 
stone 0 "*^ "powerful personality ind it was an era of domest.c re- 
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• r»f democracy and extension of franchise and 

"is and politics ended and new ways 

and modern politics began. 

( For economic, political and constitutional progress please con¬ 
sult the Home Policy and Domestic Reforms of Gladstone). 

PALMERSTON AND PEEL COMPARED 

tHints for expansion) Palmerston and Peel were unquestionably 

(Hmts tor expan politics of the tifly years 
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moo"’ Both°o£ them we're inRnsely T busy hj pracLl men who. as U 
were made up their policy as they went along taking their cues from 
the circumstances immediately confronting them. They do no be ong 
to the class of statesmen who are dominated by a single great princi 
pie and work for a single great aim; they were in no unworthy sense 

of the word ‘opportunists'. 

But here the resemblance ends. Peel s interests were social and 
commercial, and his achievements those of a wise and cautious re¬ 
former. Palmerston was ever ready to leave domestic affairs to look 
after themselves or be looked by his colleagues. His interest was to 
see .that his country played a great and worthy part in the alfairs of 
the world particularly as a champion of freedom against despotism. 
He revelled in the excitements of foreign politics and the more dan¬ 
gerous the game the more he seemed to enjoy it. Yet he was no mere 
gambler and his boldest strokes were generally but not always, based 
on shrewd calculation. In personal character, again. Peel was reserv¬ 
ed and shy. revered by those that knew him best but hardly a popular 
hero. Palmerston, on the other hand, was a perfect specimen of the 
sportsman and the man of the world, and such qualities made him. to¬ 
wards the end of his life, the most popular statesman since Chatham 
People spoke of him affectionately as ‘Old Pam,’ whereas no one 
would ever have thought of talking of Peel as ‘Old Peel’. Though 
Peel was a Conservative Prime Minister, he had much in common 
with a modern Liberal of the more cautious type and though Palmer¬ 
ston belonged from 1830 onward to the Whig party, his views on 
domestic affairs were very much those of an old-fashioned Tory. He 
never liked the Reform Bill but accepted it as a necessary evil. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867, 
the Third Reform Act of 1884, and the Act of 1885, with particu¬ 
lar reference to their constitutional significance. 

THE SECOND REFORM ACT, 1867 __ 


Its Necessity. People were not satisfied with the Reform Act 
of 1832, because the artisans and labourers were not given the rmht 
to vote. Before 1867, several half-hearted attempts were made for 
parliamentary reform, but it was Disraeli who seriously took up the 
reform work as soon as he came to power. He wanted support for 


his Conservative Party and so he favoured the policy of giving fran¬ 
chise to me artisans whom he expecieu to be a source of greai politi¬ 
cal power for him. Disraeli did the work which the Liberals intend¬ 
ed to do. 

Its Provisions. In the boroughs all house-holders who paid poor- 
rate obtained votes. Moreover, all lodgers in lodgings of the yearly 
value of £ 10, were also given the right of voting. 

(ii) In counties those who paid a rent of £ 12 a year obtained * 
the right of voting. 

(iii) Some small boroughs were disfranchised and those having 
a population of ten thousand were now allowed to return only one 
member each instead of two, previously returned by them. The seats 
thus vacated were distributed among new boroughs, bigger counties 
and some very large centres got additional members. 

(iv) Minority representation was a new feature of the Act. The 
framers of the Act wanted to secure the representation of the mino¬ 
rity parties. One in twelve of the population got the right to exercise 
vote. 

Its Constitutional Significance. This Act gave the right of vote 
to almost all labourers and artisans living in towns, thus establishing 
household suffrage in towns and boroughs. The artisans and work¬ 
ing classes gained political power and henceforth began to take inter- • >, 
est in politics. 

The Act considerably reduced the property qualification and thus 
one million more obtained voting rights. Moreover, the idea of mino¬ 
rity representation was an advance towards democratization of Par¬ 
liament. 

Labourers living in villages, however, could not obtain the right 
• of vote. 

This Act led to closer party organization and strict party discip¬ 
line. The dependence of the House of Commons upon the electors 
was gradually increased. 

N.B. The students must carefully remember that the Reform 
Act of 1832 has greater constitutional importance than the 
Reform Act of 1867. 

Reasons. 1. It did away with the rotten and pocket boroughs. 

2. It brought about the franchise reform which was long overdue 
and also shattered ‘the age-long charm of constitutional sanctity. It 
did not bring about a great change in the existing situation, but it in¬ 
troduced a new principle of change by pointing out the direction and 
the channels into which the tide of democracy was to flow. 

3 . It introduced an activity of constructive legislation which led 
to new reforms and changes in society to suit the new environments. 

4 It made the Parliament for the first time democratic for it was 
now that the political power was transferred from the nobles and 
j»reat landlords to the middle classes. The Act was not ‘Final but 






it prepared the way for other Acts till the country became a thorough 

democracy.. ^ ^ ^ Reform Act o£ 1867 that it was not a 
pred£essor,~but y only a successor, not a guide but a follower, 

' THE THIRD REFORM ACT, 1884 

//v Necessity. The Second Reform Act of 1867 did not extend 
the franchise to* the agricultural labourers living in villages. Hence 
S? Act was introduced by Gladstone in 1884 to give the right of 
vote to the agricultural labourers and was passed the same year. 

Its Provisions, (i) The franchise in counties was made the same 
as in boroughs, i.e.. any inhabitant occupier of a dwelling house in 
a county got the right of vote. 

(ii) Any lodger of lodgings of the yearly value of £10 in a country 


got the right of vote. 

(iii) Occupier of any land or tenement of the value of £ 10 in 
the county got the right of vote. 

Its Constitutional Significance. This Act did for the counties 
what the Second Reform Act of 1867 had done for the boroughs. It 
extended the household franchise and lodger franchise to the coun¬ 
ties Thus the agricultural labourers were enfranchised in England. 
Scotland and Ireland. The Act added two million voters to the 
existing roll of voters and England became practically a thorough de- 
moeracy for all seclions of people—the middle class, artisan class and 
the agricultural labourers were now fully represented in Parliament. 
One in seven of the population got the right of vote. 


THE ACT OF 1885 

Its Necessity. This is known as the Redistribution of Seats Act. 
By the various Reform Acts, the number of voters had increased but 
the Parliamentary seats so far were not distributed in proper propor¬ 
tions. This Act aimed at proportionate distribution of seats and thus 
gave equal representation to all parts of the country. 

Its Clauses, (i) All boroughs with a population of less than 
15.000 were completely disfranchised and absorbed in their respective 
counties. 

(ii) All boroughs with a population of more than 50.000 were 
to have one seat. 

(iii) All boroughs with a population of more than 50,000 and 
not more than 165,000 were to have only two seats. 

Its Constitutional Significance. Except for 22 towns having a right 
to return two members each and except for certain universities all 
other counties and boroughs were divided into single-member consti¬ 
tuencies. This was based on the principle of proportionate repre¬ 
sentation. Equal electoral districts were thus established. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 


'My mission is to satisfy Ireland .” 


—Gladstone 


The Age of Gladstone (1809—1898) and Disraeli (1804r—1881) 

Gladstone and Disraeli were two great political opponents and 
their political ideals differed as widely as their characters, yet both 
of them possessed immense courage and were adventurous even to 
recklessness. Their struggle brought forward important political and 
constitutional issues and opened a new era in the field of politics. 

1. For the first time the Parties received their modern character¬ 
istics. 

2. The spirit of imperialism had its origin in these days. 

3 The Eastern Question opened with new complications, arous¬ 
ing keen controversy about the British Foreign Policy concerning the 

Ottoman Empire. 

4. It was in these days that England started her rapid progress 
towards Democracy. 

O. What were the political principles of the Liberal Party 
under the leadership of Gladstone and the Con se rya.tiv e Party 
under the leadership of Disraeli »r«o 

W hat were the distinguishing features between New Liberal¬ 
ism and New Conservatism (New Toryism) during the Age of 
Gladstone and Disraeli. Or, 

“The death of Lord Palmerston forms a convenient point, at 
which H is easy to draw the line between the earlier and the later 
Vf the two great English political parties.” Explain dis- 
Sshtag clearTy between L oil and new Liberalism and Con- 

servatism. . 

Political life during Palmerston's time. There was not muchof 
nnlithial activity during the time of Lord Palmerston, rather political 

rtheir o”rsmn two’m,tl£- 

pohtical interest f th ^ of the conservative Party both 

er of the Liberal r y j t j s thus rightly said that 

^The dealh of PaSston forms a convenient point at which it is easy 





to draw the line between the earlier and the later history of the two 
great English political parties.” 

Political principles of the Liberal and the Conservative Par¬ 
ties or the chief differences that separated the Liberals from 
the Conservatives. 


1. Domestic Affairs. Under the leadership of Gladstone the old 
Whigs joined hands with the Radicals and a new Liberal Party was 
formed. In domestic affairs it was strongly in favour of removing 
abuses from every walk of political life and improving the condition 
of the people socially, economically and politically. Gladstone and 
his Liberal Party were to safeguard the political rights and liberties 
of the people. Gladstone's New Liberalism was marked by a spirit 
of progress. His party was that of righteousness, out to abolish 
everything that was against the principles of justice. Gladstone’s 
First Ministry (1868—1874) gave full expression for the first time to 
the liberal principles and in fact it was the climax of Liberalism. 

On the other hand, Disraeli and his new Conservative party were 
in favour of social legislation and not political legislation. They 
wanted to improve the condition of the people socially and economi¬ 
cally but not politically. They were against political reform and were 
anxious to maintain the constitution as it was. Disraeli and his party 
were opposed to active political reform. Gladstone was a great re¬ 
former. He and his party passed many measures of reform for edu¬ 
cation, army, administration, land, etc.—but Disraeli and his partv 
had not much love for reform. Disraeli and his party had passed 
some measures for the welfare of the working classes but that was 
done for some selfish political purposes. Disraeli's political maxim 
was Everything for the people but nothing by the people.” 

... Pos jt{o n in the Eyes of Law. The Liberals wanted to do away 
with everything that was against the dictates of righteousness and jus¬ 
tice. They wanted to establish equality before law by breaking down 
the supremacy of the landowning class and the higher clergy but the 

«hnlf V T eS u W « nte ? improve ‘he condition of the pfople as a 

were h° ffe - dlng J he landownin 8 class es and the church. They 

were against bringing about any radical change in the existing order 

. l a‘ ngs ln . the soclet y. the church and the constitution. Thev want¬ 
ed slow and cautious reforms and avoided sudden and hasty changes. 

fO a ‘ rs - The Liberals were not in favour of a bold 

or d o£ Plnt f d n r ? lgn P° llc y- Their foreign policy was not of prestige 
or glory for Britain but of respect for nationality and attainment of 
international peace and harmony. Gladstone's sympathy was "rot s 

1849 856 Kln ilfi°ni N f P e ^ f0r Gairibaldi ’ s effor ‘s to free Italy (1848— 
™l 4 e 9 andfo7i, 8 eChi^e ,he Bu ' garia " S Under ^ Turkish 



vatives, on the other hand, favoured a strong and vigorous foreign; 
policy. They were in favour of Imperialsm and wanted to extend 
the colonial and commercial strength of England abroad and make" 
her a leading nation in the East and West. They were in favour of 
expanding the British Empire even at the cost of war. Disraeli was 
the first English statesman since Chatham to think imperially. He 
made England great abroad and lestored the position of England in 
the Councils of Europe. New Toryism was destined to play a very 
significant role in the country. 

Q. Explain the chief characteristics of Liberalism and Con¬ 
servatism as revealed in the policies of Gladstone and Disraeli. 

Ans. Please see previous Answer. 

GLADSTONE AND LIBERALISM: 


Gladstone 1809—1898 

Q. Discuss critically the internal reforms of Gladstone. 

; Or, (P.U. 1959, 1956, 1944) 

Describe the Domestic policy of Gladstone or why is Glad¬ 
stone’s First Ministry regarded as the most brilliant and liberal 
administration of the 19th century? 

Or, (D.U. 1957, 1954) 

‘Gladstone’s domestic reforms dramatically transformed the 
face of English Society.” Discuss. Or, 

What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude of Englishmen? 

(P.U. 1953, 1951, 1946, 1947) 

Gladstone’s Political Career. Gladstone, born at Liverpool in 
1809 was the son of a rich merchant. He received high education at 
Eton and Oxford. He entered Parliament in 1833 as a Conservative 
but <’radually became a Liberal. For some lime he was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in 1853 he introduced his first great free-trade 
budcet He was a strong advocate of free-trade policy and removed 
duties on many articles of trade. Trade was thus encouraged and 
the life of poor people even became comfortable. He was a great 
Liberal and the Reform Bill which he introduced in 1864, put him in 
the first rank of the Liberal group and made him the object of popu¬ 
lar admiration. Gladstone was a great financier and his successful' 
financial policy and reform brought him fame. 

For fifty years Gladstone was closely associated with the affairs 
of his countryi sat for 63 years in Parliament; was for 28 years the 
leader of the Liberal Party and four times the Prime Minister. 

First Ministry, 1868—1874. Gladstone became Prime Minister 
, r thn first time in 1868 and was in office for six years. It was the 
r° r 1 t T ihenl administration. His first ministry (1868—1874) is 

regarded as the‘most brilliant reform administration of the 19th cen- 
tUry ’“Ac * T iheral Prime Minister, Gladstone decided to devote more; 

energy^ attention^an^finances to social and economic reform at home 
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that to a vigorous policy abroad. His first Ministry (1688—1874) 
was the height of Liberalism.” 


His Home Policy and Domestic Reforms are the following:— 

1. Educational Reforms, (a) Elementary Education Act. 1870. 
So far elementary education was controlled by the Church, but by 
this Act it was laid down that school boards be set up to open 
schools at places where there were no schools managed and controlled 
by the Church. The school boards were to finance the newly started 
schools by small educational rates and government grants. The Act 

established a national system of education. 

• * 

(b) In 1880, Elementary Education was made compulsory and in 
1891 it was made free. 


(c) University Test Act. 1871. So far only those students who 
were the followers of the Church of England could receive education 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The University Test 
Act abolished this distinction and all students regardless of their faith 
were entitled to receive education at these Universities. 

• 

2. Army Reforms, (a) The purchase system, by which commis¬ 
sions in the army were bought and sold, was abolished. This vicious 
system had been a great obstacle in the way of the poor either in enter¬ 
ing the army or rising in it. Thenceforward promotion by merit was 
substituted for the purchase system. 

(b) By the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, the term of service 
was shortened. A short active service followed by a longer term in 
the reserve was introduced. Thus the period of active service of 
those enlisting was reduced. The army became one of young men. 

(c) In 1871, the Crown again took to itself the direct control 
over the militia and volunteers. 


(d) The regular infantry, militia and volunteers were organised 
on a better and more efficient system. 

.^ e arm y that was inefficient, aristocratic and expensive, be¬ 
came efficient, national and cheap. 


3 Judicial Reforms. The Judicature Act. passed in 1873. made 
the administration of justice simpler and cheaper by consolidating the 
various courts into a High Court. b 


4. Civil Reforms, (a) Civil Service was put on 
competitive examination. 


the basis of open 


^ (b) Ballot Act. 1872. By the Ballot Act passed in 1872 secret 

iTamem. ° f 8 WaS lnlroduced at thc electi °n of members of Par¬ 


ties of oI?nrH JnH r ^lowsh.ps and airships at the Universi- 

■but by ?n Act this disdnepf ,0 unde . r8 ° certain religious tests 
abolished A h d,stlnc " on was amoved and religious tests were 

(d) In 1871 Trade Unions were legalised. 




(e) By the Licensing Act, passed in 1872. a reduction was 
brought about in the number of public houses and their hours of 
opening. 

5. Irish Reforms. When Gladstone came to power, he remark¬ 
ed to a friend, “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” His attention was 
drawn to an alien Protestant Church in a predominantly Catholic 
country and grossly unjust land system which the Irish resented bit¬ 
terly. By passing the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Irish Church Act in 1869 and the first Irish Land Act in 1870, he * 
tried to pacify the Irish people. 

6. Economic Reform or Financial Measures, (b) He abolish¬ 
ed the remaining protective duties, further reduced the duty on many 
articles and thus made England a free-trade country. 

(b) He progressively reduced the income-tax which came down 
to 2d. in 1874. 

(c) Land and houses were made liable to the same legacy duty 
as personal property. 

(d) He reduced the taxation on necessaries of life and paper, 
tea. and many other articles. 

(e) He established the Post Office Savings Bank and Post Office 
Annuities in 1874. 

The above are some of his chief financial achievements. Glad¬ 
stone used finance for ameliorating the condition of the people, and * 
diffusing wealth especially among the working classes. 

His ministry fell in the next general election of 1874 on account 
of his weak foreign policy which was not liked by the people. 

Second Ministry, 1880—1885. In 1880, Gladstone became Prime 
Minister for the second time and was in office for five years. The 
following measures were passed in his Second Ministry: — 

1. Second Irish Land Act, 1881. The landlords in Ireland com¬ 
pelled the tenants to pay very heavy rents and this reduced them to 
extreme poverty. By the Second Irish Land Act, special land courts 
were set up for the settlement of rents of lands. It meant to secure 
a fair rent, a fixed rent and freedom of sale of the holding for the 

peasant. 

2. Third Reform Act, 1884. By this Act. every householder in 
the counties was entitled to vote and thus the right of voting was 
extended to the agricultural labourers. 

3 The Re-distribution Act, 1885. By this Act, the country was 
divided into equal electoral districts and every district was allowed to 
return one member to Parliament. 

4. He passed the Closure Bill for closing a debate in the House 

of Commons. 

Again, on account of his weak and vacillating foreign policy, he 
had to resign in 1885. 
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Third Ministry, 1886. Gladstone was anxious to grant Home 
Rule to Ireland by giving her a separate Parliament. For this pur¬ 
pose ie introduce the First Irish Home Rule Bill. The Bill could 
not be passed as many members of his own party were not in favou 
of the Bill, and so he resigned in 1886. 


Fourth Ministry, 1892—1894. He introduced the Second Home 
Rule Bill in 1892. This Bill was passed through the House of Com¬ 
mons but was rejected by the House of Lords. At this Gladstone 
resigned in 1894 and retired from politics. 


Gladstone’s Parliamentary or Democratic Reforms. 

1 Gladstone who strongly believed in liberal principles introduc- 
ced a Reform Bill in 1864 extending Parliamentary franchise. 

2. An Act was passed in 1833 against corrupt practices in Par¬ 
liamentary elections. 

3. The Third Reform Act passed by Gladstone in 1884 gave 
vote to the agricultural labourers by making the franchise in the 
counties the same as in the boroughs. 

4. The Redistribution Act passed in 1835 disfranchised many 
small boroughs and divided the country into equal electoral districts 
each district entitled to return one member to Parliament. 

5. In 1893 Gladstone passed the Parish Councils Act by which 
the system of elective self-government was extended to rural parishes 
and districts. 

England now became a thorough democracy. Thus the demo¬ 
cratic institutions of Great Britain owe more to Gladstone than to 
any one else. 

Gladstone was undoubtedly one of the greatest statesmen of 
England who rendered great services to the cause of his country. In 
his last years he was called the Grand Old Man. He died in 1898 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

He owed his success to several things. He had a strong consti¬ 
tution. which enabled him to work hard for fifteen hours a day and 
address public meetings with unabated vigour at the age of eighty- 
seven. He was a commanding orator in the great days of parliamen¬ 
tary debate. He had a strong will, intense convictions, great capacity 
for detail and deep religious fervour. 

N.B. The result of the Home policy, beneficial measures and 
domestic reforms introduced by Gladstone during his four 
terms of ministry was that the face of English society was 
drastically transformed. Thus Gladstone had a great 
claim to the gratitude of Englishmen. 

Q. (a) Gladstone's First Ministry was the climax of Libe¬ 
ralism. Justify. 

(b) Gladstone's First Ministry was the most fruitful and on 


the whole the most successful Lid eralMihis try of Victoria's reign; 
Justify. <j 1 ,; , 

Ans. Please see previous Answer. 

Q. (a) Give a brief account of the Home and Foreign Policy 
of Gladstone. 

(b) “Gladstone’s Foreign Policy had been too supine.” 
Comment. 

(a) Gladstone’s Home Policy. Please see previous Answer. 


(b) Gladstone’s Foreign Policy: Weak and Unenterprising. 

Gladstone has generally been accused of lack of interest in foreign 
affairs. During his long tenure of office, England lost that great 
place in international affairs to which she had been raised by Lord 
Palmerston. In the lirst place, the British Government neglected to 
perform its duties as a neutral power during the American Civil War 
and had to pay a huge sum as compensation. This is known as the 
Alabama Case' Secondly, Gladstone refused to intervene in the 
Franco-German War (1870-1871). As a result, the balance of 
power in Europe was upset without England having a voice in the 
matter. Thirdly, the Treaty of Paris (1856) had weakened the 
naval power of Russia by neutralizing the Black Sea. Russia took 
advantage of the Franco-German War to repudiate that restriction on 
her development. Gladstone protested but in vain. This move on 
the part of Russia was regarded as a menace to British interests in 
the East. This “somewhat" dilatory and unenterprising” foreign poli¬ 
cy of Gladstone alienated popular sympathies. 

In foreign matters he seemed to be out of his element, and the 
policy he took up was that of non-interventiOn. He was a “pacifist” 
(opposed to war) and was in favour of co-operation with other 
nations. He wanted to help weak and oppressed nationalities. 


His languid efforts to assert British power far and wide and his 
reluctance to interfere in foreign politics damaged the prestige of 
England abroad and made him unpopular at home. His foreign poli¬ 
cy was considered pacific and unexciting. 

In foreign matters, Gladstone favoured the policy of “Splendid 
Isolation” which cost England international prestige. 


“ Gladstone’s Imperial Policy had been too Supine.” It has been 
remarked that “Gladstone’s imperial policy had been too supine 
(negligent or lethargic). He did not try to develop and strengthen 
tte‘magnificent heritage left to British men and women by their fore¬ 
fathers In this respect, his policy is in strange contrast with that i 

his rival, Disraeli. In the first place, his attempt to co " c,1, ^ le J r . e,a " d 
hv the Home Rule policy was regarderd as a step towards the disint c - 
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which he suppressed. Fourthly, he failed to suppress the Mahdis re¬ 
volt in Sudan (1883—1885). An English army under General Gor¬ 
don was cut off by the rebels, and Gladstone w »s held responsi¬ 
ble for his death. Sudan was lost, finally in South Africa the Boer?, 
were granted local independence. In these cases Gladstone s policy 
of caution failed to commend itself to the nation. 


It was on account of his weak and lukewarm foreign policy that 
he had to resign in 1874. Again it was his failure to pursue a vigorous 
foreign policy that led to his fall in 1885. It was asserted that owing 
to his desire to apply high principles to foreign politics, he sometimes 
failed to secure for Great Britain the benefits to which she was en¬ 
titled. Surely, his foreign policy has been criticized as weak and un¬ 
enterprising but it was infused with ideas of liberty and nationality. 
It was strongly influenced by his belief in the principle of brother¬ 
hood among nations and of their sacred independence. He did not 
look to British interests only but had in view the well-being of the 
world as a whole. This is the defence of his foreign policy. 


All events connected with his foreign policy left an uneasy sense 
on public mind that Gladstone was not vigorous enough in foreign 
affairs, though it is difficult to see how he could have taken any other 
line. 


Q. Discuss Gladstone’s Irish Policy and the part played by 
him in the Home Rule Movement for Ireland. How far was Glad¬ 
stone’s Irish Policy a success? Or, (P.U. 1049, 10441 


“My mission is to pacify Ireland.” Review the .attempts 
that were made by Gladstone and the Liberal Party to achieve 
this aim. To what extent were these attempts successful? 

Or. (D.U. 1058, 10511 


In what ways did Gladstone endeavour to settle the grievan¬ 
ces of the Irish people before his conversion to Home Rule. 

(P.U. 10 f)2) 


Gladstone's Irish Policy. Gladstone was wise enough to know in 
time that the main causes of Irish discontent were religious and eco¬ 
nomic. 

1. The religious discontent of the Irish was due to the establish¬ 
ment of a Protestant Church amidst a Catholic population (the major¬ 
ity of the Irish were Catholics). 


2. The economic discontent of the Irish was due to the existence 
of the oppressive system of land tenure in Ireland. 


Realising the grievances of the Trish in right earnest, Gladstone 

said, “My mission is to pacify Ireland.” 

• * * * * 

Gladstone’s Remedial Measures for Ireland. Gladstone, a 
Liberal Reformer, was always full of sympathy for the weak and the 
oppressed and all such nationalities that were struggling for popular 
rights and liberties. He had a very sympathetic attitude towards the 
Irish and wanted to help them in their distress. Consequently to 



redress the religious and economic grievances of the Irish, Gladstone 
took the following steps:— 

1. Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Irish Church Act ; 
1869. The State Church in Ireland was Protestant but the Irish were 
mostly Catholics and the Catholic majority had to pay tithes (a kind 
of tax) for the upkeep of the State Church. The Irish had long been 
resisting the payment of tithes for running a Church in which they 
had no faith. Gladstone, to redress the religious wrong on the Irish, 
passed an Act known as the Disestablishment and Disendowment Act 
abolishing tithes and disestablishing the Irish Church. The Church 
in Ireland was no longer a sort of State department and the grants 
and property attached to it were largely withdrawn. Its bishops lost 
their seats in the House of Lords. The endowments of the Irish Pro¬ 
testant Church were to be spent over measures calculated to bring 
about social welfare among the Irish. 


2. First Irish Land Act, 1879. Gladstone next turned his atten¬ 
tion to the agrarian problem or the Irish Land Question, a very press- 
ine question indeed. The Irish peasants, who tilled the soil without 
possessing it, enjoyed no security on their farms and could be evicted 
from them at the pleasure of their owners without receiving any com¬ 
pensation for the improvements they had effected in the land. 

The First Irish Land Act provided that if a tenant was evicted 
for any reason other than non-payment of rent he could claim com¬ 
pensation for eviction from the landlord for all improvements of a 
permanent character on giving up his land. 

The Irish were not satisfied with the Disestablishment and Dis¬ 
endowment Act and the First Irish Land Act passed by Gladstone in 
1869 and 1870. respectively. To get further concessions, the Irish 
formed a Land League which resorted to the policy of “Boycotting”. 
This, however, enraged Gladstone who was forced to adopt a num¬ 
ber of coercive measures to stop lawlessness and growing disorder. 


^ The Second Irish Land Act, 1881. Gladstone who had genu¬ 
ine sympathy with the Irish and wanted to relieve their distress pass- 
ed the second Irish Land Act. in 1881. The First Irish Land Act 
had failed to give protection to the oppressed peasantry. Landlords 
managed to evade it and evictions became more numerous Gladstone 
tried to remedy the defects of the first measure by the Second Irish 
Land Act of 1881. It meant to secure a fair rent, a fixed rent and 
freedom of sale of the holding for the peasant. Henceforth the rent 
of a farm was to be determined by Land Courts established b\ the 

State for this purpose. 

Even this Act failed to satisfy the Irish. The Irish discontent 
became serious and found expression in outbursts of violence, out- 

t hat r n"oth ing^short rfHotne Rule would satisfy the Irish. He tned 
to secure Home Rule for Ireland but failed. 
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Home Rule Movements and Gladstone: The Home Rule‘ Lea- 
mte The last phase of Irish political history is the movement for 
Home Rule. The Home Rule League with Mr. Issac Butt as leader, 
was formed in Ireland in 1873. The new movement was a compro¬ 
mise between close union and complete separation. It aimed at the 
establishment of a separate Parliament for Ireland. About sixt> 
members were returned as Home Rulers to the House of Commons 

in 1874. 

Charles Stuart Parnell. In 1877 there came in the arena of 
Irish politics a man by the name of CharlesStuart Pamd! (1&46 
1841) who. although a Protestant and a landlord, became the Un¬ 
crowned King" of Ireland and the leader of the Roman Catholic 
tenantry, with whose sufferings he strongly sympathised. He was a 
bitter foe of England which he regarded as the enemy of Ireland. 
In 1877 Parnell became the head in the House of Commons, ot a 
party of Home Rulers, who sought to force attention to Irish claims 
bv systematic obstruction of business. Matters were still more com¬ 
plicated by the establishment, in 1879. of the National Land League, 
which led to great disorders in Ireland. A Coercion Act followed 
in 1881 and Parnell and others were imprisoned. Gladstone, how¬ 
ever. came to terms with Parnell (Kilmaniham Treaty, 1882) and 
he was released. But it was immediately followed by Phoenix Park 
murders (1882) which roused the hostility of the English people. 

First and Second Home Rule Bills. Gladstone saw that his pre¬ 
vious policy of combining coercion and conciliation had failed to 
solve the Irish question and he resolved, contrary to his previous opi¬ 
nion. to give Ireland an independent Parliament. Thus Gladstone 
was converted to Home Rule. In 1886, the First Home Rule Bill was 
introduced by Gladstone but it was defeated by a majority of thirty 
after causing a rupture in the Liberal Party. Liberals who favoured 
the Home-Rule movement came to be known as the Home Rulers 
and those who went against it came to be known as Liberal-Unionists. 
Gladstone resigned and the Liberal-Unionists, under Lord Salisbury 
came into power in 1886. They followed a policy of ruthless oppres¬ 
sion and coercion. Gladstone again came into power in 1892 and he 
brought in the Second Home Rule Bill in 1893. It was passed by 
the House of Commons but was thrown out by the House of Lords. 
Gladstone resigned and retired from public life (1894). 

Gladstone’s Earnestness about Ireland. That Gladstone was 
earnest and sincere to conciliate Ireland cannot be denied. There is 
as yet no general agreement about the value of his Irish legislation. 
Some writers speak in favour of it and some against it. But the fact 
remains that Gladstone evinced keener interest for Ireland than any 
other British statesman, and that the subsequent history of Ireland 
culminating in the horrors and bloodshed of recent years proved that 
Gladstone was right. 

Although Gladstone was not successful in securing Home Rule 
to Ireland, he surely deserves credit for his measures which redressed 
at least some of the grievances of the Irish people. 



In his two long ministries Gladstone's personal interest was con¬ 
centrated upon Ireland. England was not prepared to accept the 
gradually developing transformation of Gladstone’s mind. In his two 
later ministries, all powers of Gladstone were almost exclusively devo¬ 
ted to the losing battle for Irish self-government. Much misery, much 
strife and bloodshed, much hatred might have been avoided and Ire¬ 
land would have been contented had England the wisdom of respect¬ 
ing and recognising the liberty and nationality of others as she had 
intense desire to preserve her own. 

Gladstone had said at the outset, ‘My mission is to pacify Ire¬ 
land.” consequently he devoted the best part of his energy and atten¬ 
tion to the removal of Irish grievances. 

Q. Form an estimate of Gladstone’s work, services and 
achievements; Or, What claim has Gladstone to the gratitude 
of Englishmen? 

His Work ami Achievements. An Estimate of Gladstone. His 
Importance and Services. Gladstone's claim to the Gratitude of Eng¬ 
lishmen. He was a man of extraordinary ability, possessing wonder¬ 
ful power of work and capacity for detail. He was a brilliant orator, 
untiring reader and productive writer. He had remarkable courage, 
complete sincerity and high sense of responsibility. He had a pas¬ 
sion to do public good and serve mankind. He was a great moralist 
and favourably impressed all who came into contact with him. Hc % 
was deeply religious and sincerely devoted to the high Church prin¬ 
ciples. 

Gladstone as a Financier. He was unrivalled as a financier. He 


reduced national expenses, lowered taxes, scrutinised expenditure and 
enforced economy. He was the first among the British ministers to 
use finance as a means of social welfare. He did more than anybody 
else to promote the material and industrial prosperity of England. 
As a statesman his great strength lay in finance. He was a zealous 
guardian of' the public purse, and public economy was the key to his 
financial policy. By his wise financial reforms and skilful budgets he 
reduced the burden of taxation under which the people had been 
croaning. At the same time he showed a big surplus over the actual 
expenditure of the government. Thus the people had to pay little, 
but the government had to get much support from them. 


Gladstone’s Sympathy for Ireland. In his foreign policy we find 
him a true friend of the oppressed and struggling nationalities He 
was so much full of sympathy for the weak and the oppressed that 
he did not hesitate to help them even against Great Britain. He was 
sympathetic to Ireland and India. He did his utmost to help Ireland 
in the Home Rule Movement and sent Lord Ripon to India who 
laid the foundations of local- self-government there. The Irish peo¬ 
ple found in him one of their best benefactors. 

Gladstone as an Administrator. He rendered great services to his 
countrymen and his claim to the gratitude of Englishmen was highly 
lustified Education was reformed and made popular, Civil Serv 
Ta‘ thrown open and the army was purged of its evils. H,s Free- 






Trade budgets increased, commerce and made the nation prosperous. 
He reformed the administration and the system of Parliamentary re¬ 
presentation. Being a thorough liberal and zealous reformer, his- 
judgments and measures were based upon the principles of humanity, 
liberty and nationality, and there were few departments of national 
life which he left untouched. He raised the tone of English life and 
taught Englishmen to think nobly and foreigners to think nobly of 
England. He did perhaps more than any other single man to adapt 
the machinery of the State to modern democratic conditions. 

In politics, he always appealed to righteousness and nothing 
could be mean with him. 

Justis McArthy has given a very good description of this great 
statesman. He says, “He was an essayist, a critic, a Homeric scholar, 
he was a theological controversialist, he was a political economist, a 
financier, a practical administrator whose gift of mastering details has 
hardly ever been equalled; he was a statesman and an orator. No man 
could attempt so many things at a time and yet save himself from 
popular fury.” 

Gladstone as a Politician and Statesman. Gladstone was 
thoroughly English, and he solved intricate and puzzling problems— 
economic and social—with admirable wisdom and foresight. 

Gladstone was a great constructive statesman and his remark- 
% able administrative ability was largely employed in 'working out the 
institutions of his country. The spirit of improvement was incarnate 
in him,” and he had the power of embodying great principles in legis¬ 
lative form. 


Incomparable as a legislator, he was second to none as a Parlia¬ 
mentarian and as an orator. He was an honest and indefatigable pub- 
lie servant and his advent to power quickened the pulse of national 
life. 


His measures were directed mainly against all barriers between 
man and man, and with a view to smoothing them down, he intro¬ 
duced bills whereby political power was no more a monopoly of the 
rich and the landed classes but was shared equally by all sections of 
the people. As a most advanced and liberal reformer he believed 
that “every man who is not presumably incapacitated by some consi¬ 
deration of personal unfitness or political danger, is morally entitled 
to come within the pale of the constitution.” His Parliamentary re¬ 
forms removed the corrupt practices in Parliamentary election and 
practically established thorough democracy in England. 

As a statesman Gladstone may be said to have had four great 
One was the Church of England; the second was economy; 
tne third was peace; and the fourth was Ireland. He was ever active in 

J he u C £u rch : fro , m the High Anglican side, yet he dis- 
wi ^ th * e Insh Church - whlch w » s a Part of the Church of Eng- 
a “ n &ncier he was superb; the national accounts were sim- 

XfrhdS, .^penditure was rigidly scrutinized, taxation was lowered. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer his economies had enabled him to 
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reduce the income tax, which at the end of the Crimean War stood 
at Is. 4d. in the £. to 4d. in the £. 

DISRAELI AND NEW CONSERVATISM 

Disraeli (1804—1881) 

Q. Give a short critical account of Benjamin Disraeli (Earl 
of Beaconsfield) with particular reference to his Home Policy and 
Social Reforms. (P.U. 1954, 1948, 1943; D.U. 1962, 1958 j 

Or. 

Illustrate Disraeli’s record as a party leader. 

His Early Career. Benjamin Disraeli (who later became Lord 
Beaconsfield) was one of the greatest statesmen and Conservative 
Prime Ministers of the 19th century. He was a Jew by birth but a 
•Christian by faith. He did not receive University education though 
he possessed great intelligence, common sense, tact and wisdom. 

Disraeli was born in 1804 and became a member of Parliament 
in 1837. He was a Conservative; at first he followed Peel. He re¬ 
volted against Peel over the repeal of the Corn Laws and made him¬ 
self the champion of the Protectionist party. He was recognised as 
one of the leaders of the Conservative party. Disraeli became Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1852, and leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons under Lord Derby’s Ministry. Henceforth, Disraeli began to 
earn great reputation as leader of the Opposition. 

Disraeli's first Ministry. 1868. In 1868, Disraeli became Prime 
Minister for the first time but was soon defeated on Gladstones mo¬ 
tion for establishing the Irish Church, thus holding h.s office only 

for a few months. 

Disraeli's Second Ministry. 1874-1880. His Home Pohcy 

* *=&£*£s £ 

P,rC Disraeli favoured 

classes* 0 wUhTview “getting their support and strengthen his own 
1867 whSt gave franchise to the labourers liv.ng in towns. 

1 * «g 

Artisans’ Dwelling Act passed to solve the^hous^ 8P , Q lhe 

towns. Open and well-ven i ated bodies were empowered to 

was bad and to pull down the un- 

healthy slums. 









3. Creation of a New Sinking Fund. He created a new sinking 
fund in order to pay off the National Debt. 

4 Agricultural Holdings’ Act. This Act was passed to solve 
the housing problem in rural areas and to give security to tenants to 

capital invested in the soil. 

5 The Combination Act. It was also called the Employers’ 
and Workmen’s Act or the Trade Union Act. By this A ^’ ldb(Ur 
combinations and peaceful picketing were not considered illegal. It 
was considered as the Charter of Trade Unionism. It effected consi¬ 
derable progress in the social life of the working classes. 

6 . Merchant Shipping Act. By this Act. the overloading of ships 
was forbidden and bad vessels were not allowed to sail. 


7. The Factory Act. By this Act the hours of labour in factories 
were reduced and the responsibilities of inspectors increased. 

8 The Factory and Workshops Act. The Factory laws so far 
passed were carefully collected and put together in a code for guid¬ 
ing the Factory system and controlling the relations between the lab¬ 
ourers and the capitalists. Any child under ten years of age could 
not be employed in a factory and the hours of work were limited rn 

case of children above ten. 


9. Public Health Act. It was a useful sanitary measure in the 
interest of the public health. 

10. Education. He passed laws also effecting education. 

Though Disraeli had offered in vague terms, a policy of social 
reforms—“the amelioration of the condition of our people,”—little 
was, in fact, done in the way of domestic legislation. By the mea¬ 
sures mentioned above he initiated a series of social legislation in 
the interest of the industrial classes. 


His great aim underlying his social reforms was to get the sup¬ 
port of the labouring classes and thus strengthen his own party. He 
wanted to substitute social reform for political reconstruction. 

Disraeli had not much interest in domestic legislation and had 
not much love for reform. It is true that he was the author of the 
Second Reform Act (1867) when he was the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer and some other measures for the welfare of the working 
classes as Prime Minister (1874—1880), but for the former, the cue 
was taken from the Liberals, and the latter was a vote-catching de- 
-vice. 


He was a Conservative but his ideas were progressive. Though 
opposed to violent changes, he was in favour of moderate reforms 
and open to conviction. He believed in benevolent legislation for 
the good of the masses, yet he did not like that they should possess 
political power. He is reported to have said, “Everything for the 
people, but nothing by the people.” 

Q. (a) Give a critical account of the Foreign Policy of Dis- 



raeli and its effects. “Disraeli’s policy was too adventurous.’' 
Comment. Or, (D.U. 1961, 1957; P.U. 1956,. 1949), 

Illustrate Disraeli’s record as a Foreign Minister. 

(b) Describe Disraeli’s work and achievements or services to 

his country. Or, 

“Disraeli was the first minister since Canning, perhaps since 
Chatham, to think imperially.’’ Justify the remark as illustrated 
by Disraeli’s handling of the Eastern Question. 

Disraeli’s Services as Foreign Minister. His Foreign and Im¬ 
perial Policy. New Imperialism. It has been said that "the chief in¬ 
terest of Disraeli's ministry arose from its conduct of the foreign and 
imperial affairs.” His foreign policy was spuited vigorous and ad¬ 
venturous; it was not dilatory or unenterprising like that of Glad¬ 
stone. “JLf Gladstone's imperial policy had been too supine, that of 
Disraeli was too adventurous.” Disraeli was an Imperialist, i.e., he 
was a strong advocate of imperialism. In other words, he wanted to 
extend the dominions of England and make its influence supreme 
abroad even though he might have to go to war for that purpose 
His name has been closely associated with Imperialism. Our duty 
“ to maintain the Empire of England which can alone give it that 
ascendancy in the councils of Europe which will secure peace. He 
wanted to interfere in European politics and make England grea 
both with regard to its territories and influence. He was undoubtedly 

the pioneer of imperialism. 

Disraeli’s foreign policy was based upon two main aims: (1> 
To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world, and (~) to consoli¬ 
date ind«Snd the BriUsh Empire. This he tried to achieve by 
means of a “spirited foreign policy”, the chief features of which were 
ihe development of Imperialism and opposition to Russia whom D 
raeli regarded as a dangerous rival. 

He had ereat confidence in the destiny of the British Empire 

Palmerston. e 

of buying^alTthe*shares 

Khedive of Egypt. It . bn‘ ^Jy By this Act, the 

of which has been justified y nono i v c f the shortest sea route 

Government obtained the virtutd monopoly oMhe^sh^_^ ^ 

secured control over^one^ of^theMmost import ocean highways of 

,Ke “Purchase of Suez Canal shares proved to be a stroke of p»- 
phetuSTor the wisest stroke of b.s pohey. 
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9 The Tour of the Prince of Wales. 1875. The Prince of Wales 
undertook a tour to India in 1875 in order to flatter the pr.de and 
vivify the loyalty of the princes and people of India. 

3 Royal Tides Act. Disraeli passed the Royal T,lles Act ,. in 
1876 bv which Queen Victoria assumed the title of Empress of India. 
On January 18 1877. a durbar was held at Delhi, with grea pomp 
and show where it was proclaimed amidst great rejoicings a 
Queen had assumed the title of the Empress of India. The addition 
of the title of Empress of India to the style of the Queen is a remark¬ 
able instance of his imperialism. 

4 Berlin Conference. 1878. In 1875-1876. the Bulgarians re- 
volted against their Turkish rulers. The revolt was suppressed by 
Turkey with great severity. Russia who was the traditional enemy 
of Turkey and the champion of Christian interests in the Bulkan 
Peninsula^ declared war against Turkey. The Turks were defeats! 
and compelled to make great concessions to Russia by the Treaty'of 
San Stefano. England could not tolerate the growth of Russian 
power and influence at the cost of Turkey. Disraeli made warlike 
preparations and compelled Russia to refer the whole question to a 
Congress of European Powers. The Congress met at Berlin and Dis- 
racli himself was present at the conference. Disraeli got a compre¬ 
hensive treaty drawn up very much as he wished. According to the 
terms of this Treaty (i) The Russians had to give up the idea of “big 
Bulgaria” which was now to be divided into two parts. 


(ii) Servia, Montenegro and Roumania were to have indepen¬ 
dence. 


(iii) Russia was to get Kars and Batoum but the second one was 
.not to be fortified. 


(iv) Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be governed by Austria. 

(v) Great Britain was to receive Cyprus against payment of tri¬ 
bute to Turkey. 


(vi) Turkey was to introduce reforms in Armenia. 


5. Dual Control of Egypt. The Khedive (Ruler) of Egypt owed 
heavy sums of money to the English and French bankers. He was 
not able to repay his debts and was almost a bankrupt. He abdicat¬ 
ed in favour of his son. and Britain and France conjointly took con¬ 
trol of Egypt and appointed ministers to organize the finances of the 
country. Thus dual control of the English and the French was estab¬ 
lished by Disraeli in Egypt. 


6 . The Zulu War. The Transvaal was annexed to the British 
Empire in 1878, and as a retaliatory measure the Zulu chief Catch- 
way.o ™de; war upon the British settlers in South Africa. In the 
begmmng the English suffered reverses and were given considerable 

~ e , b y tbe Zulus * ^t the English came out victorious in the end 
and Zululand was annexed in 1879. 


7. War in Afghanistan. A war between England and Afehan 
tan,broke out in 1878, known as the Second Afghan War. The Er 


lish had to sutler great reverses and losses at the outset though tfiey 
succeeded in the end. 

The wars in Zululand and Afghanistan lowered the prestige of 
England a good deal. Gladstone made speeches throughout the 
country against the pro-Turkish policy of Disraeli. As a result of 
this the public opinion in England turned against Disraeli and he was 
defeated in the general elections of 1880 and died the next year, i.e., 
in 1881. 

Effects of His Foreign and Imperial Policy. Disraeli was a great » 
statesman and is remembered for his greatness as a party leader tfnd 
his foreign and imperial policy. With the exception o£ Peel, he was 
the greatest conservative leader of the 19th century and wielded great 
influence in his country for many years. He did much to promote 
the greatness of British Empire and recovered the international ptfs- 
li« e which England had lost after the death of Palmerston. He deve¬ 
loped and strengthened the Empire and largely increased its influence 
and importance among European nations. Prince Bismarck, the gdiat 
Chancellor, once said of him, “Disraeli is England.” 


DISRAELI’S WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS 
Q. Give a careful estimate of Disraeli mentioning- his work 
and achievements and his services to his country. 

Disraeli as a Statesman. He was really a great statesman of the 
19th century who shone as a very brilliant figure in his own country 
as well as in international politics. The possession of a vivid imagi¬ 
nation was one of the outstanding features of Disraeli. His own 
imagination helped him to appeal to the imagination of the people 
and this combined with ambition, self-confidence, patriotism and 
political genius. made him at las. in spite of his Jewish b.rth, which 
was in those davs a handicap, the hero of the English masses and the 
champion of the country families and prosperous commercial classes, 
who at one time looked upon him with suspicion. 

Disraeli as a Party Leader. Disraeli’s claim to fame rests chiefly 
on hh work as a party leader and on his foreign and imperial policy. 
Next to Peel he was the greatest of the conservative leaders of lb 
mh century He taught his party to accept Parliamentary reform 
and to promote the interest of the working classes He created the 
modern Conservative Party giving it new ‘deals-the Preservation of 

! h h e KM whiclf °made Britain a democracy! 

Undef his inspired lraderehip consejvadsm teame ,i ve^ popu ar, 

SUSt popularity? ^T'organised his party on a solid 

baSiS Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party The- 

D ncprvatism was guided by three mam aims, i.e.. the principles- 
new con T s ^^ m as W d a efi^d by Disreali, were the following:- 
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to birth in Britain. . 

q To substitute social reform for political reconstruction. Dur¬ 
ing his premiership Disraeli passed a number of social reforms to im¬ 
prove the condition of the poor people and the labouring classes ins- 
lead of taking up the work of political reconstruction or introducing; 

great political changes. 

»*■* - 

penal affairs. . 

His foreign policy was bold and adventurous, and in 1874 
Disraeli emerged as the champion of the imperial idea. The aimi of 
his foreign and imperial policy was to make the influence ot Great 
Britain supreme in Europe and to extend the British Empire even 
at the risk of war. He looked upon Russia as a dangerous rival and 
so supported the Turks against the Russians in the Russio-Turkish.. 
•War P The Russio-Turkish War 1876-1878 really shows his genius 
and diplomacy. His vigorous interference not only saved-Turkish 
Empire from the ambitious designs of Russia but secured British in¬ 
terests in the East by the acquisition of Cyprus at the Treaty of Berlin, 
in 1878 He increased British influence in Egypt by buying the Khe-. 
dive s shares in the Suez Canal, the gateway to the East. He is 
largely responsible for the beginning of the policy which made Egypt 
practically a dependency of Great Britain. He developed and streng¬ 
thened the Empire and largely increased its influence and importance 
among European nations. He upheld English interests and made 
England's power felt abroad. The period 1874—1880. i.e.. the second, 
Ministry of Disraeli was in a sense the Golden Age of Tory Democra¬ 
cy. “Through his vigorous Foreign policy, he raised the prestige of 
England, checked the aggressions of Russia, restored order in the- 
Turkish Empire and secured his Eastern Empire by the acquisition, of 
Cyprus.” : 

Q. Describe the evolution of Disraeli’s new conservatism oir 
the principle of New Toryism as defined by Disraeli. 

r Ans. Please sec previous Answer—Disraeli as a Party Lea¬ 
der. 

Q. “Seldom in English history have two great statesmen-. 
living in the same age been so different as Gladstone and 
raeli.” Comment. Or, 


“If Gladstone’s foreign policy had been too supine, that of 
Beaconsfield had been too adventurous.” Explain and illustrate 
the statement. Or, 


ft 



Attempt a contrast of the character and policy of Gladstone, 
and Disraeli. (P.U. 1955, 1946, 1939). 

Their Character and Outlook Contrasted. “Seldom in English 
history have two men living in the same age, been so different as 
Gladstone and Disraeli.” Gladstone sprang from a middle class 
Scottish family and possessed the virtues of a true Christian, but Dis¬ 
raeli came ot a Jewish family. Gladstone was educated at Eton and 
Oxford but Disraeli received no university education. Gladstone was 
the leader of the Liberals and Disraeli the leader of the Conservatives. 

“As men the two differed widely; Gladstone was always terribly 
in earnest with little or no touch of humour about him. Disraeli was 
ironical, imaginative and intensely theatrical. The one with his earn¬ 
est eloquence and strength of will could sway the people, the other 
with a lighter touch fired their zeal and kindled their imagination. 
In oratorical gift Gladstone was superior to his rival. His exquisite 
voice and exuberant rush of words overwhelmed his audience. Dis¬ 
raeli, on the other hand, was a great coiner of telling phrases and a 
master of epigrams and invectives which delighted his Hearers.” 


Disraeli was adept in the art of flattery and was thus a favourite 
of the Queen. Gladstone who was skilled in the art of flattery excit¬ 
ed the Queen's disfavour. Gladstone was a devoted follower of 
the Anglican Church, while Disraeli was a Jew. Disraeli set no value 
upon religion as a creed or dogma, but Gladstone was a strong sup¬ 
porter of religion as the most important factor in politics. Gladstone 
was devoted to religion and interested in religious controversies. He 
wrote religious pamphlets and notes on Homer. About Disraeli, it is 
doubtful if he had any religion at all. He wrote novels dealing with 
matters of the moment. He spent his periods of leisure in producing 
a series of brilliant novels, the best known of which are Lothair, 

Endymion and Coningsby. 

Both differed even in their manners, speech, habits, dress and 
outlook. Disraeli loved show and affection, whereas Gladstone was 
deep and grand and loved purity and simplicity. If Disraeli was 
showy and affected, Gladstone was simple and sincere. 

Their Policies Constrated—Foreign Policy. “If Gladstone s for- 
• n nlicv had been too supine, that of Beaconsfield had been too 
adventurous ” A remarkably wide difference separated the two states- 
l en S absorbed the political interest of England during the 
period 1865—1880. The history of this great age is mainly ai his ory 
of their rivalry. Disraeli believed in a vigorous foreign policy, G 
stone was a pacificist and was in favour of non-intervention. 

y t rNnlirv Disraeli was an Imperialist, that is, his object 

counterpoise ^o'Russian'aggression' He follow^ a^vigorous^orward 




^^^HhHhrewd diplomacy wonrea^mmre^impir Jkm was 
make England the metropolis of a J ‘ aU | nUon an d energy was 

concen h tramd ntr On°jhe y S .» Wj 1 ’ 

WcSiSWT Hot ^rtn^^S P°^y 

was^lctharg^/tinadventurous. a£ ^ S'withtS but 
finance were his proper provide where to the seriousness 

was a supporter of the liberties of .he’ ^ h£ b % cy of -‘Splendid 

advocate of I' n P eriah , s, " 0 °' d n d in international prestige, but Disraeli 
Isolation” which cost Eng uphold the influence of England 

did not hesitate to take risks to uphoj English statesman 

abroad. On the olher hand. Dn-raeh^va^t ^ £0U n to be 

since Chatham to think imperi. ht that the future of England lay 
proud of their Empire and foughtthat ^ appeal 0 f Rom- 

beyond the seas, DjsraeI ts sakI to nave ^b^ o{ foreign policies 

shows^^^i'f Ghidstone^imperial policy, had been too supine, that 
of Beaconsfield had been too adventurous. 
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ism and became in the end a e t Liberal Reformer 

from the start to the finish 1 Gladstn c*‘S-i S^ar reslless 

but Disraeli had not much love for refom; Olad was in 

i: nris s^SBst^sia at 

^S3u£ssafaaA'S^2 

He feft a great delight in all legislation in the constructive sense. In 

constitutional, social, and economic reforms Gladstone s 
dated with national education, reform of the Army, Parliamentary 
reforms and many other reforms. Thus we see that Gladstone s 
Home policy was vigorous and he introduced a large number oi 

domestic reforms. 

As financier too, Gladstone was one of the greatest that Eng- 
i i an d has known and Disraeli was no match for him. He was anxious 
to make England wealthy and to use that wealth for the uplift and 
amelioration of the working classes. Among his financial achieve¬ 
ments the following are particularly worthy of note—the Succession 
Duty in 1853, the reduction of the income-tax on necessaries of life 
and paper, the establishment of the Post Office Savings Bank (1861) 
and the Post Office annuities in 1864. 

Trade Policy. Disraeli was not in favour of free trade policy. 
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He was in favour of ‘protection’ and he had offered strong opposition 
when Peel wanted to repeal Corn Laws. On the other hand, Glad¬ 
stone strongly believed in free trade and removed duties on a large 
number of articles such as paper, soaps, etc. 

EXTRA NOTE ON DISRAELI 

Disraeli's Work and Achievements in other Spheres of National 
Life.—His Personal Character and qualities. His rise to the highest 
position is a matter of great surprise particularly when he started life * 
without money, without family connections and without any help from 
any other quarter. By virtue of his great personal courage and pati¬ 
ence of the highest order, he went on making efforts to rise by degrees 
higher and higher. His untiring efforts and supreme courage to face 
every difficulty enabled him to lead a great party, master a powerful 
aristocracy, sway a vast empire and make himself one of the four or 
live personal forces in the world.” He was bold and fearless and no 
danger was ever too great to overawe him. He would fearlessly at¬ 
tack, with perfect confidence in him, and regardless of consequ¬ 
ences, even his greatest opponent. When he had once decided to 
follow a certain wise and well-considered course, there was nothing 
that could stand in his way. 

Founder of the new Conservative Party. Being a keen observer 
he at once felt that in view of the new social and economic forces, 
the programme of the Conservative Party required certain necessary > 

changes. 

When Disraeli laid the foundation of the new Conservative Party 
he was guided by the following three main aims, i.e., the principles of 
New Toryism as defined by Disraeli were the following: 

1. To raise British prestige in the eyes of the world by means 
of a bold and spirited foreign policy. 

2. To stimulate the pride of ‘Empire’ among the British people. 

3. To substitute to social reform for political reconstruction. 

The founding of a new Conservative Party is considered one of the 
creat achievements of Disraeli because he placed before it a definite 
programme and also made it popular in the country The Conserva¬ 
tive Party was built by him on the remains of the party that bad teen 
already wrecked by Peel and on no new material. This gives Disraeli 

a special credit. 

His Theory of Imperialism became a Tradition for the Englisi 
people. He was a pioneer and an enthusiastic supporter of Impenal- 
•, m or Engalnd’s policy of conquest and expansion. His eagerness 
for social legislation to improve the condition of the working classes. 






CONSERVATISM 


“lived to be an idol and died to become a tradition , i.e., as long as he 
lived he was an object of love and devotion for the people and when 
he died his policy of ‘Imperialism’ became the national policy of the 
country and the leaders followed it in the spirit of a legacy. Th 
leaders looked seriously at his policy of imperialism and held a num¬ 
ber of imperial conferences to consider this great legacy that he had 
left to his countrymen. His countrymen supported his imperialistic 
policy with great zeal and made use of it for furthering the imperial 
* interests of England. “This attitude which came to be known as Im¬ 
perialism, he developed first in his own party and then in the whole 
nation.” (Mowat). 


* 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY: CONSTITUTIONAL AND 
GENERAL PROGRESS IN THE 19TH CENTURY 

‘‘....It is quite possible. That but for the lead 
taken by Castlereigh in the allied counsels, 

Trance would never have been reduced, to her 
ancient limits, nor Napoleon dethroned.” 

—G. M. Trevelyam 


Q. Briefly review the British Foreign Policy in the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Castlereigh's Foreign Policy. Castlereigh was the Foreign Sec¬ 
retary from 1812 to 1822. He took part in the Congress of Vienna 
held in 1815 to discuss the European question after the defeat of 
Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo. He played a very significant role 
in bringing about the fall of Napoleon and that is why he was influ¬ 
ential at the Congress of Vienna. He refused to join the Holy Alli¬ 
ance formed by Russia. Prussia and Austria. He formed a Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance and struggled that the Congress of European Powers 
should be frequently held to discuss matters of vital importance and 
to settle disputed points in a friendly spirit and thus preserve the peace 
of Europe. His suggestion was followed and Congresses were held 
from time to time to discuss important problems. Consequently three 
important Congresses were held between 1815 to 1822 known as the 
Congress of Aix-La-Chapelle. Congress of Troppau and the Congress 
of Verona. He always insisted on the principle of non-intervention. 
The Congresses, however, could not serve very useful purpose asthey 
were not in tune with the spirit of the times. The powers did not 
truly represent the peoples and the States were in no sense represen - 
tives of the races. Castlereigh’s influence always worked on the side 
of autocracy and he was strongly opposed to new J^eas of reform 
and progress. His mind failed him and he brought about his end by 

committing suicide in 1822. 

Those, who know Castlereigh more closely, said of him that he 
was a calm quiet and passionless man. He is so cold that noth ng 
can warm him,” said Lord Cornwallis about Castlereigh. **e c njoy- 
ed great reputation among the diplomats of the world, but he wa 

neither a speaker nor a debator. 

; » c nr pi on Policv After the death of Castlereigh, Can- 

a td 8 a€i‘a, e sSa„ SeC Sr h U n iSe lov^for ^ 
He ^ntd a \o P tep Eni"d in o e ut e of conhnem^ TmpSi unless 
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out interference on the Part of any ° her Sla e Hge ^ manag£ _ 
solutely no external rtriWcMJ the • s lhcir desirc 

fTcol.rtio S a gov^rnf 'Hehelped the colonies in South Ame- 
ricL in their smlale with Spain for freedom and recognized their 
independence. He''recognized the independence of Buenos Aires. 
Mexico and Columbia. France and Spain wanted to interfere in tl 
internal affairs of Portugal about succession to the throne, but Can- 
nine sent a British force to Lisbon and checked the attempted inter- 
ference of France and Spain. He always sympathised with those who 
struggled for liberty and wanted to establish constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

His foreign policy was bold and vigorous and he made England s 
influence felt in the Councils of Europe. 

Palmerston’s Foreign Policy. He was a great force in British 
foreign politics from 1830 to 1865. During these thirty-five years the 
foreign policy of England lay in the charge of Lord Palmerston. He 
followed a vigorous and adventurous foreign policy. He was an enemy 
of despotism and a friend of the cause of liberty and constitutional 
government. In his foreign policy he followed three general princi¬ 
ples: (1) to extend the power and prestige of Great Britain m 
Europe; (2) to help the cause of liberty and help nations in gaining 
freedom and establishing constitutional government; (3) to protect 
Turkey against the ambitious schemes of Russia. He wanted to main¬ 
tain the integrity of Turkey in the Eastern Question. 

: “Palmerston’s chief contribution to the development of English 

history lay in his vigorous foreign policy. He was an ardent nation¬ 
alist and tried to raise the prestige of England abroad. He made the 
influence of England felt in the Councils of Europe. He followed 
in the footsteps of Pitt the Younger in his attitude towards the East¬ 
ern Question. He realized the danger of the aggressive policy of 
Russia which was trying to expand to the South at the expense of 
Turkey. This threatened the supremacy of England in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. Therefore, Palmerston tried to support the cause of 
Turkey against Russia. Palmerston genuinely sympathised with the 
constitutional and liberal movements abroad, but his policy of “sense¬ 
less and spiritless menaces’* was of no avail against the diplomacy of 
Bismarck.” 

Gladstone’s Foreign Policy. His foreign policy was not to en¬ 
tangle England in any continental war. He insisted on the principle- 
of non-intervention and intensely disliked interfering with the affairs 
of other countries. His policy was a peace policy which was not 
liked by the people. His policy was unenterprising and his methods 
'were dilatory. It was on account of this weak foreign policy that he~ 
bad to resign each time he was a Prime Minister. His strong adher¬ 
ence to the policy of non-interference and neutrality weakened the- 


position of England and allowed its power and prestige to suffer im¬ 
mensely. 

Disraeli’s Foreign Policy. Disraeli was just the opposite of 
Gladstone in foreign policy. Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak 
and unenterprising but that of Disreali was vigorous and enterprising. 
Gladstone insisted on the principles of non-interference and neutral¬ 
ity, but Disraeli was an imperialist, i.e., he wanted to extend the 
dominion and influence of Great Britain in other parts of the world. 
His name is closely associated with imperialism, that is, he was in 
favour of the policy of intervention and extension of the territories 
and influence of Great Britain. While Gladstone was unadventurous, 
we find that Disraeli’s ambition was to put Britain at the head of a 
strong empire so that her position in politics or in commerce might 
not be shaken. 


Balkans and the British Foreign Policy. England was anxious 
to counteract Russian designs on Turkey and thus check its advance 
into the Balkan Peninsula. If Russia had advanced into the Balkan 
Peninsula that would have endangered England’s Eastern possessions, 
especially India. It was with a view to checking the growing power 
of Russia over the Turkish empire that the Crimean War was waged. 
At first England tried to avert war by means of diplomacy, but when 
she saw that the Turkish fleet had been destroyed at Sinhope by the 
Russians, she came to the rescue of Turkey and declared war against 
Russia. Again it was with the same object in view that Disraeli insis¬ 
ted upon a revision of Sanstefano Treaty (1879) by a congress of 
European powers. 

Asia and the British Foreign Policy. England waged war with 
China in 1840, as some Chinese officials ill-treated the British traders. 
The result of this war w'as that China ceded Hong Kong to England 
and opened some ports to English trade. 

In 1857 England and France again waged war against China to 
extend European influence in China. 

The British Government strengthened her frontiers in India for 
fear of Russian invasion. 


Affairs in South Africa. The Boers continued to ill-treat for¬ 
eigners who had been attracted to Transvaal by the discovery of gold 
mines This led to the Boer War and later on to the Zulu War. The 
Boers continued a guerilla warfare till peace was concluded. In 1906 
the South African States were granted representative government but 
three years later. Cape Colony. Natal. Transvaal and Orange Free 
State were united together under a federal government known as the 

South African Republic. 


Foreign Policy with regard to Egypt and Soudan. Jsmail Pasha 
, h Khedive was very extravagant and so he sold his Suez 
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ter half of the 19th century. 

■n -i__ tVio cmpTitifie literary and cultural activities or the 
Describe the scientihc, meiary a 1955; D .U. 1%2) 

“The Victorian Age was a century of hope . It was also an 
era of crowded activity in political, economic, social and mte 

tual sphere.” Discuss. . . 

Consider whether the reign of Queen Victoria can nghtly e 
called ‘A Great Age’. C 1 U - 19 ° 3 ’ 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS 

(i) The Chartist Movement or Chartism. The First Reform 
Act of 1832 had given the middle classes a share in the government 
but had not affected the position of the working classes. Artisans and 
labourers were still over-worked and under-paid, and the parliamen¬ 
tary legislation had done very little to improve their condition. Think¬ 
ing that in the representation in Parliament lay the remedy for all 
their miseries, the industrial and labouring classes agitated for poli¬ 
tical reforms, and the popular agitation thus begun was known as the 
Chartist Movement. 

The movement lasted for about ten years (1838—1848). It had. 
however, periods of quiet, followed by those of activity. Judged by 
immediate result, the movement totally failed, but in course of time 
the demands of the Chartists were secured. 

(ii) The Second Reform Act of 1867. This Act recognised the 
political importance of the working classes. It placed the borough 
franchise on the sure foundation of household suffrage. “It gave the 
vote to all men who maintained household and paid rates and taxes. 
In other words, the Bill enfranchised the artisans in the towns, thus 
putting ultimate power in the hands of the common people in the 
cities.” 

(iii) The Ballot Act of 1872. In 1872, the Ballot Act made 
voting at elections secret and thus decreased the danger of intimida¬ 
tion and bribery. 

’ (iv) The Third Reform Act of 1884. England, became a 
thorough democracy. It placed the county and borough franchise 


on the same footing. It enfranchised the agricultural labourers and 
thus remedied the deficiency in the Bill of 1867. “This gave votes to 
very many workmen and labourers even in small villages. The Re¬ 
form Acts of 1867 and 1885 added three million voters to the old 
455,000 voters and it was said that democracy had at last entered the 
kingdom.” 

(v) The Redistribution of Seats, Act, 1885. This Act distributed 
parliamentary seats on the principle of proportionate representation 
to population. The seats were distributed in such a way that almost 
all counties and boroughs became single-member constituencies. 
Equal electoral districts were thus established. 

Industrial Reforms—Repeal of the Corn Laws. On account of 
the Corn Laws the price of bread was high. All classes except the 
land-owners were discontented. In 1838, an Anti-Corn Law League 
was formed in Manchester to bring about the abolition of all duties 
upon corn. Peel reduced some duties in 1841 and abolished some 
in 1842. Early in 1846. Sir Robert Peel had to introduce a Bill for 
the repeal of the Corn Law. 

Bank Act. In 1844. Peel had a Bank Act passed, which defined 
the principles of British banking, and by so doing contributed to the 
country's prosperity. 

Social Reforms.—Mines and Factory Acts. A Commission was 
appointed in 1840 to enquire into the conditions of work in the mines. 
Their report revealed a horrible state of things. Women and child¬ 
ren were working underground for thirteen to fourteen hours a day. 
often half-nakedT The Mines Act of 1842 forbade the employment 
underground of women or of boys under ten years of age. 


The Factory Act of 1844 foibade the employment of children 
under nine in factories, limited the hours of older children, and re¬ 
quired employers to take precautions against accidents. Similar Acts 
in 1847 and 1850 made still further reductions in hours of labour and 
insisted also .on the fencing of machinery to prevent accidents. The 
a oe of boys at which they could enter the mines was raised from ten 
to fourteen. In 1880, employers were made liable for accidents to 
their employees while at work. A Factory Act in 1891 prohibited 
the employment of children below the age of eleven, and reduced the 
hours of work for women. A Workmen’s Compensation Act was 


passed in 1879. 

Co-operative Societies. In 1844-a number of Rochdale workers 
decided to buy goods for sale among themselves at ordinary shop 
nrices and then to divide the profits at fixed intervals among tliem- 
seWes Their little society had expanded into the great co-operative 


societies of to-day. 

Trade Unions. The Trade Unions had existed long before 
picketing was made legal. 
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produced revolutionary changes in medical line. 

Useful Inventions. Many useful inventions were made in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world without which modern life would not have 
been P possible. Among others we may note the bicycle, the camera, 
oas and electric licht, the telephone and the typewriter We must 
however, remember that these inventions were made by the scientists 
of different countries including England and the people during the 
Victorian Age could make use of these inventions. It has been aptly 
remarked that the Victorian Age, if it lives in history as distinct epoch 
will do because of its science rather than its politics. The progress 
that England made in Science in the age of Victoria was far greater 

than politics. 

Xiterary activities 

Progress in Literature. England made a remarkable progress 
in literature. Poetry of excellent order was produced. Wordsworth, 
a great singer of nature, started a new school called “the Lake 
School.” Coleridge. Robert Southey. Byron, Shelley and Keats were 
eminent poets of the first part of the 19th century. After the First 
Reform Act was passed in 1832, another school of young poets made 
its appearance. These poets wrote not only on Nature and Beauty 
but on all problems touching modern life and morality. Tennyson, 
Robert Browning, Mathew Arnold and Mrs. Browning (the last two 
•were great disciples of Wordsworth) wrote poetry of high rank. 

The century in no way lagged behind in prose. Hallam, Green, 
Stubbs and Macaulay took up History seriously. The great novelists 
of the time were Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, Charles Dickens. Cap¬ 
tain Marryat and others. Other good prose writers were Thomas 
De Quincey, Lamb, Hazlitt and others. Ruskin, Carlyle and later 
on Froude belonged to a new school of Reformers who appreciated 
•what was good and condemned all that was bad and immoral. 

Cultural Activities 

Progress of Education. In 1839 State grant was increased to en¬ 
courage elementary education. The Elementary Education Act of 
1870 empowered the School Boards to compel the parents to send 
their children to school. The Free Education Act of 1890 made ele¬ 
mentary education free and compulsory. 

Religious Toleration. Toleration was given to the Catholics. 


In 1828 the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed. The Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation Act was passed in 1829. In 1871 religious tests were 
abolished in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, so 
that a Churchman, a Dissenter, a Catholic could enter and study there. 

The Evangelical Revival. The word ‘Evangelical’ means ac¬ 
cording to Gospel teaching. The Evangelical Revival was the most 
powerful religious movement in England since the Reformation. This 
religious movement was an attempt to persuade the people to lead. 
a life based on the teachings of Gospel. The people improved their 
moral standard of life and began to shun evils of the age. Christianity 
was revived in its true form. 

Humanitarian Movement. With the revival of Christianity, there 
was a marked growth of the humane spirit. The humanitarian move¬ 
ment or the spirit of social reform was the direct result of the Evan¬ 
gelical revival. Both Wilberforce, who was instrumental in the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery and Lord Shaftesbury the hero of the factory-reform 
were prominent Evangelicals. Wilberforce and abolition of slavery. 
1833; Russel's Acts of 1837 and 1841 abolishing death penalty for all 
but the gravest crimes; Shaftesbury's Act of 1840 for boy chimney¬ 
sweeper; Act of 1842 prohibiting women working in mines; Cardwell’s 
abolition of flogging in the army in peace-time, 1868 are among the 
many social reforms carried out in that period. There was a steady 
growth of the humane spirit which marked the legislation of the age. 





CHAPTER XXIX 


A NEW ECONOMIC POLICY: ORIGIN AND 
EXTENSION OF FREE TRADE 

“The prosperity of a country could be attained 
only by a policy of free trade.” 

—Adam Smith 


Q. How and why did Great Britain become a Free Trade* 
country in the nineteenth century? Or, 

(P.U. 1959, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1941, 1936) 

Describe the steps by which England gave up the policy of 
protection and adopted the ‘open door’ principle in the system of 
foreign trade. Or, 

Narrate the circumstances that led England to adopt a Free 
Trade Policy. 


Free Trade and Protection. Free Trade put English and foreign 
shipping on the same footing as regards the carrying of goods; and 
this part of its policy had already been obtained during the reign of 
George IV, when the enlightened policy of Huskisson secured the 
repeal of Cromwell’s Navigation Act of 1651. Free Trade also stands 
for the free exchange of goods between countries without tariffs, and 
without restrictions either impending or delaying the exchange. This 
second part of the Free Trade policy is opposed to Protectionism 
which advocates restrictions on imported goods, either by tariffs, or 

by way of laws to impede or delay the importation of foreicn goods 
in order to protect the home producer. 

Influence of Adam Smith’s "Wealth of Nations” In 1776 
Adam Smith first enunciated the gospel of Free Trade in his Wealth 
of Nations refuting the Mercantile Theory by which statesmen were 
then guided. He said, “the prosperity of a country could be attained 
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on the principles of Free Trade pioved satisfactory and it led to the 
commercial prosperity of England. Pitt was now thoroughly assur- 
ed that England could become more prosperous if the tariff was low. 

(ii) Huskisson and Free Trade. As President of the Board of 
Trade, Huskisson introduced the undermentioned reforms, helping the 
growth of free trade: — 


(a) He modified by relaxing the Navigation Acts in 1823 By 
this ships of other countries could bring goods to England if those 
countries permitted goods of England to be imported by English ships. 

(b) The customs laws were simplified. 

(c) The duties on raw materials imported for English manufac¬ 
ture, notably wool, and silk, together with coal, were reduced. 

(d) By an Act of 1825, duties on important manufactures were 
brought down to an average of about thirty per cent. 

(c) All restrictions upon exports—whether of raw materials or 
.manufactures of labour—were abolished. 

(f) In 1833 duties on certain articles were abolished altogether 
and the rates were lowered on about 700 articles. 

(g) He passed a law declaring that combination of workmen was 

not illegal. . . 

Both imports and exports increased and the prosper.ty of the 


country grew. . 

fiih Peel’s Free Trade Policy. Peel successfully continued the 
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on 750 articles out of 1,200 in 1842. 

in 1844 all exoort duties, and duties on raw materials were 

fewer the tariffs and revive trade. Consequent y as sa.d above. Peel 

abolished the duties on a large number of articles and 
on a still larger number. 

The Anti-Corn Law League was still carrying on its a g ,tat ^ n ‘ 
The potatocrop of Ireland failed in 

no longer an agricultural country. It wa P Qf the Corn Laws 
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words. Peel established Free Trade in corn. Free 

.established in 1854 and in timber in 1860. 

(iv) Repeal of the Navigation Jaws. The Navigation Laws 




were modified in 1825, but they were completely repealed in 1849 
by the Liberal Ministry under Lord John Russel. That was the final 
breach with the long tradition of trade protection. It brought to Bri¬ 
tain an immediate and rapid expansion of trade and ended the long 
period of acute distress which had, with brief intervals, lasted since the 
close of the Napoleonic wars. 

(v) Gladstone and Free' Trade. The work of Free Trade, start¬ 
ed by Huskisson and continued by Peel was successfully concluded 
by Gladstone. He abolished duties on more than one hundred arti¬ 
cles in his budget of 1853 and on about four hundred articles in his 
budget of 1862. Only a few articles were left where duty was im¬ 
posed, more as a way of raising revenue than for protective reasons. 
Great Britain had become definitely and unmistakaby a full-fledged 
free-trade country. 

Abandonment of Free-Trade Policy and Adoption of Protection. 
At the end of the 19th century, a reaction started against Free Trade. 
The competition in agricultural products and other goods led to the 
lowering of the prices and this brought about a great depression in 
the country. France. Germany and some of the colonies of Great 
Britain had adopted the policy of protection. England wanted more 
money, not to lag behind other nations in keeping armaments, and on 
account of recent social legislation it had to provide relief to the work¬ 
ers. For all these reasons England had to think seriously on adopt¬ 
ing the policy of protection and reimposing duties which it had al¬ 
ready abolished. 

Joseph Chamberlain was strongly in favour of protection and 
advocated a thorough-going tariff reform—all round “protection”— 
to prevent foreign countries from competing with British-made goods 
in the home market. After the Great War, there was a clamour for 
protecting British Trade and consequently in 1921 duties were impos¬ 
ed on certain articles, and in 1927 duties were imposed on many other 
articles. The British Government had to abandon the Free-Trade 
policy and established a full-fledged system of Imperial Preference 
and Protection by the Ottawa Conference in 1932. 


CHAPTER XXX 

THE EASTERN QUESTION 


'The results of the interference of England in 
the East were more momentous than the results 
of her interference in Spain.” 

—Gardiner 


Q. What exactly do you understand by the term “Eastern 
Question’? What was the trend of the British foreign policy to- 
wards the problem from the time of Mehmet Ali till the Treaty of 
Berlin? Or. (P.U. 1946, 1939, 1937; D.U. 1955, 1949) 


Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to have 
brought back ‘Peace with Honour’ from Berlin. Or, (1952) 

Discuss the policy of Disraeli towards Turkey and give the 
arguments of Gladstone’s opposition. Or, (1953) 

Discuss the attitude of Great Britain towards the Eastern 
Question from 1856 to 1878. (1954) 

Cleaning of the Eastern Question. Turkey, then known as “the 
Sick-man of Europe." began to grow weak towards the end of the 
18th century and the nationalities under it began to revolt for their 
independence. 1 he slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to a series of international problems, for European Powers had 
conflicting interests in Turkey. The European Powers had a deep in¬ 
terest in the problems arising from the dismemberment of Turkey, 
because the Turkish Empire served as a key to the East and it gave 
Russia a passage to the Mediterranean Sea. 


Russia was anxious to make itself powerful by occupying seve 
ral parts of the Turkish Empire; particularly, it wanted to strengthen 
its hold on the Balkan Peninsula and England s Asian possessions 
The growth of Russian power and influence in the Near East would 
endaneer the British supremacy in the East and thus upset the bal¬ 
ance of power. England was, therefore, anxious to check the ambi¬ 
tious designs and aggressive policy of Russia. The various problems 
that arose from time~to time in connection with Turkey in Europe on 
account of the divergent and diametrically opposite interests of the 
European Powers, are collectively known as the Eastern Question 
“All these ambitious and counter-ambitious, rivalries and intrigues 
are collectively known as the Eastern Question as England feared that 
Russia wanted to interfere with her interests in the East. 


Another historian says like this: European statesmen began to 
talk of Turkey as a very ‘sick man’ and to discuss the best way to 
dispose of the sick man's estates after his death. This was the 






“Eastern Question,” and it kept on cropping up during the 19th cen¬ 
tury and afterwards. 


DIFFERENT STAGES OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 

1. Greek War of Independence and Eastern Question. In 1821 
began the Greek War of Independence which brought the Eastern 
Question into prominence. The Greeks rebelled against the Turkish 
tyranny and declared war on Turkey. Castlereigh who was against 
the policy of interfering in the internal affairs of Turkey, refused to 
give any help to Greece, but he was quite conscious of the significance 
of the Eastern Question. In 1822. Canning became Foreign Secretary. 
For some time. Canning stood aside and- allowed the Greeks to fight 
out their cause. But when the combined forces of Turkey and Egypt 
were crushing Greek resistance. Canning changed his mind and sided 
with France and Russia for the protection of the Greeks. The com¬ 
bined armies of England, France and Russia defeated and destroyed 
the Turkish and Egyptian fleet at the Battle of Navarino. This vic¬ 
tory of the Allies practically secured the independence of Greece which 
Turkey recognised in 1829. 


2. Russia and the Eastern Question. Mehmet Ali, the Viceroy 
of Egypt under the Sultan of Turkey, sought to become the indepen¬ 
dent ruler of Turkey and Syria. Mehmet Ali conquered Syria, defea¬ 
ted the Sultan and threatened Constantinople. The Sultan asked for 
Russia’s help against Mehmet Ali. In return. Russia secured passage 
m the Dardanelles and Turkey became a vassal of Russia. Increase 
of Russian power and influence seriously threatened the British inter¬ 
ests in the Mediterranean and the East. England stood aloof though 
it protested. c 


3. Conflict Between % Ef>ypt and Turkey. In 1839, Mehmet Ali 
of Egypt again attacked the Sultan of Turkey. Mehmet Ali was 
helped by France as she was anxious to develop her influence in 
Egypt Palmerston, the English Foreign Minister, on the other hand 
wanted to maintain the integrity of Turkey and formed a Quadruple 
Alliance to defeat the ambitious designs of Mehmet Ali and France 
RntiT'p 0f '^ Quadruple Alliance, thus formed, were England' 
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Turkey was preserved and she was no longe, 


under Russian vassalage. The English influence became predominant 
ai Constantinople ana Turkey was henceforward to be protected by 
Concert of Europe, it was a unique achievement of Palmerston. 

4 The Crimean War (1854—1856 ).—England Helped Turkey 
Avainst Russia. Nicholas 1, the Czar of Russia, was very anxious to 
expand Ins power over the Turkish Empire and thus wanted a pre¬ 
text He claimed the right ot protecting the interests of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey and picked up a quarrel with the Sultan about 
the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. The Sultan refused to 
entertain the Czar's demands, whereupon Russian Army occupied the 
Turkish dominions ot Moldavia and Wallachia. At the defeat o the 
Turkish fleet by the Russians, England and France jomed hands to 
rescue Turkey and checkmate Russia.- The Allies emerged victorious 
and Turkey was again put on her legs. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed in 1856, Russia was compelled not 
to re-fortify Sebastopol and not to maintain a war fleet in the Black 
Sea. Russia had to evacuate the land occupied by her during the 
war. Turkey's independence was recognised and she was admitted 

into the Concert of Europe. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) 
with special reference to the Treaty of Berlm (1878). v. 

Q. Write a note on the Treaty of Berlin with special refer¬ 
ence to its criticism. Or, 


Q Consider how far Disraeli was justified in claiming to 
have brought back “Peace with Honour from Berlin.” 

Russo-Turkish War, 1877. in 1876, the inhabitants of the Tur¬ 
kish provinces of Bosinia and Herzegovina rose in revolt against the 
Turks on account of the oppression of the ta*-gatherers and the tyran- 

nical rule. Unrest spread rapidly throughout Balkans‘ a nd ‘ j^er ‘f ‘N 
principality of Serbia declared war on lurkey in defence ot her tei 
Tow Christians. Further insurrections in Euigariawereputdownby 
the Turks with such brutality that the news of the us f in te r ?e - 
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a conference at Berlin. The result was the Treaty of Berlin in 1*78. 


Terms of the Treaty of Berlin (1878). The Russo-Turkish War 





of 1877 led to the ultimate defeat of Turkey by Russia and the Treaty 
of San Stephano which sought to increase the power and influence of 
Russia tremendously in the Balkans. Disraeli could not tolerate this 
for the growing strength of Russia would positively harm the interests 
of England. He made preparations for war with Russia unless the 
Treaty of San Stephano was revised in a general Congress of Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

A Congress was held at Berlin in which the representatives of 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Britain and Turkey participated and 
which was presided over by Bismark of Germany. Disraeli himself . 
attended the Congress. The following were the main terms of the 
Treaty of Berlin: — 

1. ‘Big Bulgaria’ was divided into three parts—one part of it, 
that is, Macedonia was given to Turkey, second part was made a 
Turkish protectorate with the name of Eastern Rumelia and the third 
one was allowed to remain the independent state of Bulgaria. 

2. Montenegro, Serbia and Romania were declared independent 
of Turkey. 

3. Austria was to occupy and administer the two important Tur¬ 
kish Provinces of Bosnia nd Herzegovina (whose revolt had begun 
the Russo-Turkish War). These provinces were not to be annexed. 

4. Russia received back Besserabia (which she had ceded to Tur¬ 
key in 1856) and some territories in Asia Minor. 

5. England secured the control of the island of Cyprus. Disraeli 
wanted it to be used as an eastern naval base. 

6. Turkey promised to carry out reforms immediately in its do¬ 
minions and give a better treatment to her subjects. 

7. Integrity of Turkey was solemnly guaranteed by the European 
powers. 


Criticism of the Berlin Settlement 

One Side of the Picture. Disraeli and his Conservative Party re¬ 
garded it as a "Peace with Honour” and a great success of their dip¬ 
lomatic skill. They argued that the influence of Russia was checked 
‘ n ac B ^ lkans - The European power of Turkey was restored, England 
was once again the predominant power in the Councils of Europe 
Russia alone could not interfere in the affairs of Turkey as it Eked 
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‘we had backed the wrong horse in supportng Turkey.’ Apparently 
it seemed that England was a great gainer in the Treaty but in fact 
it was not so. The Treaty proved to be full of disappointments and 
miscalculations as its subsequent history shows that it created great 
troubles in the future and it was responsible for Balkan wars and the 
World War l of 1914. Let us see how the Treaty worked: 

The two Bulgarias formed the Bulgarian Union under the same 
ruler in 1885 in open defiance of the Treaty of Berlin. 

Greece and Serbia were constantly anxious to find an opportunity 
to add territory which had been originally ceded to them. 

Turkey never carried out the reforms in her territory nor she 
gave better treatment to her subjects. She had been saved by Bri¬ 
tain in 1878 but she declared war on Britain in 1914. 

Cyprus was not used as a first class naval base on account of the 
British occupation of Egypt in 1882. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed over to Austria for admin¬ 
istration but they were annexed by Austria in 1907. Serbia and Rus¬ 
sia became hostile to Austria for this unjust and highhanded act. 
The assassination of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria by a Serbian 
ultimately brought about World War I (1914), which caused incalcu¬ 
lable loss of men and money and which disastrously affected the whole 
world. 

Thus the Treaty of Berlin proved a sad failure. Its terms were 
never honestly carried out. It gave rise to many complications and 
ended in great troubles for humanity at large. 

Q. "The Near and Far Eastern Policy of England has been 
directed towards combating Russia’s designs.” Comment. 

The Near East. The slow dissolution of the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to international problems generally known as the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. All the European nations were interested in the affairs of the 
Turkish Empire. Russia wanted to increase her own influence at 
the cost of this Empire while England wanted to maintain her inte¬ 
grity and thus check Russian designs in that direction. England was 
interested because Russian supremacy in the Near East would threa¬ 
ten her in the Far East, viz., India. Hence England's main interest 
lay in maintaining a balance of power by checking Russian designs 
in the Turkish Empire. The Tsar, on the other hand wanted the 
European Powers including England to agree to a sort of division of 
the “Sick man of Europe’’ (Turkey), but England s interference and 

strong refusal checked her designs. 

In the 19th century the Turkish rulers became somewhat oppres¬ 
sive and their Christian subjects of Greece revolted against them. 
Russia, thereupon, took up the cause of the Greeks against Turkey. 
The English people declared that Russia’s interest in Greece was due 
to her wish to extend her power on the ruins of the Turkish Empire 
I hey therefore maintained that Turks ought to be supported as the 
surest means of checking Russian aggrandisement. Canning, however. 










wanted to proceed in a more diplomatic way. He made a treaty with 
Russia and France to mediate between Turkey and Greece. J lie 
Turks refused to observe the armistice as proposed by the allied 
powers and so war was declared. The Turkish fleet was defeated 
at Navarino in 1827 and the Turks submitted. This paved the way 
for the independence of Greece. Canning’s policy thus restored Eng¬ 
land’s pestige in Europe, saved the complete dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire as well as checked Russian aggrandisement in the 
Near East. 

Next Stage. The next important stage in the Near Eastern 
Question is the Crimean War of 1854—1856. Nicholas I, like his 
predecessor, was anxious to extend his influence over the Turkish 
Empire and so picked up a quarrel with Turkey. He stood as the 
champion of the Christian subjects of the Sultan and quarrelled with 
the Sultan about the custody of the holy places at Jerusalem. The 
Sultan, however, refused his demands whereupon Russian armies 
occupied the Turkish dominions of Moldavia and Wallachia. This 
alarmed the Western Powers and England and France now tried to 
avert war by diplomatic and peaceful means. But Russian victory 
over the Turkish fleet at Sinope made the chances of peaceful settle¬ 
ment vanish. England and France, thereupon, declared war against 
Russia. In the end Russia was defeated and compelled to sign the 
Treaty of Paris by which she agreed not to re-fortify Sebastopol and 
not to maintain a war fleet in the Black Sea. Thus England succeed¬ 
ed in checking Russian designs in the Near East and kept Turkey free 
from any European interference. 

But the Treaty of Paris did not prove lasting. In 1875 the 
Christian subjects of Turkey again revolted and, as usual, Russia once 
more took up their cause and declared war against the Sultan in 
1878. A Russian army invaded Turkey and even advanced up to 
Constantinople. The Turks, in their distress, concluded the Treaty 
of San Stefano with Russia. But the terms imposed on the Turks by 
the Russians were hostile to British interests and Disraeli demanded 
that the treaty should be submitted to the consideration of European 
Congress. To enforce his demand Disraeli also despatched the Bri¬ 
tish fleet to the Sea of Marmora and sent Indian troops to Malta. 
This warlike attitude of England forced Russia to yield and a Con¬ 
gress was held at Berlin to settle the Turkish Question. The Treaty 
of Berlin granted independence to most of the Christian States. Eng¬ 
land got Cyprus on the condition of protecting Turkish dominions in 
Asia and paying annual tribute. Thus Russian designs were success¬ 
fully checked in the Near East by England. 


The Far East. We now turn to the Far East. i.e„ Indian En 
P' re . Havmg been unsuccessful in the Near East. Russia now tun 

?„ r In^ TK E; " f nSt J ndia -« l1 ? 1839 ’ ,he Firs t Afghan War brol 
out in India. The frontiers of the Russian Empire and the Brilis 

Empire at the beginning of the 19th century, were some 1 000 mill 

cTose' Af£' r' ly t0WardS J h£ ! end ° f the^centuryTey came qui 
w^n WaS re § arded b y tb e British as a buffer state be 

ween their own empire and Russian empire and each tried to secui 



the "GodwiU of the ruler. Matters began to look critical in 1837 when 
the Shah of Persia, helped by Russia, attacked Herat, a great strong¬ 
hold in North-west Afghanistan. The attack, however, failed and 
Russian agents now usurped the throne of Afghanistan. The First 
Af«han War, though it completely failed, secured a friendly Afghan 
ruler and thus checked Russian designs in the East for the time being. 


The third quarter of the 19th century again saw the advance of 
Russia towards India. Russia once more began to intrigue with the 
rulers of Afghanistan and this led to the Second Afghan War (1878— 
1880) which began soon after the conclusion of the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878 The British forces were, however, successful in ousting Rus¬ 
sian influence. The new Amir, Abdur Rehman, and his successor 
kept on good terms with the Indian Government, which gave to the 
Amir a large annual subsidy for the maintenance of an army of 
defence to guard against the dangers of a Russian invasion. 


The relations between Russia and British India remained uneasy 
and suspicious for some time after the Afghan War, and hostilities 
were at times imminent, especially in 1884. The Russians were sus¬ 
pected of attempting an advance upon India through Persia, and their 
railway extension to the edge of the Afghan frontier was viewed with 
apprehension. The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 had, however 
relieved the situation. Russia recognised Afghanistan as outside her 
sphere of influence,-and undertook to conduct pohtical negotiations 

with the Amir only through Great Britain. On the N ° rh ^“ st . Fr0n j 
tier the situation was made more secure, as both Great Britain and 
Russia undertook not to interfere with the domestic affaus o T bet 
or to annex any part of its territory. Great Britain at the same hme 
recognised the special interests of Russia in North Persia, while Rtt^ 
sia recognised those of Great Britain in the South East o that w 
try. Thus Russian troubles came to an end and the: sa ety o 
Indian Empire was at last secured. Russian designs were clicked 
it was not allowed to threaten England’s Eastern E m ptre seriously m 

future. But England had to pay a heavy price for 'a ihe Afghan 
many men and much money during the Crimean War and the Atghan 

Wars but her sacrifices at last saved her Empire. 






CHAPTER XXXI 


GROWTH OF BRITISH EMPIRE (1789—1939) 

"All the colonies were treated as the property 
of the English. They were the fruits which 
could be plucked and eaten by the English” 

—A Great Writer 

Q. Describe briefly the Old Colonial System of England or 
England’s Colonial System in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies. 

THE OLD COLONIAL SYSTEM 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or up to 1783 
England had tried to govern the colonies by the Old Colonial Policy 
based upon Mercantilism. According to her old colonial policy the 
colonies were regarded as existing solely for the benefit of England. 
The old ideas of the Mercantile system by which England wanted to 
increase her import and to earn more money by them were found 
to be unsound. The mother-country, i.e., England, looked upon the 
colonies from a purely selfish point of view. This implied that a 
colony was not a part of the State but a possession belonging to it 
and to be exploited in its own interests. The Colonies would never 
have thought of separating themselves from the mother-country (Eng¬ 
land) if they were regarded as an extension of the nation, and were 
not exploited in the sole interests of the mother-country. Unfortunately 
Mercantilist ideas prevailed which meant that the colonies were re- 
garded to be worked for the benefit of the mother-country (England) 
England placed restrictions on imports, exports, carrying trade, manu- 

an f. the Government of the colonies. “All the colonies were 
treated as the property of the English. They were the fruits which 
could be plucked and eaten by the English ” 

-Mars ss 

Economic .Causes 

ST 55 

Acts were a great burden upon AmeriS TTumSj . . Navigation 
to import or export articles from or to 


Imports. The colonists could not import any article except 
through England. 

Exports. There were many articles which the colonists could 
send only to England and to no other country. 

Cumin" Trade. All the exports and imports of the colonies 
were carried in English or colonial ships. The colonies could not 
avail of the cheaper rates offered by foreign countries. 

Manufactures. The colonies could not start manufactures which , 
competed with the industries of England. The colonists suffered a 
great deal and they seriously resented this restriction. 

Political Causes 

The Governors Position. Governor was appointed by the 
Crown for an indefinite period but later on this period was fixed. 

»EHisis to t s 

not please the British Board of Trade and Plantation. 

Veto Power The Governors and the Crown possessed veto 

resentment to the colonies. , ., 

mmmmm 

stronelv resented. . 

interference. was un der (he command 

N.B. The regular army of government wanted that 

of the Governor The Home ^ ^ mimia but llke 

£ regular “of “he colony it should be under the offi¬ 
cers appointed by the Home Government. 

ItS Thl Old Colonial 

England and her colonies. 8 , j i(h sev eral other causes 








rica or the First British Empire to“ bear 
tern was a sad failure becaus lrealment of the mother-country. 
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ted through gradual process the Nt f “ , was this new 
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^success and resulted in the establishment of the Second British Em¬ 
pire The Second British Empire which gradually rose into promi¬ 
nence consisted of Canada, Australia. South Africa, New Zealand and 

several other places. 

Q What was the New Colonial Policy of England or her 
Colonial Policy in the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

0 Trace the evolution of Dominion Self-Government since 
the publication of Lord Durham’s Report and describe the out¬ 
standing character of the British Empire or the principal aspects 

of the New Empire. Or, 

Q. By what stages have colonies become self-governing Do¬ 
minions of the British Commonwealth of Nations? Or. 

/T\ TT 


Q. Write a note on Durham’s Report with particular refer¬ 
ence to the changes it brought about in the system of colonial 
government. Or, (P.U. 1933, 1949, 1946. 1945, 1941, 1937) 

Q. Discuss the problem of Canada in 1837 and explain the 
solution propounded by Durham. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the British colonial policy from Durham’s 
Report to the Statue of Westminster, 1931. Or, 

(P.U. 1954; D.U. 1958, 1933, 1950) 


“The methods of the old colonial policy, which had been ob¬ 
served since 1660 were finally cast aside; the foundations of the 
modern Commonwealth were laid and the two guiding principles 
which have moulded the modern history of the Commonwealth 
were clearly established.” (Ramsay Muir). Discuss. 

(D.U. 1953) 


Great Britain lost her American colonies which is generally call¬ 
ed ‘the Disruption of the First British Empire’. The loss of these 
colonies justified that England’s old colonial policy in the 17th and 
18th centuries was based on misconception, and, therefore, it was 
necessary to make radical changes in her old colonial policy, if she 
was to keep up her Empire. The main feature of the old colonial 
policy was that colonies were like estates that could be used to serve 
the best interests of the mother-country. The colonies were regarded 
to exist solely for the benefit of England and she was to use and con¬ 
trol them as she liked. 


In the 19th century a new colonial policy had been formulated in 


view of the fact that ‘colonies' were like fruits and would drop off 
when ripe. 

Lord Durham and his Report. There was serious discontent in 
Lower Canada. As the result of this discontent there were rebellions 
all over the country but they were soon put down. The Constitution 
in Lower Canada and in Upper Canada was most defective for the 
Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. Lord Durham was 
sent as Governor-General to Canada and he was asked to prepare a ^ 
new constitution for the colony as the constitution already existing 
was seriously defective and was mainly responsible for the troubles. 

The Governor-General restored perfect order and very carefully stu¬ 
died the constitution of Canada. He issued a report in 1837 contain¬ 
ing the proposals about the future constitution of Canada. 

Recommendations in Durham’s Report and the beginning of 
the New Colonial Policy.—Effect of Durham’s Report on British 

Colonial Policy. Or, 

The principal changes in the policy of the British govern¬ 
ment towards the colonies since the publication of Durham s Re¬ 
port or the main features of the new colonial policy of England. 

first Stage in the New Colonial Policy. So far Canada had been 
divided into two provinces—Lower Canada and Upper Canada. But 
by the Act of Reunion passed in 1840 the two provinces were made 
into one kingdom. Canada was given a nominated Council and an * 
elected Assembly. Each province (Lower Canada and Upper Cana¬ 
da now one) sent equal number of representatives to the elected As¬ 


sembly. 

According to the recommendations contained in Lord Durham s 
report, responsible government was granted to Canada. Before the 
Report responsible government did not exist in Canada and in other 
colonies Te the Executive was not responsible to the Legislature. 
Now according to Lord Durham’s report responsible 8« vernnie ^ ^! 
first introduced in Canada and then in other glomes, i-e.. the Ex 

tive was made responsible to the Legislature After Canada the re 

ponsibte fo?m of government (in whichthe New 
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Second Stage in the Evolution °/ t un ite neighbouring colo- 

stage in the growth .of fi™ adopted in Canada 

nies into a lederation. This principi g6? , he British Parlia- 

and then extended to other Domm . hi h n t he colonies in 
merit passed the North America.Ac‘ ^ which under 

North America were united as ll D was a sing i e federal 
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local legislature of its own. 






The Central or Federal Parliament was to consist of two Houses 
_the Senate and an Assembly or the House of Commons. 1 he Sen¬ 
ate was to consist of members nominated by the Governor-General 
for life The Assembly or the House of Commons was to consist of 
members elected by the people. The executive power was vested in 
the Crown represented by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

Each province was to have its own local laws and legislature. 
Each province was given limited powers and was governed by a 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the- Governor-General. 

As examples of the federal system we find the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the South African Repub¬ 
lic, etc. 

The Third Feature in the New Colonial Policy. Another feature 
of the new colonial policy is the growth of better feelings, the spirit 
of co-operative relationship and equal partnership between England 
and her self-governing colonies. The relations between the mother- 
country and her colonies have been very cordial. The colonies 
stood most faithfully by the mother-country whenever she need¬ 
ed help. They rendered her most valuable services in the South 
African War and the Great War of 1914. The self-governing Domi¬ 
nions sent their representatives to the War Cabinet and became mem¬ 
bers of the League of Nations. In short, there was a wonderful 
growth of the spirit of co-operation, friendship and equality between 
the mother-country and her self-governing colonies. General Smuts 
called England and her self-governing colonies by the name of the 
“British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


The self-governing Dominions enjoyed practically complete auto¬ 
nomy—internal and external—and they were equal in status. 

“Thus in the Dominions, as in Britain, responsible government 
rests on ebstom and commonsense and not upon Acts of Parliament; 
and just because it rests on custom alone responsible government has 
been able to develop, and is still developing every day.” 


The Dominions were neither subordinate to Britain nor to each 
other. They were a family of nations enjoying equal rights and sta¬ 
tus. Every Dominion enjoyed perfect independence and was a Sove- 
reign State to all intents and purposes. The Balfour Declaration of 
1926 and the Westminster Statute of 1931 clearly acknowledged the 
autonomy and equality of the Dominions with the mother-country, i.e. 
Britain. It is further left to the Dominions to remain as members of 
the Commonwealth or to secede from it whenever they choose to do 
so. The Commonwealth is a free association and it is left to a Domi¬ 
nion to remain its member or to break away from it. In short the 
Dominions are equal and free partners in the Commonwealth and Bri¬ 
tain can exert no pressure or influence on them. 


-“SXrtsa: srsrsss 


with remarkable success. His report supplied not a temporary re¬ 
medy for a political trouble, but it has proved a permanent cure for 
the troubles of the like nature. The significance of Lord Durham’s, 
report lies in the fact that it definitely laid down the lines along which 
the evolution of self-government was to take place not only in Canada 
but in all colonies. 


The colonial policy as pursued by Britain in the 19th and early 
20th century was strictly based on Lord Durham’s Report and it 
proved a remarkable success. Britain did not lose the Second Empire 
like the first one for its colonial policy was enlightened and progres¬ 
sive and it was pursued in view of the recommendations contained in 
the Durham Report. The Colonies were granted a measure of self- 
government by successive degrees until they achieved full self-govern¬ 
ment and became Dominions with complete freedom of action inter¬ 
nally and externally. 

All this shows that Lord Durham’s Report was rightly known as 
the Magna Carta on colonial self-government and it was the most 
valuable State paper ever penned in reference to the evolution of 
colonial self-government. 

Results of the New Colonial Policy. The new colonial policy of 
England was remarkably successful. The old colonial policy had 
led to the loss of American colonies which is generally called ‘the 
disruption of the first British Empire’ but England’s new Colonial 
Policy led to the successful establishment of her second big Empire. 
The new colonial policy kept up the British Empire as family of a 
grandmother with kind and obedient daughters and grand children— 
an empire with a group of satisfied and well-protected almost inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms. They have loyally stood by England in all her 

trials and tribulations. 

O. Trace in outline the main phases of England’s relations 
with the Dominions from the time of Lord Durham to the begin¬ 
ning of the Great War. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Trace the evolution of the British colonial policy during 
the 19th century. 


Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

O ‘'Lord Durham's Report is rightly kn °JVnVvaSle 
Carta on colonial self-government and iM» the “ of JjJL. 
State paper ever penned in reference to tne evoimio 

self-government.” Comment. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Describe the evolution of the Dominion of Canada. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. in what ways areD*n, Report 
Statute of Westminster landmarks in (p>u> 1945) 


* 



(a) Durham’s Report a landmark in British Colonial Policy. 
Lord Durham's.Report on Canada was a most significant one as it 
chanced the character of England’s colonial policy by laying down 
broad principles of colonial government, which in future determined 
the lines of evolution of self-government not only in Canada but in 
all colonies. England now followed a broad and liberal policy to- 
wards the colonies and thus laid the foundations of a new colonial 
policy which was followed in the 19th and 20th centuries. England 
gave up her old colonial policy that had cost her the Old Empire and 
now determined her relations with the colonies on the basis of Lord 
Durham's Report. The recommendations made by Lord Durham in 
his Report on Canada were strictly followed and Bannerjee has 
rightly pointed out that Canada became the “classic land of colonial 
self-government; it was on her soil that the principles were establish¬ 
ed which determined the lines of later development in all the self-gov¬ 
erning dominions.” 

Durham's Report marks a new epoch in the History of England’s 
colonial policy. 

(For details of the Report and its effects please consult previous 
Answer). 

(b) Statute of Westminster another landmark in the Colonial 
Policy. The Statute of Westminster marks another epoch in Eng¬ 
land's colonial policy. The self-governing colonies were given the 
status of Dominions as the outcome of a gradual process of constitu¬ 
tional development and the mutual relations between the mother- 
country and the Dominions were clearly defined and legalised by 
the Statute of Westminster 1931, which said: “They (The Domi¬ 
nions) are autonomous communities within the British Empire equal 
in status, in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations.” Dominions were thus more or less sovere¬ 
ign States, internally free and externally independent and had a posi¬ 
tion of equal partnership. In domestic affairs a Dominion enjoyed 
complete autonomy and was in no way subordinate to the govern¬ 
ment of Parliament of Great Britain; in external affairs too, it enjoy¬ 
ed complete sovereignty, i.e., perfect freedom to form direct diplo¬ 
matic relations with any country and conclude any political or econo¬ 
mic treaty with it. In matters of war and peace each Dominion was 
free to take action and follow its own line of policy. Every Domi- 

mon had the right to secede from the Commonwealth if it so desired 
and decided. 


Some details of the Statute of Westminster. The Imperial Con- 

thc en sta S tu h s e of‘"rh 1926 ^ 1930 passed several resol “‘'°"s regarding 
,he . s !? t “ s . of . th « representative colonies. Their resolutions were 

asunder m ^ S ‘ atUte ° £ Westminster at the request of the colonies 


<■1^ aIterat . ion [ n law regarding the succession to the Crown 
nfons h ' reqUlrc he aSSent ° £ the le S‘ slatu res of all the Domi- 


(ii) No law o£ the British Parliament shall extend to any of the 
Dominions except with the request and consent of the Dominion. 

(iii) The Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation. 

(iv) Dominions are equal in status to the mother-country. 

(v) The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 was repealed. 

Importance. This is the only legal document which governs 
inter-imperial relations. It is by this Statute that the position of the * 
Dominions is clearly defined. All the Dominions have been brought 
on a level of equality with England. 

(a) Can the King of England disallow any Act of a Dominion? 

(b) Can the Governor-General reserve any Act of a Dominion 
for royal sanction? 

On these two points the Statute is silent. But by convention 
these rights are not used. According to the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 1865, any law of a colony contravening an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament was declared void. This implied inferiority of the colony. 
Hence in order to give equal status to the colonies this Act was repeal¬ 
ed. The Dominions were granted full power to make laws having 
extra-territorial .operation. The Dominion Legislature got unfettered 
power of making laws in relation to merchant shipping. 

Q. Discuss the principles underlying' the formation of the 
British Empire at various stages in the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answers. 











CHAPTER XXXH 

the cabinet system and party 

GOVERNMENT’ 


“The Cabinet system is one of the great contri¬ 
butions of the English people to the develop¬ 
ment of democracy 

—A Great Historian 


Q. Discuss the origin and development of the Cabinet sys¬ 
tem of government. Or, 

What are the essential features of the Cabinet System and 
how its harmonious working is ensured? Or, 


Trace the development of the Cabinet System of Government 
in Britain with particular reference to the contribution made by 
Walpole and the Younger Pitt. r,,rT » 


What is Cabinet. It is a group of ministers who are selected by 
the Prime Minister from among the members of the majority party 
in the House of Commons. The group of ministers, called the Cabi¬ 
net in the constitutional language, is responsible to the House of Com¬ 
mons for its policies and actions. It controls the whole government 
and thus forms the chief executive. 


Charles II. The reign of Charles II possibly marks the beginning 
of the modern Cabinet System. The king chose his own ministers and 
insisted that they were responsible to him alone. But he took care 
to respect the wishes of Parliament in the selection and dismissal of 
his ministers. The Cabal Ministry is regarded by some historians as 
the first Cabinet of England. It must, however, be remembered that 
the members of this ministry had no recognised leader, nor were they 
consulted together. 

William III. King William III carried on the internal govern¬ 
ment of the country through the agency of ministers responsible to 
him. By this .time the two well-recognised parties had arisen—the 
Whigs and the Tories. But William III did not always choose his 
ministers from one party alone. The idea that all ministers should 
have common views on all important matters was still to be born 
The king presided at Cabinet meetings. 


Anne. Under Queen Anne the ministers began to be choser 
from one party that had majority in the House of Commons The 
party leaders made their best efforts to hire political pamDhleteers t c 

and C Sr«ff p , oIltical P rinci P les of their rivals. . The un?on of England 
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George 1 and George //. “The Act of Settlement, had - giver 



England a foreign sovereign: the presence of a foreign sovereign gave 
her a prime minister” Until the accession of the Hanoverians the min¬ 
isters were personally and severally responsible to the Crown. The 
sovereign attended the deliberations of the ministers and necessarily 
took the chair. This system naturally gave to the sovereign a decisive 
influence in the council and made monarchical rule a reality. But 
the accession of the House of Hanover altered this state of things. 
The first two Georges did not know anything about English politics. 
They did not take any interest in the domestic affairs of England 
except in problems affecting the safety of their throne. They did not 
understand the English language and could hardly follow the intri¬ 
cacies of English politics. So they did not care to occupy their right¬ 
ful place in the ministerial councils. Thus they came to lose that 
power and influence which their predecessors had enjoyed. 

Sir Robert Walpole, the first English Prime Minister . The with¬ 
drawal of the monarch from the headship of the Cabinet councils left 
a vacuum which was filled by the Prime Minister. Sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole has been generally recognised as the first British Prime Minister. 
For two decades he occupied the most important place among the 
ministers of the Crown. He did not allow his colleagues to disobey 
him. He exercised many of the functions now assigned to the Prime 

Minister. 

“ Walpole’s administration marks a stage in the evolution of Cabi¬ 
net government.” It is interesting to note, however that the House 
of Lords objected to the term ‘Prime Minister’, and that Walpole him¬ 
self disclaimed it. 


. Contribution of Walpole to the growth of the System of Cabinet 
Government.—Introduction of Strict Discipline. The contribution 
of Walpole to the evolution of the Cabinet is memorable for more 
than one reason. He has been called the drill sergeant of the Whig 
oartv. He was very strict about discipline and dismissed from his 
government any one who would not render complete obedience to his 


party programme.. 

Creation of the Office of Prime Minister. George I, who be¬ 
came king in 1714, was an old German, ignorant of English language 
and still more ignorant of English politics and methods of govern¬ 
ment. Therefore, he did not attend the Cabinet meetings. In the 
absence of the king one of the most important minister:5‘Presided 
over the Cabinet meetings. The minister who did so ^as railed th 
Prime Minister. This made the Cabine independent of the control 
of the king. It simply conveyed its final decisions to the king. 

Thus during Walpole’s Ministry the following practices took de¬ 


finite shape: — 

1 The king was to choose his Prime Minister and leave the for¬ 
mation and working of the government to him. It was the Prim 
Minister who appointed all his colleagues and insisted that they should 

have the same opinions as himself. 

2. The Prime Minister was to preside at the Cabinet meetings. 
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He was also to act as the medium of communication between the gov¬ 
ernment and the monarch. 

3. Only such persons were to be included in the Cabinet as accep¬ 
ted and followed the party programme. All had the same political 
views. The entire Cabinet stood or fell in a body. 

Some of the essential features given above were established during 
Walpole’s administration. 

It would thus be quite true to say that the Cabinet government 
entered upon a new stage of development in the time of Walpole. 

Contribution of the Younger Pitt to the Growth of the System 
of Cabinet Government. In 1760 the whole system seemed to be on 
the verge of a great change. George III was no more contended 
with the shadow of royal power. He wanted to wield the rod of 
authority himself. This would have meant the overthrow of Cabinet 
government, but his attempt to rule with the help of the “King’s 
Friends” resulted in a long period of twenty years of misgovernment. 
He miserably failed in his efforts and the Cabinet reappeared with 
greater force. Pitt the Younger proved himself to be one of the 
greatest Prime Ministers of England. He was genuinely the “Prime 
Minister,” refusing to be merely the king’s agent. He was the great¬ 
est of English Parliamentary leaders. He ruled through the House 
of Commons like Walpole, but unlike Walpole he did not depend 
upon a purchased majority. He made the Cabinet quite independent 
of the royal influence. 

When Pitt came into power he dismissed ministers who were 
opposed to his will. He was not a tool in the king’s hands. He in¬ 
troduced Walpole’s idea of collective responsibility under the leader¬ 
ship of Prime Minister and thus minimized the possibility of despo¬ 
tic power of the king. The essential principles of Cabinet government 
were almost settled under Pitt and after him the Cabinet government 
had gone on developing like any other feature of the English Consti¬ 
tution. 

Essential principles of the Cabinet System, (i) Political Homo - 
geneity. The Cabinet consists of the members of one political party 
possessing the same political views. 

(ii) Close Relationship Between the Executive and the Legisla¬ 
ture. All members of the cabinet are the members of either the House 
of Commons or the House of Lords. They attend the meetings of 
the Parliament and take part in its discussions. They introduce bills in 
Parliament and get them passed. They defend their policies on the 

floor of the ‘House and answer questions put to them by the Opposi¬ 
tion. 


(ui) Umty of the Cabinet. The Cabinet is a unit, i.e„ one unit- 
f and , ^ members stand or fall together. The ministers give 
a umted front to the opposite party. The Cabinet gives unanimous 

Cabinet'k ^un” 8 ' ^ ^ ° £ the k “ E and the Parliament, the 

(iv) Collective Responsibility. Collective responsibility means 

% 
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that the Cabinet is responsible as a whole to the House of Com¬ 
mons for its actions and policies and must resign office as a whole 
when the House of Commons passes a vote of no-confidence against 
it. 

This means even when an adverse vote is passed against one 
Cabinet Minister, it is considered a vote against the whole Cabinet 
and so all members of the Cabinet must resign. They must swim and 
sink together in the same boat. Their action is always concerted. * 

(v) Leadership of the Prime Minister. The Cabinet is formed, 
presided over, guided and controlled by the Prime Minister. He is the 
key-stone of the cabinet arch and dominates the whole Cabinet. He 
represents the Cabinet and is the sole channel of communication bet¬ 
ween the king and the cabinet. 

(vi) Exclusion of the Sovereign. The king does not attend the 
Cabinet meetings though he can advise the Cabinet ministers. The 
absence of the king from the Cabinet meetings dates back from the 
time of George I, who being ignorant of English language could find 
no use in attending its meetings. The members of Cabinet meet and 
discuss all important affairs of the country and lay down a general 
policy. The decisions and policy of the Cabinet are conveyed by 
the Prime Minister to the king and the latter accepts them. 

(vii) Secrecy of Cabinet Meetings. Every member of Cabinet , 
must maintain strict secrecy regarding everything that passes at the 
meetings of Cabinet. 

Q. Trace the origin and growth of Party Government in 
England. 

The Exclusion Bill (1679): Beginning of Political Parties. The 
origin of the party system in England may be traced to the dispute 
over the Exclusion Bill (1679) which led to the rise of two distinct 
parties with distinct views—the Whigs and the Tories. The former 
advocated the supremacy of Parliament arid refused to accept the 
theory of the Divine Right of Kings. The latter, on the other hand, 
showed more respect to the king’s prerogative and believed in here¬ 
ditary monarchy. 

Reign of James 11. During the reign of James II the Tories were 
necessarily in power, but their opposition to the king s pro-Catholic 
policy deprived them of his favour. The Revolution of 1688 was 
brought about by the combined efforts of both the parties, for James 
ITs pro-Catholic policy had made it impossible for the Tories to re¬ 
main loyal to the hereditary principle. 

William 111. The Tories reluctantly recognised William 111 as 
their king (for he had no hereditary right to the British Crown). 
Mary’s death in 1694 weakened William Ill’s title in the eyes of the 
orthodox Tories. William III tried at first to govern through minis¬ 
ters chosen from the two parties, but men who differed in their poli¬ 
tical views could not work together. In 1696 William III formed 
the first united Whig ministry. He was later on compelled to dis¬ 
miss the Whig ministers when they ceased to have a majority in the 










^ouseTTtommons. It is significant to note that the Tories accepted 
the principles of the Revolution of 1688 and curtailed the powers of 
the Crown when they took part in the enactment of the Act of Set¬ 
tlement. 

Queen Anne. After her accession Queen Anne dismissed the 
Whig ministers and the Tories came to power. Marlborough and 
Godolphin, leaders of the Tories, gradually went over to the Whigs, 
and they remained in office by driving away their former Tory collea¬ 
gues. In 1710 the Whigs were removed, and the Tories under Harley 
and Bolingbroke came to power. Bolingbroke tried his most to break 
the power of the Whigs. He even tried to violate the Act of Settle¬ 
ment and bring about the restoration of the Stuarts. Queen Anne’s 
sudden death wrecked his plan, and the Whigs proclaimed the acces¬ 
sion of George I. 

Whig Rule (1714—1763). During the period 1714—1763 the 
Whigs governed England. The Tories reluctantly accepted the Revo¬ 
lution Settlement and the Hanoverian succession, but many of them 
would have been glad to bring about the restoration of the Catholic 
Stuarts. The nation did not want ‘despotism and popery’ and refused 
to support the Tories. The Whigs, therefore, had a great majority in 
Parliament. They also enjoyed the support of the Crown, for George 
I and George II knew very well that the safety of their throne rested 
on the support of the Whigs. The rule of the Whigs was corrupt and 
unadventurous, but England owes much to Walpole’s financial skill 
and Chatham’s genius as war minister. 


George III. The accession of George III in 1760 brought about 
a great change in the political situation. He was anxious “to be a 
king” and to choose his own ministers. He knew “what stood in 
the way of his exercising this power was the ring of great Whig 
houses that had governed England during the last two reigns.’’ Ins¬ 
pired by Bolingbroke’s ideas, he thought that he could serve his pur¬ 
pose by restoring the Tories to power. So he removed Pitt the Elder 
and appointed Tory ministers. Later on, he was compelled on some 
occasions to accept Whig ministers, but he never liked them and avail¬ 
ed himself of the earliest opportunity of dismissing them. At last 
in 1783, Pitt the Younger formed a Tory ministry. George III expect¬ 
ed that he would be able to use Pitt as an instrument of his policy 
but he was mistaken. Pitt, though a Tory, was quite unwilling to 
prefer the king s policy to his own. The king could not dismiss him 

for he was supported by Parliament and his removal would have 
meant the return of the Whigs. 


Tory Rule (1783—1830). During the period 1783—1830 Tori 
governed England. By 1830, the system of party government hi 
become securely established, and Cabinets were usually formed < 

P AK?r hJ2T ’/1 Jco C ? xce P tio P s were ^e Coalition Ministry of Lo 

T J i 8 cVi 855 } the . Conserv ative Liberal Unionist Mi 
istry of Lord Salisbury (1895—1901). 


The First 
and Disraeli. 


Reform Act: Liberals and Conservatives: 
After the passing of (he Reform Act of 


Gladstone 
1832,» the 


Whigs and the Tories came to be known as Liberals and Conserva¬ 
tives, respectively. Under the leadership of Peel and Disraeli, the 
programme of the Conservatives became more and more liberalised. 
Peel introduced the principle of Free Trade; Disraeli induced his party 
to pass the Second Reform Act and to advocate legislation for the 
benefit of the working classes. The programme of the Liberals was 
primarily concerned with domestic reforms, and later on with the Irish 
question. The Liberals were not as enterprising and adventurous as 
their rivals in matters of foreign and colonial policy. The rivalry of 
the two parties reached its zenith in the time of Disraeli and Glad¬ 
stone. 

The Labour Party. Late in the 19th century a great change 
came over English domestic politics. The working classes became 
conscious of their grievances as well as of their powers, and began to 
organize themselves. The Labour Party was slowly coming into be¬ 
ing. It was now a potent factor in English politics. The Labour 
Cabinet of Mr. Attlee then ruled over the destinies of England and 
her empire. The first Labour Cabinet was formed by the late Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald. 

Q. Explain and illustrate, by means of concrete examples, 
the Policy of the Liberal and Conservative Parties respectively, 
in Great Britain, during the nineteenth century. 

Ans. (Already partly discussed in a previous Chapter). 


The policy of the Liberal Party. After fifty years’ opposition the 
Whigs returned to power in 1830 and maintained their position till 
1841. In the first enthusiasm they passed a series of noble legislative 
measures. They reformed Parliament (1832) and the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations (1835), improved the Poor Law (1834), and abolished sla¬ 
very (1833). 

The repeal of the Corn Laws had not merely broken up the Con¬ 
servative Party but threw the whole party system into utter confusion. 
The question of free trade and protection divided the Whigs also, for 
Russell had not been able to convert the whole; Whig party to free 
trade. During the period from 1846 to 1867 both the parties had t 
undergo a process of evolution along new lines. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that in 1846 there were three 

1846 to 1859 was one of weak Cabinets. 

Derby’s Ministry foundered on the rock ofthe Reform Bill in 
1859 and Palmerston again came to power. This time the Peebles 

threw in their lot with the Whigs. 

" The Reform Act of 1867 had enfranchised the skilled labourers 
who Tidedliberal Party. This gave 

Liberals. Moreover the death of Palmerstone removed the chief obs¬ 
tacle to reforms and enabled Gladstone to reorganise the Liberals on 
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new lines. His policy of active reform, especially his attitude towards 
the Irish question, united his party. 

The Liberals under Gladstone stood for political equality and 
abolition of privileges. Hence they set themselves to break down the 
rule of the landowners and the Church and to establish equality be¬ 
fore law. In his first ministry he carried out many bold and compre¬ 
hensive reforms. 


The Policy of the Conservative Party. On Victoria’s accession 
the Conservatives had as a matter of fact a larger share in shaping 
the legislation of the period than the nominal authors, the Whigs. 

The Conservatives had been organised into a strong party under 
the able leadership of Peel. He abandoned the name of ‘Tory’ and 
adopted that of ‘Conservatives’, and with this change of name the 
old principles of rigid Toryism also underwent a marked change. 
The Conservatives were to respond to the spirit of the times and so 
were not to pursue the old Tory policy of unintelligent resistance to 
all changes. 

In 1841, Peel was the leader of the representatives of the landed 
interest and so was pledged to the maintenance of the Constitution. 


In the period from 1868 to 1895 the Conservatives stood for the 
Church, the Monarchy and the maintenance of the Constitution. 


The successive extension of the franchise made the working 
classes a power and so both the parties, to secure their support, vied 
with each other in promoting measures of social reform. The policy 
of both the parties was modified by the acceptance of Labour poli¬ 
tics and Socialistic sentiments. 


“The Home Rule question broke up the Liberal Party into Glad- 
stonian Liberals and Liberal-Unionists. Before long the Liberal- 
Unionists joined and thereby strengthened the Conservatives. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the settlement of Imperialism was 
another element of discord among the Whigs. It was on this ques¬ 
tion as well as on that of Home rule that Chamberlain went over to 
the Conservatives. Thus Imperialism and Socialism had great influ¬ 
ence in moulding party politics towards the last two decades of Vic¬ 
toria’s reign.” (Mukerjee). 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

SOCIAL ADVANCES IN THE 19TH CENTURY 

/ . 

“A trade union is a continuous association of 

wage earners with a view to maintaining or im¬ 
proving the condition of their employment 
through common action 

/ —Weble • • 

THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 

O. Trace the origin and development of Trade Union or the 
Trade Union Movement in England during the 19th century. 

Or, 

Trace the growth of Trade Unionism in Great Britain in the 
19th century. 

Necessity of Trade Unions. One of the evil effects of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution was that it had made the condition of w ° r ! cm ® rl ® 
factories and workshops very deplorable. They had to work in badly 
ventilated factories having most insanitary surroundings which ad 
Pertly affect their healdr. Their condition was all the; more mis£ 
able on account of overwork, less pay, no educational andlo her fac 

ss,:,' ss^-s 

ization to obtain redress of their grievances. Consequent^ 

Z defiTed T^n“ : ; eS co a ntinu^ ^on of ™^ 

with a view to maintain or improving the condition ot tneir h 

menl through common action . . d , 

- . ,\qc\c\\ The owners of factories ana 

Anti-Combination Acts (1800). . .. s jf they were not 

workshops treated the labourers ver y y ious grievances but their 

human beings. The labourer*J^When* all peaceful and persuasive 
masters paid no heed to them. strikes. The employers 

means had failed the workers ^ attUude 0 f the labourers and 

were very much offended at passe d by Parliament in 1799— 

they had the Anti-Combination Aete Passea y Minisler These Ac ts 

1800 when Pitt the Younger wa f or bade any combination of 

declared the Trade Unions illegal andjom^ the State . A „ 

workers for redress of grievan g . t h e mselves were con- 

those persons who tried to urn c tate g an d were heavily punished, 
sidered to be conspiring against the State and were nea y F 

Repeat of ArUiMinfon Acs (II824) A 
ized movement was set on foot to repeal the Anti-Combination 










decide and even enter into agreements with the factory-owners in mat- 
ters^of wages and hours of work, but they could not use strike as a 

weapon to press their grievances. 

Grand National Consolidated Trade Union (1834). Robert 
Owen, a social reformer, enthusiastically took up the cause of the 
Trade Union movement. He succeeded organizing the famous 
‘ Grand National Consolidated Trade Union in 1834 and it soon be¬ 
came very popular. Its members, numbering about half a million 
men of all kinds of trades, aimed at pressing the grievances of labour¬ 
ing classes by means of general strikes. A general strike of the 
workers was tried but it failed and the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union split up into a number of unions representing their own 


particular class. 

Trade Union Congress, 1868. The Reform Bill of 1867, which 
conferred the right of voting on the working classes in the towns, 
gave a strong stimulus to the new voters to improve their condition. 
Consequently, a Trade Union Congress was founded to consider the 
question of improving the condition of the labouring classes. It had 
soon many branches in important cities all over the country which 
began to devote their energy and attention to the task of ameliorating 
the condition of the working classes. 

Trade Union Act <5/1871. To find out a peaceful solution of 
the various problems and the grievances of the labouring classes. 
Gladstone appointed a Royal Commission in 1870. The Commission 
studied in detail the various problems relating to labour and made 
certain important recommendations. In the light of these recommen¬ 
dations. the Trade Union Act of 1871. was passed which served as 
the ‘Charter of Liberties’ of the English Trade Union movement. 
By this Act, the Anti-Combination Laws were totally repealed and 
Trade Unions were declared legal. Working men could collectively 
think and act together for the removal of their grievances and 
strikes were no longer considered a crime against the State. From 
this time on. Trade Unions became a power in the country. In the 
general election of 1874, the working men for the first time put 13 
candidates for election and 3 of them were returned to Parliament. 


Disraeli's Employers and Workmen Act, 1875. It declared 
peaceful picketing legal and'empowered Trade Unions to make use 
of picketing. In 1889, a large number of poor unskilled labourers 
who took part in a strike in the London docks succeeded in having 
their demands fulfilled in a non-violent manner. 

New Trade Unionism. After the great Dock Strike of 1889, the 
movement took a new turn. “New Trade Unions were formed which 

represented labourers as we[l as artisans. Unionism thus became- 


more democratic. They were in favour of more vigorous strike 
action and also political action through Parliament.” The objects 
of the new Trade Unionism that now came into existence were not 
only to improve conditions of labour, but to secure a share in the 
-direction of industry extending the principle of nationalisation, and 
“superseding the capitalist profitmaker as the governor and director of 

.industry.” 

Trade Unionism soon developed into a democratic movement and 
they wanted to have control over the affairs of the State by having 
their representatives in Parliament. 


]'af) Vale Railway Company Case and Trade Disputes Acts of 
1906. In 1901, a Union of workers in the Taff Vale Railways went 
on strike and suspended all work. The Railway Company sued the 
Union for damages. The judges held that a Trade Union could be 
sued for damages on account of any action committed by its mem¬ 
bers. This decision was resented by the Trade Unionists who carried 
on the agitation with full vigour. The agitation had its desired effect 
.and the Liberal Ministry of Campbell-Bannerman passed the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1909. This Act removed the mischief of Taff Vale 
Case and in future the funds of Trade Unions could not be liable to 

action for damages. 


The Trade Union Act of 1913. In 1909. Osborne, a railway 
employee and member of a Trade Union, had used the Union funds 
to promote the political interests of his Union. The House of Lords 
declared that it was not legal for the Trade Unions to spend their 
funds for the advancement of political interests. The Trade Unions 
launched an organized agitation against the judgment of the House 
of Lords and, consequently, Asquith's Ministry passed the Trade 
Union Act of 1913. The verdict of the House of Lords against 
Osborne was declared null and void and the Trade Unions were dec¬ 
lared to possess the power to carry on their political activities and 
use their funds for political purposes if their own members were not 

opposed to it. 

The Trade Disputes Act of 1926. A general strike of the work¬ 
ers was organized in 1926 against the ^^“Ksnutes 

tain Grievances When the strike was called off, the lrade uispuies 

Ac" of 1926 was passed to guide the relations between cap.tal a,id 


bour. 

Lions Act, 1908, the National Insurance Act of 1911. etc. 

„ uTi,-, were passed in the 19th century to tm- 

rov?th^ondition of the working classes with special reference 
> Factory Acts? Or, 

Give a brief history of Factory legislation. 









FACTORY ACTS 

The condition of workers in Factories. As a result of the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution in the 18th century labourers had to work in fac¬ 
tories which were poorly ventilated and extremely unhealthy. Woman 
.and child labour was greatly used because it was cheaper. The lab¬ 
ourers had to work for long hours and were paid low wages, for the 
-capitalists cared only for their own profits. The gathering of the 
working classes into cities led to overcrowding, high rents and social 
horrors of slum life. Physical and moral condition of the labouring 
•classes underwent a terrible change and the conditions under which 
the children grew up as labourers made their proper education, good 
iiealth and morals impossible; and England could not expect good 
citizens as the condition of men, women and children working in the 
factories was most deplorable and they could not but evoke pity. 

No sensible government could tolerate for long this state of 
affairs which threatened the degeneration of the nation and the Eng¬ 
lish Government, therefore, had to adopt measures to safeguard the 
interests of the working classes. 

The following Factory Acts are particularly worthy of note: — 

1. The Factory Act of 1802. By this Act no labourer could be 
required to work for more than twelve hours a day. The labourers 
were forbidden to do night work and a nominal provision was made 
to give better clothes and education to the apprentices. To improve 
sanitary and health conditions the factories were ordered to be pro¬ 
perly ventilated and frequently white-washed. The Act failed to 
.achieve much as no adequate provisions were made to enforce it. 
Moreover, Justices of the Peace, who were to look to the enforce¬ 
ment of the Act, were themselves mill-owners and so they ignored 
the Act. 


2. The Factory Act of 1819. This Act was mainly the result of 
the efforts of Robert Owen, an educational and social reformer. By 
this Act, no child under nine could be employed in a factory, the 
working day of children and young persons between nine and sixteen 
years of age was fixed at twelve hours, and no night work was to be 
•done by them. It proved ineffective and did not achieve much for 
want of adequate means to enforce it. 


a li^' The Act of 1833. Due to the strenuous efforts of 

Ashley and Owen, a Commission was appointed in 1833 to inauire 
rnto the conditions of the labourers working in factories As a re 
of their enquiry and on the basis of their reports, an important sten 
was taken to improve the condition of the labourers bypassing (he 
famous Factory Act of 1833. The Act provided:— S 

(a) Children between nine and thirteen years of age were not 
to work for more than nine hours a day. 

(b) Young boys between thirteen and eighteen years of aee were 

to work for not more than twelve hours a day. 8 

4c) Inspectors were appointed to supervise the working of the 


Factory Laws and they were empowered to fine those who ignored 
the Factory Laws. 

(d) Provision was made for the compulsory education of child¬ 
ren working in the factories. 

(e) Children and young persons could not be kept at work 
during night. 

4 The Mines Act, 1842. As a result of the report of a Com¬ 
mission on the employment of women and children m mines and 
collieries, the MinesAct of 1842 forbade the employment of women 
and boys under ten years of age in mines. 

5 The Factory Act of 1844. Its clauses were the following: 

(a) Machinery was guarded by fences for the safety of the 
workers. 

(b) Meal times for women and young persons were fixed. 

(c) The employment of women for long hours was prohibited. 

(d) A register of workers was to be kept in every factory. 

(e) The magistrates were required not to interfere with the work 
of the factory inspectors. 

(£) Breaches of factory regulations were to be punished 
heavier fines than before. hours in 

to exceed ten a day in any case. 

A . f tocn i n 1850. an Act was passed fixing 

the horns'of pSed workerstetween 6 q ^ &Juri£ 

^trJnd^TM.^Thus was 

women and young persons. In 1853. tms was. 

a t i Q 7.1 Rv this Act, no child unaer 11 / 

8. The Factory Act of J87 • V and the num ber of work- 

CAWSttJW m - ;• — ~f r^ous. 

regulations 6 

SftcS ^i^Msand — * s Act prohi _ 

^ 12 ^ ° £ 386 

in factories and workshops. , 1( v>i j ts ma in provi- 

The Factory and Workshop Act of 1931. Its ma P 

sions were: reoarding factories and work- 

la) All the previous regulations reg g . 

shops were properly codified. tm he had complete 

lb) No boy could be employed 'n f £ y physica l fitness, 
ed 14 vears of age and produced a certificate or p y 










SOCIAL 

(c) All accidents were to be properly reported and every pre 
tion had to be taken for the safety of the labourers. 

Q. Give a brief account of the growth and history of popu¬ 
lar education in England during the 19th and early 20th centu¬ 
ries. 

EDUCATION 

Elementary Education. Up till 1833, the Church and the philan¬ 
thropists looked to the imparling of education to the people and State 
took very little interest in this direction. Popular agitations and the 
teachings of social reformers and political philosophers brought about 
a great change in the situation as they insisted on the State to take 
upon itself the duty of educating its citizens. “Lord Russel was the 
first among those who recognised that education of the people was a 
duty of the government.” Consequently the Reform Parliament in 
1833, passed a number of important measures and it passed an Edu¬ 
cation Act, too. 

(i) The Education Act of 1833. State education began in 1833. 
when Parliament voted a small annual sum in aid of the elementary 
education of the poor. The Government sanctioned a sum of 
£20,000 for schools and this was the first State grant towards educa¬ 
tion. This grant was raised in 1839 and 1846; the management of 
public instruction was handed over to the Educational Committee of 
the Privy Council and school inspectors were appointed. With re¬ 
gard to the curriculum, Prof. Marriot points out, “Religious instruc¬ 
tion had naturally formed an essential part of the curriculum. That 
this accorded with the wishes of the great mass of parents is indubi- 

t cl DlC. 

(ii) Newcastle’s Commission, 1861. To improve and encourage 
the cause of popular education in England, a Committee under New¬ 
castle was appointed m 1861 to study thoroughly the system of 
rpopular education and make a report with the necessary recommen¬ 
dations. Consequently, the Committee thoroughly studied the system 
of popular education and as a result of their enquiry Lom?s Educa¬ 
tion Code was prepared. The Committee suggested the increase of 
State grant to properly inspected schools and the increasL ^ J* 

“hor d UP0Q the reSUltS 0f ,he ^g"the 8 ap£oy* 

as the*Foster ^ Ac ‘ < k "™" 

Gladstone at the instance of Mr William E firSt minis u tr >' of 
Gladstone’s ministry. At this tim* r? ai ? Fosler * a member of 
countries in education, the maioritv W u*L far behinc, other 

instruction of any kind. The Act of 18 ^ 0 ^ chUdren ^*“8 without 
This state of things by providing lhJi 87 ° as “ attem P t tQ remedy 
ing attendance compulsory^^ I?ena^:-°^ 0dati0n and by mak ‘ 

a &feol T BoU h So U ld a “ om ” odatl '>« did not exist. 

elected by the rate-payers, with authority 


4l>2 
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to erect and maintain schools at the expense of the rate-payers of 
that district; : i 

(b) That the School Board should be empowered to compel 
the attendance at school of all children between the ages of five and 

thirteen; : 

(c) That sectarian religious teaching should be excluded from> 

Board schools; 

(d) That in all schools receiving government aid, parents should 
have the right to withdraw their children from religious instruction. 

A similar Education Act was passed for Scotland in 1872. 

(iv) In 1876, another Education Act was passed by which chil¬ 
dren under 14 could not be employed until they produced a primary 
education certificate. 

(v) Lord Sandon’s Educational Activities. Lord Sandon, who 
was the Vice-President of the Education Committee, directed his 
efforts towards making elementary education compulsory. A school 
attendance committee, with the object of making attendance of the 
bovs compulsory at schools, was established in every district where 
there was no School Board. In 1880 by an Act attendance at school 

could be enforced. 

(Vi) The Free Education Act of 1898. This Act. passed by the 
Ministry of Salisbury made elementary education free and compul 
„ V e the Government had to bear all the expenses of the pnmary 
education and the bo^s had to pay no fees, but the parents were com¬ 
pelled to send their children to school at the school-going a D . 

(vii) The Balfour Education Act. 1902. By this: 

( 1 ) School Boards were abolished and Government Inspectors 
were to inspect and control schools in a Division. 

(2) Every school was to have a Manager. 

• (3) Every appointment and dismissal in schools was subject to 

the sanction of the School Inspectors. . 

(4) Government grant was given in order to make up deficency 

in fU (5) S ' Religious instruction was imparted according to the will of 
the founder of each school. 

(6) In each High School ‘technical education’ was compulsory. 

. . th t t u e Education Act of 1902 formed a 
Marriot is of °P im ? n . history of education in England. In 

very important landmark i y f oun dation of a national 

fact this Act was responsible tor laying 

system of education in Englan . ^ Hsher Educatio n Min- 

(vm) Dr. Fisher s Scheme 2 * • of education, introduced 

ister, who took keen interest in P ro jT“ of Oration 
a new scheme to overhaul the nationa y . 

Secondary Education. Secondary and Higher Education kept 









pace with the growth of elementary education and every care was- 
taken to place it on a sound system. An enquiry was held into- 
the working of the public schools in 1861 by a Commission with 
Lord Clarendon as its president. The Commission made a thorough 
enquiry and on its recommendation, the public schools were brought 
under the Public Schools Act of 1868. 

The Endowed Schools Act. It was passed in 1869 by which the: 
funds of the ‘endowed school’ were to be used for better ends. 

The Technical Instruction Act of 1889 enabled local authorities, 
to promote technical and manual education, and by an Act of 1890,. 
a sum of money was granted to the county and borough Councils 
for this purpose. The Councils of the counties and boroughs were; 
also empowered to levy a rate not exceeding Id. in a pound to help 
the cause of technical and manual instruction. 

Higher Education. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge* 
took a very important step in 1858 by instituting the system of local' 
examinations. This change brought a marked improvement in the* 
system of education prevailing in the Secondary Schools. A Joint 
Board appointed by both the Universities introduced a system of ex¬ 
amination on its own lines and granted certificates to successful stu¬ 
dents. Students were encouraged by means of prizes and scholar¬ 
ships and there grew up a spirit of healthy competition. Education* 
spread rapidly and to meet the growing popular demands for higher 
education, University colleges were opened in many towns. Higher- 
education made considerable progress. 


Important steps for University Education 

1. University Act of 1868. By this Act, religious test for ad¬ 
mission to the Oxford and Cambridge Universities was abolished.. 
This made University education liberal and unsectarian. 

2. Act of 1902. By this Act, Universities were given grants-in- 
aid to make their system of education more efficient and systematic. 

The Government could inspect the working of the Universities when¬ 
ever it desired. 


3. Act of 1910. By this Act, the Universities were forced to- 
admit female and non-Conformist candidates to Degrees. 


Q. What does New Democracy signify? 
duoed in England? What was Fabianism? 


How was it intro- 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

'Growth of Democracy, (i) The Reform Act of 181? a<w 

hm h e )ri Ut10 ? ° f 1688 Pa , rliament became a sovereign body no doubt 
but it did not represent the general will of the neonle 9 t tt 

&ss Mrsf r 


l md owners to the middle class. The bond between the two Houses 
las broken and the House of Commons became conscious of a new 

independence. 

nh The Reform Act of 1867. The people were not satisfied 
with the ReformjAct dKM. because ^urers *0 

?867?*because he exp^ted support from the art,sans for hrs^Consen 

the Apolitical power 

from the middle class to the artisans. 

A r 100 a xhp Act of 1867 did not extend 

,o« The Act of 1885, also known as the Ke- 

(iv) The Act distributed Parliamentary seats in proper 

distribution of Seats Act,■ passed so far, had enormously 

proportion. The three ReR *m the seats were not distributed on 

!he r p a ri^ipl 1 e e oTproportionate ^ct^ancl' esLblishat 

This gave equal representation .0 all parts 

,of the country. Reform Acts had not established 

The New Democracy. Consequently several Acts 

thorough political de H m “ Cr hHne ablut what is called the New Demo- 
had still to be pass«l lo bnng about «« Reform or the p e „- 

nle’s' Aclof Reform Act of .928 were passed to 

briag about the New Democracy Ac( sed b y the Asquith 

(i) The P ^ a " ! 2'nmns complete control over all legislation and 

Ministry gave the Co'mn advisory body. 

reduced the House of Lords to a ^ 1918 . This 

(ii) The Fourth Reform Act or the / 6 p , e . s ' Act- passed 

Act. also known as the the ri g ht of vote to every man 

by the Ministry of Lloyd G S^J ^ age of 30 . 

above the age of 21 ana to Pm „t e - S Act of 1928. This 

(in) The Wh Kgnn ^ c ‘ iy or woman o£ P 2 l or above this age. 

Act gave the right o n of 21 or above in England 

It is now that every man a 1 * f Comm ons is in the real 

possesses the right of vote and the Hou f t0 the House tf 

sense representative of the p P®° p le<yis i a tion and finance. The New 
Lords in all matters affecting f gr in England rests not with 
Democracy means that the p 1 ^ class , but with the labourers 

the rich land-owning class H of Commons which is, in the 

and the workmen and with the house 
true sense, a popular representative body. 






Fabian Society was founded in London 
1884 ^The members of the Society believed in the Socialist State a 
#hus they wanted all industries to be brought under the direct cont. 
of the State They wanted the principles of democracy to be extenci- 
Their motto was ‘Slow but sure.’ They want* to achieve their 
Object not by revolution and violence but by peaceful and pari iamen- 
tarv methods They wanted a Socialist State to come into being 
quTetly and constitutionally. Gradually the Fabians gamed influence: 
they were like intelligence officers without an army—there was no 
Fabian party in Parliament—but they influenced the strategy and even 
the direction of the great hosts moving under other banners. 

' Bernard Shaw. H. G. Wells. Sidney and Mr. and Mrs. Webb have 


been prominent Fabians. 

Q. Describe briefly the Poor Laws and the Social Legisla¬ 
tion passed in England during the latter part of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th centuries. 


POOR LAWS AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Poor Laws, (i) In 1795 a Berkshire Magistrate fixed the scale 
of relief. Outdoor relief was given to able-bodied men in aid of 
wages and the amount paid was in proportion to the number of 
children. The result was that the labourers became demoralized. 

(ii) In 1834 the Poor Law Amendment Act was passed. No 
outdoor relief was to be given to the able-bodied people. Able- 
bodied persons seeking indoor relief were required to work in the 
workhouses. A Central Poor Law Board was established to supervise 
the working of the Act. 

(iii) A Law was passed in 1908 by which an old person, who 
had attained the age of 70, could claim a pension from the State. It 
has enabled a large number of the poor but honest peisons to live 
with self-respect. 

(iv) An Act was passed in 1929 by which pensions were provid¬ 
ed for widows of over 55 years if their husbands had attained the age 
of 70 before 1929 and had insured their lives under the Industrial 
Insurance System. 


Social Legislation. The necessity of social legislation. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution gave rise to a number of important problems, one 
of which concerned the labouring classes whose deplorable condition 
demanded immediate and urgent solution. The labourers had to 
work under most insanitary conditions in factories which were not 
properly ventilated and consequently their health was adversely affec¬ 
ted. They had to work for long hours on low wages and the appren¬ 
tices were not given either good clothes or decent sleeping accom¬ 
modation. The distribution of wealth was more unequal than ever 
The factory owners and capitalists became the captains of industry 
and reaped golden harvests. Working under them were the starving 

I™! Choused, ill-fed and ill-clad workers la* 
oured under hideously demoralising conditions and the society gra- 



dually tended to break up into two hostile camps, the ‘Haves’ and 
the ‘Have-nots'. 


X AM > ^ * 

The Government could not tolerate long this horrible state of. 
affairs and it had to interfere for the amelioration of the condition of 

the suffering millions. 


UV -- 

The following social measures were passed to improve the con¬ 
dition of the labouring classes: 


. 1 vyA vnw IV* W - 

[Read the Factory Acts mentioned in the previous Answer and 
add the following:—] 


1. The Compensation Act (1874). By this Act the near rela¬ 
tive who was deprived of his main support on account of the death 
of the workman by accident, could demand compensation. 

2 Artisans Dwelling Act (1875). By this Act, the town coun¬ 
cils were authorised to pull down insanitary dwellings of the workers 
and build better and sanitary houses instead. The town councils were 
also empowered to appoint Medical Officers of Health to look after 

the health of the workmen. 


.1VUIVI* *- -- 

3 The Employees' Liability Act (1880). This Act gave power 
to the nearest relation of the workman to demand compensation for 
injury to the extent of three years’ earning. 

4. The Assisted Education Act ( 1891) It made education in 
English elementary schools free and compulsory and the workers 
were greatly benefited by this measure. 

5 The Factory and Workshops Bill (1895). It abolished over¬ 
time for young people and improved sanitary and other condit.ons m 

factories and workshops. 

6 The Workmen's Compensation Act (1897). It established a 
leeal relationship between the employers and the workers and provi¬ 
ded that under certain conditions compensation should be given 

injured workmen. 

The beginnings of the 20th century saw a number of 
socialistic measures adopted to bring about improvement m the con¬ 
dition of poor workers. 


Campbell-Bannerman's Liberal Ministry December 1905- 
April 1908), passed the following social legislation.— 

* “ . _ . nr. 1 __1 ?_J Artfl 


rA Trade Disputes Act (1906). It legalised peaceful picketing 
i wthr Trade Union funds immune from damages caused 
by industrid dispute;. In fact the Trade Unions became prmleged 
bodies and their political actions were legalised. 

compensation. 

In the same year, an Act was passed by which the education 
authorities were empowered to provide food to those children who 
came to school hungry. 










(iii) The Small Holdings Bill (1907). It facilitated the acquisi¬ 
tion of small holdings under the administration of the County Counr. 
cils. • < ... 

The Liberal Government under H. H. Asquith, Prime Minis¬ 
ter (April 1908—May 1913), passed the following measures of 
social reform:— »*« 


(i) The Old Age Pensions Act (1908). It provided a pension- 
of 5s. a week at the cost of the State to all needy persons of 70 and 
upwards who were not in receipt of Poor LaW Relief, and had not 
forfeited their claim by criminal conduct. 

(ii) The Provision of Meals Act (1908). The school-going 
children were provided with food. 

(iii) The Medical Inspection Act (1908). All children were 

brought under medical supervision. , t , ,< 


(iv) The Children's Bill (1908). Many forms of protection for 
children were enacted and, in particular, a special system of jurisdic¬ 
tion was instituted for juvenile offenders. 

(v) The Housing and Town Planning Act (1909). It gave local 
authorities large powers for the demolition of insanitary and the con¬ 
struction of healthy houses for the people. 

(vi) The Coal Mines Act (1908). By this the workers worked 
tor not more than eight hours a day in coal-mines. 


(vn) Establishment of the Labour Exchange Offices or Employ 
mem Exchanges (1909). They have been established in almost al 
cities to enable employers to get into touch with unemployed workers 

< viii) , Sweated industries Act (1909). Trade Boards were estab 
lished and empowered to fix minimum wages of labourers. 

a * ( .u } L he . Na ! ion “l Insurance Act (1911). Later on a simih 
Act, the National Health Insurance Act, was passed. By this Act 
every workman having an income of less than £160 a year was re 
quired to contribute 4d. a week The emnlnver an ri tuj WdS re 

were also each required to pay towards that* fund a^ nmnZT 1111611 
.0 that paid by th'e worknuT XhTworker when he" w Tor^ 
1920°and' IdTVclaim money 1:rom this amount. By the Acts o 
insure DPUlS ° ry ^ 

r-x* evssa as .stars. &=■ 

hamentary system, as we find it at nr^Z y ‘ A he English ,ftu, 

The English parties did not grow up P in a daf ,he parUes 

growth in the power of Parliament u/.k!' §rew with thc 

the party system could not develoo. B 
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Labour Party, the Conservative Party and the Liberal Party, and be¬ 
sides these three there are minor parties, like the Independent Labour 
Party, which is but a wing of the Labour Party, the Communist Party, 

etc. 

Parties have two main functions. They run the government and 
persuade the people to allow them to run it. That is why parties must 
be organised both in and out of Parliament. In Parliament, the: part¬ 
ies act and vote as a unit under the guidance of their eaders whereas 
task of keeping the sheep together falls on the Whips. They are 
the most important officials of the party inside the Houses. 

The Labour Party. Kier Hardy laid the foundation of the “In¬ 
dependentLabour Party" in 1893. In 1900 this party and the Trade 
Unions joined toeether with a common political programme and adop¬ 
ted the name of “Labour Party Representation Committee and in 
1906 it came to be called the Labour Party, in the new elect™ 
won 29 seats for the first time and before the Great War (1914) 
secured as many as 40 seats in the House of Commons. 

The appointment of John Burns as the first Labour Cabinet Min¬ 
ister w-is a recognition of the growing importance of labour as a poh- 
se ' , o .;m f rnn1 loon to 1914 the Party suffered from lack of 

■indefinite programme and differences between its Socialist and non- 
Socialist members. The Great War strengthened the position of the 

U ,rty e n d n of the wTU^Uh^md^ 

as 32iJbwws Btrsas: 

is . sue ^ suggested terms of 1918 , lhe Labour Party got 

mte political policy, i ih i s and thus became the second 

“ "“f" ZsT*V> mportance e 5 ,S .he n Libels greatly decreased 

5*7“ u c Labour Party for the first time formed the government 
Jn 1924 Labour 1 of lhe m0 st leading parties in Eng- 

? nd H Sin The dection of 1945 was remarkable in many respects. The 
land. The election 009 seats thus securing an abso- 

Labour Party captured as n y depend on the support of any 

s: rs’- * b*,KSSSF,sw svt s 

tain. It has introduced "” munica ,ion like aviation, w,re- 
coal-mines. of important m ■ ° social securit y schemes, national 
less, etc.: introduction of more be in the country, improve¬ 

planning so as to al e n tc ful 0 ^ P r P art of the programme. 

ment of wage (0 P deprive the existing owners of 

It does not. of course wa ^ wou , d buy (hem out a t a 

private property. On the th fiscal issue . Labour may be 

S!d rt l Sing. W R --ever actively free-trader like the 
Liberals; it was merely anti-Protectiomst. 





(b) As to foreign affairs, it wants to add to the strength of the 
U.N.O. by creating a better understanding with the U.S.A. and Russia. 

(c) As to the empire, it officially wants to further the economic 
well-being of the people of the colonies along socialistic lines, etc. 
It was through the good offices of the Labour Party that India was 
granted independence. 

The Conservative Parly. This Party is the descendant of the 
Tory Party and is also known as the Unionist Party. The Conser- 

* vative Party counts among its members most of the nobility and the 
country squires, most of the clergymen of the Established Church 
and the Imperialists. It has also some hold over the working classes. 
The party supports the royal prerogative and is opposed to socialism 
and nationalisation of property in any way. It is also in favour of 
protection for the home industries, and imperial preference so as to 
knit the Empire closely together as an economic unit. It may be stated 
that officials of the Labour Party seem content with the policy of 
protection and as to other matters, foreign and imperial, there is not 
much difference between the two parties. 

The Liberals. The Liberal Party is the successor to the Whig 
Party and stands midway between the Labour and the Conservative. 
The Liberal Party draws its strength from the middle class and the 
Non-Conformists. They have been, on the whole, a party of reform. 

# It also believes in national planning, but in a free society. Under 
the able leadership of Beveridge and others, it supports schemes of 
social security, full employment, maintenance of private enterprise in 
the economic field, and free trade between nations. 

Much cannot be said about the programme of the party as it 
is divided into three groups, one of which is actively in favour of 
protection. 

The Independent Labour Party. It likes to go at a faster rate 
than the official Labour Party for making England a socialistic state. 
It consists of a small group of the radical labourites. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
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\ CENTURY OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

FROM 1932 TO 1949 


"The 19/// Century was a period of democracy 
in England.” 


0. Show how Great Britain has progressively become a com¬ 
plete political democracy since 1832. Or, (PUT. 1942, 1939) 

m 1 • _i. _ .... V V 1 rirOQ t. 
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Attempt a bird's-eye view of Parliamentary Reform in Great 
Britain since 1832. Mention and discuss briefly the important 
landmarks only. Or, (l.V.Uoo) 


mui iku J • v • » 

Q. Trace briefly the constitutional changes brought about in 
England from 1832 to 1949. Or. (P-V. Sept. 19*6, 19*3) 


uv;iu u vm --- -' * - 

Give an account of Parliamentary Reforms or growth of 
Parliamentary democracy in England from 1832 to 1949. or i ft 
L9th and 20th centuries. Or, (1.1 . Uol, 194J, 1 > 

Trace the various stages by which Adult Franchise was es- ^ 
tablished in England. 

The constitutional significance of the various Parliamentary AcU 
reforms and movements that introduced complete political democracy 
or adult f^ncC in England between 1832 and 1049 may be brrefly 

mentioned as follows: ✓ 

(i) The Constitutional significance of, the Reform Act of IK* 

1 This Act marked the beginning of a great constitutional and 

political change. It transferred the supreme P 0 '^ 11 jP° W ^ nl a ny . 
peers and great landowners to the middle class, from 

BrSt ""The number of votes ™ « 

lion of 55.000 electors. Thus the House oi tommu 

- 

rlpfpcts of the old system. ■». 


racy. 









(ii) The Chartist Movement. The opening years of the reign of 
Queen Victoria were marked by wide-spread agitation and unrest. 
Its most serious manifestation was the Chartist Movement. In Eng¬ 
land and Scotland the condition of the people was bad. Wages were 
low and food was dear. This was all the more disappointing, since 
better limes had been hoped for after the Reform Bill had been pass¬ 
ed. A party now arose called the Chartists. They drew up a plan 
for a more thoroughgoing reform of Parliament, which they called 
the People’s Charter. It was after this Charter that they were called 
Chartists. Thev demanded (1) universal suffrage. (2) vote by ballot. 
(3) annual Parliaments, (4) abolition of property qualifications for 
members, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal electoral districts. 
At that time Chartism was not successful. It ruined its own cause 
by violence and by threats of revolutions and after an ineffectual de¬ 
monstration in London in 1848 it died out. Since then, however, 
most of its demands have been conceded. 

(iii) Ballot Act (1870). By this Act, voting was done secretly 
at Parliamentary elections. The landlords and employers could ex¬ 
ercise very little undue influence over tenants and workmen after this 
Act had been passed. Democracy was thus greatly safeguarded. 

(iv) Corrupt Practices Act (1883). By this bribery of voters, 
directly or indirectly, was strictly forbidden. Persons who still used 
bribery to influence voters were severely punished. 

(v) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1867.—1. 
The working classes now got franchise. Thus the Act took a long 
step in the direction of democracy. 

2. Household suffrage was now given to boroughs. 

3. The Reform Act of 1832 had transferred political power from 
the landed aristocracy to the middle class. Now the Second Reform 
Act transferred political power from the middle classes to the work¬ 
ing classes. Power was thus transferred from the classes to the masses. 


4. It was feared that the illiterate working classes would misuse 
power, and that it would seriously endanger the working of the poli¬ 
tical machinery. Their fears have, however, proved to be false. 


(vi) The effects and importance of the Reform Act of 1884. 
The Reform Act of 1867 had given votes to the artisans and the 
working classes in towns but the agricultural labourers in the country 
had not received the right of voting. Hence Gladstone passed Third 
Reform Bill of 1884 and the Redistribution Act of 1885. 


The county franchise, like the borough franchise, was extende 
to all occupiers and £10 lodgers. In other words, the agricultun 

ottainS 8 iiTl&sf 1 ^ franchise which the urban wage-earners ha 


(vii) Payment of Members. In 1911, it was decided that 
member of Parliament shall receive £ 400 a year. This strengthene 
the position of working class members who under the new condition 
could devote their time and attention to the work of 






(viii) The effects and importance of the Redistribution of Seats 
Act (1885). This Act distributed seats in proper proportion. Leav¬ 
ing twenty two towns and certain Universities that enjoyed the right 
of returning two members, all other counties and boroughs were so 
divided that they became single-member constituencies. The princi¬ 
ple of proportionate representation to the population underlay the 
whole scheme and thus equal electoral districts were established All 
parts of the country enjoyed equal representation. 

h x{lrhe Parliament Act of 1911. After a tough struggle the 
Act of 1911 was passed which put an end to all deadlocks between 
the two Houses. The Act provided: — 

1. A Money Bill passed by the Commons and presented to the 
Lords must be passed by the Lords without any amendment within 

one month, otherwise it will be presented to the king for assent and 

$ 

will become an Act. 

2. The power of deciding the nature of the Money Bill, remain¬ 
ed in the hands of the Speaker of Parliament. 

3. Any Public Bill, other than a Money Bill, passed by the 
House of Commons in three successive sessions and rejected by the 
Lords will be presented to the king for assent and will become law. 
But after the introduction of such a Bill in the first session, two years 
must elapse before it is sent to the king for assent. (By the Act oi 
1949 the period of two years was reduced to one year). 

4. The life of the Parliament was fixed at five years. 

The Act reduced the powers of the Lords to a considerable ex¬ 
tent and made .it only an advisory body^ The House of Commons 
became all-powerful and it is rightly said that the House of Lords 

was the shadow of its former self. 

(x) The Fourth Reform or People's Act of 1918. This Act 
gave V,. mien the righi el vo.e let eh, eh iliee had simggled hard vrhve 

fc «ss£i jstWfarjSslg *s 

could also stand for Parliament. 

(xi> The Par,ternary Reform f,ojmSor 
form Ac, or the Equal i e. women above 

l^enjoyed^the 0 right' n of °vote 6 Ictawicracy was thus completed In 

rStfs zssxir. es 

(xii) The Parliament Act of 19 A 9 Q y^ 

d. c riSa*' - >» * “• 

Parliament Act of 1949. 











The Women’s Suffrage or the Suffragette Movement in England 
Mill was the first man to propose in 1867 franchise for women but 
his proposal was thrown out. To press for their right of vote women 
organised their social and political unions, which, failing in their con¬ 
ciliatory methods to secure their ends, ultimately resorted to violent 
and unconstitutional means. The Unions failed in their object and 
some enthusiastic women workers were arrested. In 1908, the 
Women’s Freedom League was formed to secure franchise for women 
and the workers made use of violent methods. The movement was 
characterised by sabotage and other acts of lawlessness. 

During the Great War (1914—1918) women played a very signi¬ 
ficant part by rendering great services to the cause of their country, 
and the Government, in appreciation of their meritorious services, 
passed the Fourth Reform Act, 1918, also called the Representation 
of the People’s Act, giving women above the age of 30 the right of 
vote. Another Act known as the Fifth Reform Act was passed in 
1928 which gave every woman of 21 or above the right of vote. Thus 
women got equal rights with men and today every man or woman 
of 21 or above has the right of vole. 

Q. Examine the successive extensions of the franchise which 
have been granted to the British people since the beginning of 
the 19th century, and indicate briefly how they have affected the 
composition of the House of Commons. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 

Q. Trace the steps by which adult franchise was achieved 
in England and give the main features of the measures adopted 
from 1832 onwards. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answers—Reform Acts of 
1832, 18(57, 1884. 1885, 1911. 1918 and 1928. 

Q. Show how franchise was successively encouraged in the 
course of the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Bring out clearly the bearing of the successive Parliamentary 
-Reform Acts from 1832 onwards on the progress of democracy in 
England. Or, , J 

Trace the successive stages by which the British Parliament 
became a really representative body. 

Ans. Please consult the following:— 

1. The Reform Act of 1832. 

2. The Reform Act of 1867. 

3. The Third Reform Act of 1884. 

4. The Redistribution of Seats Act of 1885. 

5. The Parliament Act of 1911. 

Act of 19 h i e 8. F ° Urlh Ref0rm Act or the Representation of the People’s. 

7. The Fifth Reform Act or the Equal Franchise Act of 1928. 


Q. Briefly sketch the career of Lord Salisbury. A 

LORD SALISBURY 

His Career He was born at Hatfield in 1839. In 1863 he be¬ 
came member of Parliament for Stanford. In 1863 he succeeded h.s 
l-ithcr as Third Marquis of Salisbury. In 1866 and 1874 he became 
Secretary of State J India In 1878 he became; Fore.gn 8 ^ 
He became Prime Minister thrice: (1) 1885. (~) 1886 189-, and 
( 3 ) 1895 —1902. He died at Hatfield in 1902. 

H~ was a great Conservative and opposed the growing movement 
towards democracy. He opposed all popular movements like the 
Reform Bill 1867. the Irish Home Rule Bill, etc. 

Foreign Affairs. He usually held the post of Foreign Secretary 
in addition to the Premiership. He rendered admirable service at 
ihe Foreign Office. He wanted to maintain and add to England s 
honour steadily and fearlessly. He settled the long-standing differ¬ 
ences between'Great Britain and Russia about Afghanistan, he was 
specialiv successful in Africa, where he extended British influence by 
uranttng charters to the British South African and East African Com- 
panies; he overcame difficult.es in connection w. h PorJugal and 
France and induced Germany to acknowledge the British Protectomt 

in Zanzibar. He skilfully avoided war with ‘ h p e R U "X a r nrevemed 
Venezuela and by clever diplomacy durmg the Boer War prevemeu 

European intervention. 

land iso! 

Jation.’ 

His Reforms 

i nnrinff his first Ministry (1885), the most important measure 

D J r S ' A,-i nf 1885 so called after the name of its author, 
was the Ashbourne Ac of Jf n 5 ; This Act extended the 

Lord Ashbourne, the Irishi L Commissioners 

land purchase scheme of the Land Ac of ISS8LTC one .fif,h'. 

The 6 Tcfp^vedTr" “and enabled many tenants to purchase 

their holdings in all parts of Ireland. 

The important measures of the Second M.mstry (1886-189.) 

" ere (a) 6 ARound Table Conference tried to bring about a reunion 

in the Liberal Party, but it failed. 

(b) The Queen's Diamond lubilee was cdebrati*m 18 ■ 

(e) The Local Government Act was passed- 
placed the local government of oount.es on elected dir . 

wvssss - •«»= —- 

(d) The Free Education Act was passed m 1891 which 
.elementary education free. 











(e) The Factory Act o£ 1891 reduced the hours of labour for 
women to twelve hours a day. 

(f) In* 1889, the Board of Agriculture was set up. 

'' ‘ 3 Durin- his third Ministry (1895—1902) the most important 

measures were the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 and setting 
up of the Board of Education Act of 1899. 

His Work and Achievement. Salisbury was a deeply religious 
man and strongly supported the cause of religious education. He 
kept his cabinet together with great success despite occasional difter- 
ences, but chose his colleagues from a rather narrow circle. • His sin¬ 
cerity. patriotism and skilful management of foreign affairs gained for 
him an unusually large measure of respect and confidence. 

Q. Give a brief account of the Boer or South African War. 
(1899—1902). What were its effects on the future development 
of South Africa? 

THE BOER WAR 


Causes. The main cause of the Boer War lay in the national 
hatred and prejudices between the English and the Boers. 

Secondly. The Transvaal had been given independence by the 
British in 1881, but the British still claimed suzerainty over it, while 
the Boers thought they were completely independent. 

Thirdly, they were being surrounded on all sides by new British 
colonies. In the Transvaal, gold mines had been discovered, and the 
British and foreigners went in crowds to the place. The President 
of the Boers, Paul Kruger, did not permit the foreigners to be citi¬ 
zens of the Republic and taxed them heavily. The Boers had intense 
hatred for all foreigners and gave them the name of Uitlanders thus 
clearly indicating that they did not want to have anything to do with 
them. The number of Uitlanders became so considerable that they 
began to claim the same political privileges which the Boers enjoyed. 

Fourthly, The British again insisted that the grievances of for¬ 
eigners in the Transvaal be redressed by the Boer Government but 
President Kruger did not listen. The British amassed troops in Cape 
Colony. The Boer Government demanded their withdrawal. The 
British refused to withdraw and the troops from the Boer Republic 
crossed the British borders. 


Course The Boers at once besieged Ladysmith, Kimberley and 
Mafeking. The British sent Bulter to relieve Ladysmith and Methuen 
to relieve Kimberley. But in one ‘black week’ of December the Bri- 

sfnmTrf u 1°^ S0 - Kimbe rley, Magersfonteim and 

Stormberg. This roused the British, and Lord Roberts and Lord 

K tchner were now selected for conducting the war. They relieved 

caDital^of^he T nd m N ? ay ’ Mafekin ? was relieved, and Pretoria, the 
to^Europe. h Transvaa1 ’ was occupied. President Kruger then fled 


The war continued for two years more, the Boer leader being 


De-Wet. Despite the preliminary success of the Boers, the British, 
with the help of Dominions, Were successful in the end^and peace 
was made in 1902 by the Treaty of Pretoria, promising Boers that “as 
soon as circumstances permit, representative institutions leading up to 
self-government will be introduced.” 

Results. 1. The Transvaal was annexed to the British Empire. 

2. In 1906 the South African States were granted representative 
government. 

3. Three years later, i.e.. in 1909, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
Natal and the'Orange Free Stale werenmited together under a Fede¬ 
ral Government known as the South African Republic or the Union, 
of South Africa. 

Future Development of South Africa. The Boer War led to the 
formation of the Union of South Africa. As a result of this Union 
each of the self-governing colonies of South Africa (Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Free State) sent its representa¬ 
tives to the Union Parliament. Democratic institutions began to 
nourish, and education, trade, industries gradually made progress.^ 
The Union became powerful, being not a collection of heterogneous 
masses, but an association of States bound together by common inter¬ 
ests and common aims. 










CHAPTER XXXV 

EDWARD VII TO ELIZABETH II 


i 


" 7 /i undertaking the heavy load which now devol¬ 
ves upon me l am fully determined to be a con¬ 
stitutional monarch in the strictest sense of the 
word, and as long as there is breath in my body. 
to work for the good and amelioration of my 
people.” 

—Edward 


Edward VII (1901—1910). The great Queen died in 1901 and 
was succeeded by her eldest son, Edward VII. The new king was 
sixty when he canie to the throne. He was of a genial temperament 
.and very popular. He was carefully educated for the responsible 
-duties which lay before him and his outlook on life was broadened 
by visits to the United States, Canada and the East. He was a great 
traveller. He was a man of peace and his one aim was to preserve 
ihe peace of Europe. As a peace-loving monarch his influence did 
.much to promote friendly relations between England and other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. He was rightly called Edward the Peace-Maker. 


In 1863, he married the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, whose 
beauty, modesty and worthiness speedily won the hearts of the British 
people. Besides three daughters, there were born of this marriage 
Albert Duke of Clarence (died 1892) and George V. 


Balfour Ministry (1902—1905). In 1902, Lord Salisbury resign¬ 
ed owing to ill-health and Balfour became Prime Minister. The first 
important act of the ministry was to bring the Boer War to a close 
(1902). The Transvaal was annexed to the British Empire. As re¬ 
gards home affairs, the Ministry passed the Education Act of 1902 

a P d ,. t ? e 1 I f l ! d ? u £, chase Act of 1904. The Education Act of 1902 
abolished School Boards, and transferred the management and con- 

trol of schools to county councils. Thus the Act brought education 

nf d iQn? e C S ntr ° ° f u 0Cal a H thorities - The Irish Land Purchase Act 
of 1904 made easy the purchase by tenants of their holdings. 

°f Chamberlain. Chamberlain, the Colonial Min 
.ster in the Balfour Ministry, proposed a tariff reform of colonial^ e‘ 

1 anrt" Ce H y h h ? Wan,ed t0 bind the colonies more closely to EnT 
hi ,ll3 S P £ P . 0Sal w ? s that the colonies should be given preference 

tralian meat would be allowed to come to ^ A u US ' 

corn or meat of other countries Tn r ptn more cheaply than 

adopt the same noli™ t' _” etum . fo ? thls the Colonies would 


adopt the same policy ofn^T™^ T, Ior . ^ the Colonies would 

land) and^thus itwoulcf consolidate i I not ^ ier “ countr y (Eng- 

USOIiaaie the Bntish Empire more strongly. 


The Ministry was divided on the tariff question. There was a split 
in the camp'and Balfour resigned. 

“In 1895 lie was recognized as the most forceful peisonality in 
British politics. He founded the Imperial Federation League and 
presided over colonial conferences in 1897 and 1902 He conducted 
the British to the end of quarrel with the Boers. A ^ er J e Jout 
African War he began agitation for tariff reforms and in 1903 resign¬ 
ed from the Cabinet to carry it on. But it was emphatically rejected 
•it the election of 1906. He taught the British people to think im¬ 
perially -ind kept their mind awake to the fact that they were not an 
isolated nation, but one member in a great partnership of nations. 

Q. What was the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’? Under 
what circumstances was this policy adopted and ultimately aban¬ 
doned? . 

Meaning of ‘Splendid Isolation: After the Napoleonic Wars 

which ended in 1815. England followed as much as P°“£ f‘ h ® f 
cv of keeping aloof from and not meddling with the affairs of Eu 
rope England devoted her attention to domestic and imperial mat 
ters rather than involving herself in European complications. The. 
policy of absolute abstention from interference in European affairs 
has been styled as 'Splendid Isolation’. From the end of thes Napo¬ 
leonic Wars^to the accession of Edward VII to the throne of England 
in 1901 England’s position was one of complete isolation and she 

deliberaiely Avoided joining any political allianceZJ^shefelt it 
.. stron „ Navy and feeling a sense of security thereby, she felt t 

needless to ioin any political camp, though she did not allow the bal¬ 
ance of power to be unset and had to intervene on several occasions 
on this 'score. Gladstone and Salisbury favoured the policy ^ of 

' Sple "s!nc"^me^ *r living quietly'in 

tss -5 srtrix « 

i3S St involve He eot.lr, in " "“P" 

- x rtsac* asiii 

’° 'arZZLs liable,o ^ndid ^ 

and* oi£f Vn^shm/n were -e^-cern^wit^the ^o- 
mestic and pohtica problems. extcnsion ot trade in 

S^rrSsters. of tHeJy^rrurofS 
J&TdSS W& * from European entangjement, 

Russia and France had form* an tdhance ° e . 

Alliance and they had a stro g ^ {ormeJ Mother alliance known 
““the triple*"Alliance. Great Britain maintained the relations with 












the continental Powers on the basis of “Splendid Isolation” and re¬ 
mained outside both these groups. 

Why England abandoned ‘Splendid Isolation . After 1890 there 
grew up a strong tension between 'England and Germany. The com¬ 
mercial and industrial power of Germany was growing and it was a 
menace to English manufactures and industries; the Conservative 
Party in power could not bear the growing power of Germany. Wil¬ 
liam II ascended the throne of Germany in 1888. He was particu- 
* larly ambitious and aggressive. He was determined that Germany 
should be great and splendid in Europe, on the seas and in Asia. 
The Kaiser was jealous of the English possessions and henceforward 
Germany was coming out as a great Continental Power by increasing 
her naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supremacy 
of Great Britain. The attitude of Germany towards the Boer War 
(1899—1902) was in favour of the Boer people. The decay of Tur¬ 
kish power gave Germany an opportunity to gain influence at Cons¬ 
tantinople and thus to come into competition with English interests 
there. 
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To check the growing power of Germany which wanted to domi¬ 
nate the whole world. Great Britain decided to abandon her old 
policy of “Splendid Isolation” and began anew entering into agree¬ 
ments and alliances. Thus England wanted to add to her strength 
and keep the balance of power. France, anxious to get back Alsace- 
Lorraine from Germany, wanted the support of Britain and so the 
two countries entered into friendly agreement called “Entente Cordi- 
ale,” in 1904. In 1907 Russia joined the Entente and thus there was 
the Triple Entente (England. France and Russia). (For further de¬ 
tails please see the reign of George V). 

Q. What was the foreign policy of Edward VII? Or, 

How Edward VII abandoned the policy of Splendid Isolation 
and adopted one of entering into agreements and alliances. 

Ans. For this please consult the reign of George V. 

Q. Describe the fortune of the Tory Party from the advent 
of Benjamin Disraeli to the Election of 1906. What were the 
chief differences in policy that separated it from Liberals? 


Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) became Prime Minister in 186S 
but he was soon driven out of power by Gladstone. Disraeli again 
came into power in 1874 and remained so till 1880 


Disraeli as Prime Minister (1874-1880) and the Height of Tory 
Power. Disraeli was a strong believer in the Tory principles and the 
Party was at the height of its power during Disraeli’s Ministry. Dis- 

frfr 1 f °p so . cia * reform in the interest of the working men 

and for making England a powerful State in the diplomatic circle 
Disraeli was an advocate of Imperialism. The first step in his im¬ 
perial project was to link up the eastern parts of the empire with 1 

Canlllrom the ‘ achie , v ? i this by buying the shares of the Suez 
nLttL-?? the Khedive of Egypt, who wanted to pay off his debts 
Disraeli thus obtamed for England the control over the route to the- 


Hast. He followed a vigorous foreign policy. He took keen interest 
in the ‘Eastern Question' and for the time being put an end to the 
regressive policy and growing power of Russia. By his diplomacy 
he gave a blow to the influence of Russia in the Balkan States. The 
Berlin Treaty in 1878 restored the position of England in the Coun¬ 
cils of Europe. In other directions too, Disraeli tried to deal a 
severe below to Russian influence. 

The Liberals in power (1880—1885). During the years 1880- 
1885 the Liberals were in power. Gladstone who was a great Liberal 
held power during these years. 

The Tory Power (1885—1886). The weak foreign policy of 
Gladstone led to his fall in 1885 and the Tories came into power. 
Salisbury, a Tory, remained in power for a short time and was suc¬ 
ceeded next year by Gladstone. 

The loll of Tory Party in 1886. The Tory power fell in 1886, 
.and Gladstone returned to power. Gladstone in 1886 introduced the 
Home Rule Bill but it was thrown out and so he had to resign. 

Salisbury again came into power. 

The Unionist Party, 1886—1892. The Unionist Party remained 
in power from 1886 to 1892. The party was so called because it was 
made up of the Conservatives, the Whigs and the Radicals The 
Conservatives were led by Lord Salisbury, the Whigs by Lord Har- 
lington and the Radicals by Joseph Chamberlain. 

The Liberals in Power, 1892-1894. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister once aaain in 1892. He introduced his Second Irish Home 
Rule Bill which was passed by the Commons but rejected by the 
Lids He resigned in 1894 for he felt himself too old to continue 

in public life. 

The Unionist Party in Power, 1895-1906. After the resignation 
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they wanted to extend comp ful re f orms both in England and 

a great Liberal, introduced many set h . ghts an d liberties 

Ireland. The rights and wanted to 

■of the people. They Conservatives, on the other hand, 

protect them at all costs. were anxious to maintain the 

were more in favour of n^rchy^ ^ active reform and wer e 
Constitution as it was. y 










not zealous to safeguard the rights and liberties of the people. They 
were more anxious to safeguard the prerogatives of the Crown. 

(2) The Liberals were not in favour of a vigorous foreign policy. 
Gladstone’s foreign policy was weak and unadventurous. The Con¬ 
servatives, on the other hand, favoured a strong and enterprising for¬ 
eign policy. They were in favour of Imperialism and wanted to ex¬ 
tend the colonial and commercial strength of England abroad and 
make her a leading nation in the East and in the West. Disraeli 
who was a Conservative, made Engand great abroad and restored the 
position of England in the Councils of Europe. ' 

(3) The Liberals wanted to establish equality before law by 
breaking down the supremacy of the landowning classes and the 
higher clergy but the Conservatives wanted to improve the condition 
of the people as a whole without offending the landowning classes 
and the Church. They did not want to bring about any radical 
change in the existing order of things either in the society or in the 
Church or in the Constitution. They wanted slow and reasonable re¬ 
forms and avoided sudden and hasty changes. (The differences of 

policy have already been discussed in the Question on Parties in 
England.) 


Q. Briefly describe the measures of social reform or social 
legislation and political reconstruction introduced by the minis¬ 
tries of Campbell-Bannerman and H.H. Asquith. Or, 

igi4 Discuss the work of the Liberal Government from 1906 to 


ionof /?e a f om P bell - Bannen ^n Ministry (December 1905—April 
1 f ar ! ° f Conservative ruIe since 1886 > his was 

hL first u Llt £ ral A Munstry formed in 1905. It was a strong ministry 
having H. H. Asquith, Llyod George, Sir Edward Grey and John 
Morley as the members of Cabinet. y 


Social Reforms 


ztmzs* T ™" 

2. The Workmen's Compensation Act 1906 Tt .t 
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5. Imposition of a higher income-tax on unearned incomes, 1907. 
The Budget of 1907 marked out earned incomes from unearned ones 
and imposed a higher income-tax and super-tax on unearned in¬ 
comes. 


Political Reconstruction 

1 Resolution to make the will of the people prevail. The social 
reforms introduced by the Government were not to the taste of the 
House of Lords. Campbell charged the Lords with ^neutralizing the 
policy which the electors have shown they approve and passed a 
resolution in the Commons that the power of the House of Lords 
should be diminished. 

2. The Plural Voting Bill. By this Bill an elector could not 
vote in more than one constituency and thus insisted on the principle 

of “one man one vote". 

3 Free Constitution for the Transvaal. In 1906 a constitution 
settin« up responsible government was bestowed upon the Transvaal. 

The Asquith Ministry (1908-1915). H H. Asquith was Prime 
Minister from April 1908 to May 1915. The following sociaUegis- 
lation and constitutional reforms were passed by his Ministry. 


Social Legislation 

1 The Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. It provided a pension of 
5s a week and since 1920. 10s. a week at the cost of the State for 
all needy persons of 70 years and upwards who were not in receipt 
of Poor Law relief and had not forfeited their claim by criminal 

conduct. , , . 

2. The Provision of Meals Act. By this Act the school-going 

children were provided with food. 

3 The Medico! Inspection Act. By this Act the children were 
required to be examined medically and provided with medicine for 
the treatment of their diseases. 

4 The Childrens Bill. 1908. The children were with 

many forms of protection and young offenders were to be tried by 
special courts and not to be punished like ordinary criminals. 

5 The Housing and Town Planning Act. 1909. It gave large 
nowers to local authorities to demolish dangerous and unhealthy 
buildings and construct safe and sanitary buildings instead. 

6 The Coal Mines Act or Miners’ Act. 1909. ft fixed eigh 
hours’ work a day for workers in the coal mines. 

i Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1909. This Act extended the 
principles of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906 to trades. 

P 1 v . Exchanges 1909. Labour Exchanges 

were 8 creat"meet fhe difficulties of unemployment by helping the 

workers to find out suitable work. 

9 The National Insurance Ac, 1910. By this Act poor work- 








men were required to get themselves insured to guard against sick¬ 
ness and unemployment. 

Constitutional Reforms 




t 


1. The Parliament Act of 1911. To meet the heavy cost of 
social reforms, Lloyd George in the Budget of 1909, known as the 
‘People’s Budget’, proposed new methods of raising money. Among 
the methods by which he proposed to raise money were new taxes 
on land, increased income-tax on large incomes and ‘unearned’ in¬ 
comes—i.e., arising from investing money, etc.—increased ‘Death 4 
or inheritance duties, and also levied very heavy duties on beer, 
spirits and tobacco. It was the first attempt to tax the superfluous 
wealth and to improve the lot of the poor and bring about social 
reforms. The political proposals were fiercely attacked by the Lords. 
After furious and bitter debates the Parliament Act was passed .in 1911 
which abolished the power of the House of Lords to reject a money 
bill, and gave them the power of only delaying for two years any 
other legislative measure. 

2. The Act to pay the M.P's. In 1911 an Act was passed to 
provide payment to members of Parliament. 

3. The Third Home Rule Bill, 1912. An attempt was made for 

the third time to grant Home Rule to Ireland but the desired object 
could not be achieved. 


, _ 4 - Importance of the Labour Party. The growing importance 
ot the Labour Party as a political force was recognized. 

(188cLlM4) lySe the aoMevements of Literalism in England 
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. £ or 9 la ^ tone ’ s Literal Reforms please study his second 
and fourth Premiership on the following points:_ 

1883? A " AC ‘ againSt C0ITUpt prac,iees in Parliamentary elections. 

# 

2. The Third Reform Act, 1884. 

3. The Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. • ‘ 

1894)! ^ PariSh Councils Act passed in h is fourth ministry (1890— 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT OF 1911 OR THE VETO n ?i 

RESOLUTIONS 

The large increase in the military and naval expenditure due to 
the previous government’s imperialistic conflicts as well as the need 
of funds to pay the old age pensions established in 1908 and the cost 
of social reform, created a serious financial problem for the Asquith 

Ministry. 

The Liberals were opposed to the Protective tariff—a solution 
put forward by the Conservatives—and so they had to find out a new 
way for raising revenues. The solution offered by Lloyd George. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to ‘lay the heaviest burden on the 
broadest back’. He wanted to raise money by taxing the rich. 


The Budget 

(1) An unearned increment duty of twenty per cent to be realis¬ 
ed on the increase in the value of land when due to site and not to 
improvement by the owner of the land. 

(2) A reversion duty of ten per cent on the increase in the value 
of land leased for over 21 years to be paid by the leaser on the ex¬ 
piry of that period. 

(3) An undeveloped land duty of two per cent on idle land and 
particularly on game preserves. 

(4) A mineral right duty of five per cent on mining royalties. 

(5) Land used for agricultural'purposes was to be exempt from 

the new taxes. . , 

These taxes although quite moderate, were important in that 
u tiiiite/l -in attack on the economic privileges of the landed 

they cons ‘ ,tu " w £ a ■ budget’, declared the Chancellor, the 

a h>ct whlh was to wlge waAgkinst poverty which he hoped 
sonwfday bf"as remote to the people of the country as the 

wolves which once infested its forests . 

The Budget was passed by the Commons by an overwhelming 

• tv hut fn the Lords it was denounced as a social and political 
majority, but mit r ^ da(e £rom the pe0 ple, as a subversion of 

revolution without demagogic attempt to confiscate pri- 

the Enghsh const i n n 8 paS sed by the Commons and 

vale proper y in land 11 was i y j high and 

was rejected b y Lords each tune, r ^ * December 1910 . Par- 

Asquith wanted to appea the> >' fo ii 0 wed on the issue 

liament was dissolvedandan excjtmg q£ ^ elcction was lhc 

of the Peers vm« Liberals again came to power. Thereupon, 
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Provisions of the Bill ^ ^ Speakef of (he Commons a s 

(1 ' Tvilwhich passes the Lower House must also pass the Lords 

' wS e o y ne month othe™ise it would become law without their con- 
sent. 








(2) That all other bills,:if. passed in three successive sessions of 
the Commons whether by the same House or not, would become law 
without the consept of the Lords provided two years had elapsed 
between the first consideration of such a bill and its final passage. 

(By the Parliament Act of 1949 the period of two years was re¬ 
duced to one year.) 

(3) That the duration of a Parliament shall henceforth be limited 
to five years instead of seven. 

The Bill was passed by the Commons, but it roused the greatest 
opposition of the Lords. At last Premier Asquith threatened to 
advise the King to create new Peers in order to get the Bill passed. 
The Lords at last gave way and yielded to the popular demand and 
the Bill became law on August 18, 1911. 

Its Effect on Two Houses 

The Act brought as great a change in the British system of gov¬ 
ernment as did the Reform Bill of 1832. It fixed a new relation 
between the two Houses by giving almost unchecked power to the 
Commons and reduced the.Upper Chamber merely to the position 
of an advisory body. The Lords could henceforth only delay un¬ 
palatable legislation but could not resist its passage. In fact it estab¬ 
lished, as it were, a single-chamber government in England. It .is sig¬ 
nificant that the very day the Lords signed their death warrant, the 
Commons voted a salary of £400 to each of their members. Thus 
the conflict over the Budget was brought to an end by the estab¬ 
lishment of the complete supremacy of the House of Commons. 

The position of the House of Commons was definitely supreme 
and that of the House of Lords definitely subordinate after the Act 
of 1911. 


The present position is that if the House of Commons passes a 
money-bill, it must be passed by the Lords within one month; and 
if the House of Commons passes any public. Bill, other than a money 
Bill, in two successive sessions and one year elapses between the first 
passing and the last passing of the Bill, and each time it is rejected 
by the Lords, it can be sent to the Queen for her assent. 


The wings of the House of Lords were clipped by the Act o^ 
1911 Before this Act was passed the Lords enjoyed coordinate 
legislative powers with the House of Commons but after this Act 

H ° use °n L^ds lost all control over Money Bills and in respect of 
other Bills it could exercise only delaying powers 


D r Mr ' ?T S . ay c M , u ' r 1S o£ opinion that since the passing of the 
Parhament Act of 1911 the House of Lords has become “only a 

revising and delaymg body; and not very effective even for that pur- 

swerioriW^oMhe L °^ beCame onIy a sec °ndary chamber; the 
superiority of the House of Commons was established. 

. The provision-of the Parliamentary Act of 1911 and the effect 
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(1) “After the Parliament Act of 1911. the House of Lords was 

a mere shadow of its former self. . 

m “The Parliament Act of 1911 gave crowning authority to 
the Commons and strengthened the sense of responsibility of the 

House of Com Edward VII died on May 6. 1910, 

George - o Prince George, 
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the Treaty of Berlin (1878) to the beginning of D U 1956) 

Describe the main lines of British foreign policy from^ 187^ 

beginning of the 20thi centmy ^ 1934; D.U. 1955, 19o.) 
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1914. The first stage is that of Britains^P The sec0I ,d 
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tion During this stage. ^ vh * ch ij 1 f a position of isolation. She was 
reward VII in 1901, England was 1 P countries in Europe 

f member o no alliance whereas most of the con and Russia had 




titude of hostility 

Sed and Gc U rny.had^ftxious TeT^shT; 

power in the East and hus fcgj t L English ffatesmen. With 

Afacfesfon r o£ Ca E U dward VII to the throne in 1901 the foreign pokey 
of England was marked by a great change. .. 

as 

rSSrAt’t promote ^iendly' feelings between England 
and the Powers of Europe. 

When Edward ascended the throne, Europe was divided into 
sharply different political camps and the different countries ha 
formed political alliances with certain political objects ini view. Eng¬ 
land was a member of no alliance and felt politically isolated Ger¬ 
many, Austria-Hungary and Italy formed a friendly political group 
known as the Triple Alliance. Russia and France formed another 
cTmp known as the Dual Alliance. Germany was progressing indus¬ 
trially and commercially and had increased her naval force. She 
wanted to be a great Continental Power, extend her colonies and do¬ 
minate the whole world. This was a great menace to England and 
consequently she decided to abandon ‘Isolation. It was left to 
Edward VII, known as the Peace-maker, to abandon the old policy 
of isolation and begin the new policy of creating friendly relations 
with other countries. In a few years Edward’s efforts bore fruit and 
England was a member of several alliances and had created friendly 
'relations with a number of Powers. 


Guiding Principles of the British foreign policy during the 
Second Stage or under Edward VII. 

(a) Abandonment of the policy of ‘Splendid Isolation’. 

(b) To resist the growing German menace attempts were made 
to secure friendship of different countries such as France, Japan. 
U.S.A., Russia, etc. 

(c) To win over the enemies and to inspire the colonies to sym¬ 
pathise and help the mother-country in times of need. 

How Policy of Splendid Isolation was abandoned. Work and 
activities of Edward VII, Lord Lansdowne and Grey. Englishmen 
realized that they were in a position of dangerous isolation in the 
face of an unfriendly continent. The nine years of King Edward’s 
reign witnessed a complete change in the position of their country 
Lord Lansdowne (1901—1905) and Sir E. Grey (1906—1910) form¬ 
ed a series of alliances, ententes, and arbitration treaties with the 
great Powers, while the king himself, by his conciliating manner, 
personal influence and admirable hospitality did much to strengthen 
the policy of his! ministers^: v; ; ! 
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1. An Alliance with Japan (1902). To counter-balance the 
advance of Russia into the Pacific and to prevent the partition of 
China by Russia. Germany and France, an alliance with Japan was 
formed in 1902. This alliance enabled Britain to avoid the creation 
of a strong naval establishment in the Pacific. 


2. Anglo-French Convention (1904). It was also known as 
Entente Cordiale. Nominally, this was an agreement between Eng¬ 
land and France to examine and adjust their differences all over the 
world. France agreed to give Britain a free hand in Egypt and Bri¬ 
tain recognized France's special interests in Morocco. The differen¬ 
ces between England and France were removed and their relations 
improved. Edward VII visited France and the French President 
came to England and these mutual visits further helped to establish 
goodwill between the two countries. 

3. Anglo-Japanese Alliance, (1905). This alliance strengthened 
friendly retations between England and Japan and they promised to 
help each other in times of war. 


4. Anglo-Russian Convention, (1907). This Agreement or the 
Entente helped to settle amicably the disputes between England and 
Russia in Persia and Tibet. The northern part of Persia was Russia s 
'sphere of influence’ and the southern part was England's 'sphere of 
influence.’ Lord Grey said that England had made a more advantage¬ 
ous bargain than Russia. He said. ‘'What we gained by it was real— 
what was gained by Russia was apparent. 

Thus there was the Triple Entente between France. Russia and 
England. They had removed their misunderstandings in a friendly 
spirit and settled their differences amicably. 

5. Peace Conferences. Apart from these alliances and agree- 

merits England held a number of conferences of the Lf^ orl( j 
where ways and means were considered to uphold peace^in the vo 
and create better understanding and goodwill among one another. 

6. England’s relations mth her Colonies. Peace was conclude 

its. sssre 

colonies were thus very cordial. 

friend and Secretary explained the European sdu Iooke( i 
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without the wonderful charm which he exerted they would not have 
existed. He fully recognised his limitations as a constitutional King, 
it was not for him to start alliances; but he made them possible. 

Effect on the position of England . The various alliances, agree¬ 
ments and conferences increased England's power and importance in 
the East as well as in the West. England's policy was no longer one 
of isolation. Her influence increased everywhere and the I nple Alli¬ 
ance of Austria, Germany and Italy feared the Triple Entente of 
England, France and Russia. 

Germany made several attempts to break the Triple Alliance of 
Entente of England. France and Russia but she failed. 

The whole atmosphere was cloudy and Britain wanted to safe¬ 
guard her interests and set up the balance of power by enlisting the 
co-operation of France and Russia with the result that the Triple 
Entente was an utter necessity which Britain could not afford to 
break. 


Europe was divided into two hostile camps and it was in a state 
of ‘Armed Peace', i.e., apparently a state of peace, but inwardly the 
two great groups had made immense military preparations and were 
ready for war. There was abundant material which might lead to a 
terrible crisis at any time. A clash between the two hostile camps 
was inevitable and it was only a question of time. 


N.B. King Edward’s tact earned for him the right to be re¬ 
garded as Britain’s foremost diplomat; he promised peace 
and goodwill with foreign nations with equal zeal and dis¬ 
cretion and in quite an exceptional degree contributed to 
the restoration of cordial relations with France. 


Q. Describe how Edward VII broke England’s position of 
dangerous isolation in the face of an unfriendly continent and 
proved himself Britain’s foremost diplomat. Or, 

Why did Edward VII fully deserve the title of the ‘Peace¬ 
maker’? Or, 

Study the part played by Edward VII in the foreign policy 
of England. 

Ans. Please consult previous Answer. 


Q. Discuss the diplomatic relations amongst the great Euro¬ 
pean Powers from 1870 to the outbreak of the Great War of 
1914. Or, 


Q. Describe the diplomatic relations of the Powers of Eu¬ 
rope on the eve of the World War of 1914. Or, 

(A.U. 1955, 1948) 

Show how between 1879 and 1914 Europe became divided 
into two Armed Gamps or two Rival Groups. Or, (D.U. 1953) 

Trace the diplomatic background to the World War I from 
1879 onward. Or, , H (A.U. 1955), 



The period from 1870 to 1914 is called the period of “Arm¬ 
ed Peace”. Comment. (P.U. 1955, 1950, 1943) 

There were hostile relations between the great European powers 
during the period 1870—1914. All the nations of Europe were 
armed to the teeth and ready to fly at each other’s throat 
at the least provocation. Europe was divided into two armed 
camps or rival groups busy with making military preparations for 
their mutual suspicion, fear and jealousy might occasion a deadly ^ 
war between them at any time. The following points will clearly 
illustrate that period from 1870 to 1914 was rightly called the period 
-of “Armed Peace’: — 

Political Forces of the Period. Apparently there was peace in 
Europe but in fact the atmosphere was tense with fear, suspicion and 
distrust! All powers, great or small, were busy increasing their arma¬ 
ments and making preparations for some big war. This had to be, 
for the most important political forces of the period were nationalism 
and state-realism. Nationalism, to the popular mind was nothing 
but the right of the nation to thrive even at the cost of her neighbours. 
The worship of the state and its interests was the supreme aim and 
end of political life, in the words of a contemporary politician hor 
the state there is no higher object than the protection of i s interests 
These, in the case of great Powers, would not be necessarily identical 
with the maintenance of peace, but much more, the undoing ot me 
enemy, and of competitors through a rightly-constructed stronger 
.group.” This ruthless cult of power could only lead to war. 

Russian Aggression. The check on Russia on the Continent 
made her divert her attention to Afghanistan. This threatened British 
rule in India and in order to check the influence of Russia in Afghan¬ 
istan, India had to plunge into war. ... . . . 

In 1884, Russia taking advantage of the Br . ltis ^ j >e,ng T ^J ,sy 1 
E°VDtian affairs, began to improve her position in Asia. This led U 
The frontier question but the situation was controlled by amicable 

settlement. ^ of Russian aggrandisement turned its diction 

in tht S Far East to Manchuria, giving rise to important complicated 
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large, discontented Slav population, recently augmented by the arbi- 
irary annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Traditional enmity between Germany and France. Germany 
and France were traditional enemies on the Rhine and Germany also 
strongly objected to the French interests in Morocco. France was 
anxious to recover Alsace and Lorraine which she had lost as a result 
Tthe Franco-German War of 1870. For this she sought the aid of 
England and Russia against Germany. 

In the race for armaments in Europe, Germany had been gaining 
the pace. Her refusal to slacken the rate of naval constructions sug¬ 
gested that she aimed at being supreme on sea as well as on land, and, 
together with the militant methods of her diplomacy, arousal suspi¬ 
cion and distrust .in France and Britain. Germany and Great Britain 
were becoming rivals on the sea, and Great Britain feared Germany s 
world ambitions. “There were ill-feelings and bitter hatred between 
Great Britain and Germany owing to commercial and colonial rivalry 
Germany increased her naval power to destroy the naval supremacy of 
Great Britain. Germany had the ambition to dominate the world 

' and had visions of a vast empire”. 

Triple Alliance and Dual Alliance. The great Powers of the 
■Continent were divided into two camps leading to Triple Alliance bet¬ 
ween Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy on the one side and the 
Dual Alliance between Russia and France on the other. The Triple 
Alliance was formed at the initiative of Germany with the object of 
isolating France and preventing her from waging war against Germany 
for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. England remained for some time 
•outside both these groups, but these alliances alarmed British states¬ 
men and then she joined the Dual Alliance of France and Russia 
thus forming a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
Thus the Triple Alliance faced the Triple Entente. There was in this 
way a general atmosphere of mutual distrust, fear and jealousy and 
there was abundant material which might lead to a terrible crisis at 
•any time. 


German and British Policies. The Policies of Germany and 
England were like two poles asunder. The Germans were anxious 
for war for they were bent upon establishing for themselves a big 
Empire as England had built for herself. In fact Germany wanted 
to dominate the world and her leaders had given the Germans the 
idea that they were bom to rule mankind and were superior to others. 
On the other hand British statesmen aimed at maintaining peace. 
England attempted to remove misunderstanding with Germany and 
•create a spirit of friendliness, but Germany did not care for it. Bri¬ 
tish attitude was uncertain towards the First Great European War and 
her statesmen did their best to keep her out of it and it was only 
when Germany attacked Belgium that England sent an ultimatum to 
Berlin. When ultimatum was accepted, Britain had no other course 
than to declare war. 


Q. To what principal causes would you attribute the out¬ 
break of the First World War of 1914—1918? Or. 

(ATT. 1959, 1956; D.U. 1961, 1955; P.U. 1952) 


Examine the Anglo-German relations which culminated in the 
entry of Great Britain in this war. Or, (P.U. 1956 ? .19o3) 

Account for the tension between Britain and Germany during 
the period 1880—1914 for the World War I of 1914? Could 
Britain have kept away from it? (D.U. 1953; P.U. 1943, 19o5) 

WORLD WAR I 


Remote Causes 

1 Germany's Desire to find New Markets for her Manufactures. 
Germany had become the greatest Power in Europe after the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1871. She had a large and efficient army She had 
greatly developed her industries and wanted markets for her manu¬ 
factures. 

England was pre-eminently an industrial country and much of 
her prosperity depended upon her world-wide trade. Germany s at¬ 
tempts to destroy the trade of England would have meant the destruc¬ 
tion of the prosperity of England. 

-> lack of Economic Uniformity in the World. ^ Industrially ad- 
vanced countries like England, Germany, the United Stetes, France 
. in d Italv began to find outlets for their surplus products. It led to 
a mad race for establishing colonies which gave rise to new nvalnes 
and intensified old animosities among the nations. 

1 Germany's Powerful Navy. A Navy Law passed by Germany 

in 1900 and subsequent laws made enormous increase *?, r ^ 0 ™he 
Navy which seemed to threaten the supremacy of Great Bmam on the 
seas, a supremacy on which the very existence of Great Britain 

pended. Ambi ,ion to Dominate the World. Germany was 
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6 Rivalry -Between Germany and trance. There was serious 
rivalry between Germany and France. It was mainly due to Ger¬ 
many^ capture of Alsace and Lorraine from France during die 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871. France wanted to get back these pro¬ 
vinces but Germany was determined not to return them Anoihcr 
factor that embittered their relations was the Agadir incident. Gcr 
many sent a gunboat to Agadir, a port on the Southern Morocc< 
coast on the pretext of defending the interests of her nationals but 
practically to challenge the special interests of France in Morocco 
Matters could have taken a worse turn, but when England threatened 
to help France, Germany stopped her military activities. 

7 Conflict of Interests Between Austria and Russia. The an¬ 
nexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (two provinces in the Balkans 
belonging to Serbia) by Austria in 1908 roused the racial jealousy of 
Russia. Austria wanted to check the expansion of Serbia. Russia 
had strong sympathies with Serbia on account of common race origin. 
Germany began to train Turkish soldiers and launched a scheme of 
constructing a railway from Constantinople to Baghdad and of Ger¬ 


manising the Balkan States. 

8. Dangerous Situation in the Beginning of the 20th Century. 

' The European situation in the beginning of the 20th century made 
war almost inevitable. Europe was divided into two armed camps 
represented by the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente. Germany, 
' Austria and Italy were bound together by the Triple Alliance conclu¬ 
ded by the German Minister, Bismark in 1882. England. France and 
Russia formed a separate diplomatic group called the Triple Entente. 
This increased mutual distrust and led to an armament race. One 
writer very aptly described it as a system of “international anarchy”. 
Thus the period from 1871 to 1914 may be described as one of 
“Armed Peace” for the Continental Powers of Europe. Though ap- 
parendy at peace with one another, they busied themselves with mili¬ 
tary preparations and securing allies in view of a possible outbreak 
of war. 


9. German Militarism. The militaristic temper of Germany 
constituted a serious danger to the peace of the world. The whole 
German nation was filled with the warlike ideas and her teachers and 
professors, as said above, exalted war as the highest function of the 
State. She was ruled by a military class. 

10. Germany’s Alliance with the Turks. Germany made friends 
with the Turks in the hope of invading India with their help. Eng¬ 
land could not tolerate this and strongly resented this alliance. 

11. Misguided Nationalism. The wrong notion of nationalism 
roused racial arrogance and national hatred. To retrieve her honour, 
France felt agitated to humiliate Germany, the Slav people hated Ger¬ 
many and the national feelings of people like the Serbs, the Bulgars 
and the Rumanians gave rise to a number of complicated questions. 
Some of the great Powers used their national sentiments to serve their 
pwn selfish purpose and this made the situation still worse. The press 
added to the hatred by setting one people against the other.. ■ / . 


“With all its rivalries, Europe had become like a gunpowder fac¬ 
tory in which the match was dropped in the summer of 1914. 
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12. The Murder of the Archduke Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian 
Throne. The* immediate cause of the war was the assassination of 
the Crown-Prince of Austria and his wife by a Serbian. Austria, on. 
Germany’s instigation, demanded the surrender of Serbia. Serbia re-, 
fused to accept the terms of Austria. Austria, then, declared war 
upon Serbia on July, 28, 1914. Russia took the side of Serbia and 
Germany that of Austria. France joined her ally Russia. Germany 
asked Belgium to allow her a passage through her territory to attack 
France, but on her refusal to do so, Germany attacked Belgium. This 
was a violation of the neutrality of Belgium and England was com¬ 
pelled to declare war upon Germany to vindicate the principles of in¬ 
ternational justice. Thus the great European War began. Later on, 
Turkey and Bulgaria joined Germany and Austria, while Italy and 
Roumania joined the British, French and Russia. In 1917 America., 
also joined and declared war on Germany. v 

Why England could not keep away fr\>ni the War. The tension 
between England and Germany was so great that it was impossible 
for England to keep away from the war. Europe was divided into two- 
big hostile camps, the one led by England and the other by Germany- 
Their mutual rivalries were so deep-rooted that they had a strong 
sense of hatred for each other and were determined to decide the issue 

by arms. 

England’s entry into the war was further made inevitable by the 
question of Belgian neutrality. England and other European nations 
were pledged by a treaty to uphold the neutrality of Belgium. When 
German troops began to cross the frontier of Belgium, England sent 
to Berlin an ultimatum with twenty-four hours’ grace, not to pass 
through Belgium, but the German Chancellor paid no heed to it. Eng¬ 
land had thus no alternative but to declare war against Germany. 
The above factors and circumstances clearly show that the Great war 
0 f 1914 —1918 was inevitable. 

Germany and her allies won several successes in the beginning 
but they were finally defeated in 1918. /y’ 

Q. How far was the Great W4F of 1914—1918 inevitable? 

Discuss. 


The Great War of 1914—1918 was inevitable. The relations bet¬ 
ween the different powers of Europe were so seriously strained that it 
was impossible to improve them. (For this please study previous 

answer). 

The Cost of the War. The British National Debt, which had 
arisen from £248 millions to £861 millions during the French Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic Wars, was £ 269 millions at the end of the 
19 th century and £651 millions in 1914 In 1920 it rose to £7 831 
millions. In 1914 it averaged £15 per head of the population and 
in 1920, about £ 170 per head. 








Results • - - . - . 

The Peace Settlement of 1918. The war ended by an Armistice, 
signed by Germans on November 11, 1918. Then a conference of 
the Allies met at Paris to consider the terms of peace. The resettle¬ 
ment was made in a series of treaties with Germany, Austria-Hungary. 
Bulgaria and Turkey. The most important was the Treaty of Versail¬ 
les in which the terms of peace were embodied. The chief results may 
now be summed up. 

Terms of the Treaty of Versailles which embodied the terms of 

peace. 

Disarmament and the Reparations. Germany had followed the 
system of compulsory military service which had endangered the 
peace of Europe from 1914—1918. Therefore, it was declared that 
her army was to be reduced to one lakh soldiers. Other enemy Powers, 
also had to reduce their armaments. The Air Force of Germany and 
other enemy Powers was destroyed. A large sum of money was to 
be paid by Germany and enemy Powers as an indemnity of war. 
The German Navy was destroyed and her mercantile fleet was shared 
amongst the victors. The war crippled Germany and dealt a death 
blow to autocracy both in Germany and in several Continental States, 
where monarchies were abolished and republics established. 

Territorial Arrangements. The main territorial changes were 
the following: 

Germany gave back Alsace and Lorraine to France which she had 
captured from her in 1871. The Austrian Empire was dismembered 
and new States were formed out of its territories. These are: (i) 
Austria; (ii) Hungary; (iii) Yugoslavia which includes Serbia, Mon¬ 
tenegro and the Slav Provinces that formerly belonged to the Austrian 
monarchy; (iv) Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia). Romania 
annexed Transylvania and Galcia was added to Poland. A new 
Poland was carved out of bits of Russian, Prussian and Austrian terri¬ 
tories. Corridor which was a strip of territory belonging to Germany 
was taken from her and given to Poland so that she might have easy 
access to the sea. The German part of Danzing was made a ‘free' 
city with a view to give better commercial facilities to Poland. 


Hungary was separated from Austria but was reduced in terri- 
tory. Bulgaria was reduced considerably in territory. Greece in- 
creased her territory at.the expense of Turkey and Bulgaria. Italy got 

Flionfn I i Str I a and th f T Va , IIey ? f Trent - Three new States were created, 
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of Turkey in Asia was much crippled. By the System of Mandates, 
their territories were divided and handed over to various European 
nations for administration under the auspices of the League of Na¬ 
tions. German colonies were distributed amongst France, England, 
Belgium and Japan. 

The League of Nations. The chief achievement of the war was 
the establishment of the League of Nations. The world had suffered 
terribly during the Great War and hence people in different countries 
felt the necessity of some agency which could bring the nations to¬ 
gether to discuss their differences, so that by mutual understanding 
they could avoid war. Through the earnest efforts of President 
Woodrow Wilson of the U.S.A. the Covenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions was embodied in the lirst article of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The System of Mandates. Outside Europe the territories of Ger¬ 
many and 1 urkey were disposed of by the system of Mandates. By 
this system the ceded territories were handed over to the various 
European Powers not as owners but as ‘governors’ in trust under the 
League of Nations. Under this system Great Britain obtained Pales¬ 
tine, Mesopotamia, German East Africa, and part of Togoland and 
Cameroon*. lo France were assigned Syria and a part of German 
Colonies in Africa. German South-West Africa went to the Union 
of South Africa. Kiaochau was assigned to Japan, and the islands in 
the Pacific went to Australia, New Zealand and Japan. 


CRITICISM OF VERSAILLES PEACE SETTLEMENT OF 1918 

The World War I ended by the Treaty of Versailles and other 
treaties but it faffed to solve all problems satisfactorily and gave rise 
to a number of complications. The peace settlement, ^r from im¬ 
proving the situation in Europe, created certain serious difficulties. 
Some of the problems and complications created by the peace settle- 
ment or in other words the defects and shortcomings of the peace 
settlement are briefly given as under: 

1 Unbearable Punishment and Ignominy Imposed on Germany 
1. Unbearameru for ~ War _ gui i t .” She was required 

Germany was held JM* which was together beyond her re- 

to pay a g indemnity was revised at times and caused her 
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power. She suffered from innumerable disadvantages and disabilities 
which roused her spirit of revenge and became ultimately responsible 
for World War II. The Germans were humiliated and treated in a 
way as if they were the worst of human beings. Germany was 
crushed politically and economically and thus the Treaty of Versailles 
proved to be vindictive and sowed the seeds of another great war. 
The Peace Settlement was most unjust for Germany. Germany was 
made the victim of most harsh and ungenerous terms. These terms 
♦ could not but create strong feelings of resentment and injustice and 
they ultimately had much to do with the success of the Nazi move¬ 
ment. Gemany was thus bent upon vengeance. 


3. Fate of other Enemy Countries. Other enemy countries were 
also held responsible for the war-guilt though to a lesser degree than 
Germany. Like Germany, Austria-Hungary and Turkey were also 
dismembered. The size of Bulgaria was considerably decreased and 
much of her territory was divided among Greece, Romania and others. 
All these enemy countries suffered humiliation and enormous losses 
and were anxious to wreck vengeance and regain their lost prestige 
and possessions. “Their power was crippled and they felt a constant 
sting to regain their old position and prestige. Efforts were made to 
bring these states to the point of extinction and it was surely beyond 
their endurance to bear such ignominy. They were constantly look¬ 
ing for favourable opportunities to deal a blow to their mortal foes”. 


4. Violation of the Principle of Self-determination. The princi¬ 
ple of self-determination was entirely ignored in the settlement of the 
frontiers of Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey. When trans¬ 
ferring German districts to France, the people of the transferred dis¬ 
tricts were not consulted. The resentment of the Germans at this 
forcible transfer was unbounded. Utter disregard of the peoples’ 
wishes was a great injustice and a distinct violation of international 
principles. Mistakes were undoubtedly made in drawing some of the 
new frontiers, which did not make allowance for some very important 
racial, religious and economic factors. This was a great defect in the 
Peace Settlement and was a potential cause for future wars. 


Tu ^!uT j V 0ry “ S y s ‘ e "'° f Muriates''. German colonies and 
Turkish territories outside Europe were taken over by and assigned 

£ r ^f C ?’ ,?^ 8 ! um ’. Ja P an ; Britain and her Dominions. “The prin¬ 
ciple of self-determination was also violated with equal ruthlessness 
in the case of the German colonies and the territories of the Turkish 
Empife. A new system was hit upon. Mandates were given to vic- 
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efficient and pefect military machine. Her influence over the Balkan 
States and Turkey endangered the British interests in the East. Her 
Berlin-Baghdad Railway was a means to that end. 

Thus Germany was advancing by leaps and bounds and her 
people wanted more colonies for their teeming population, and could 
not forgive the British race because they had already occupied North 
America and Australia and secured vast colonies in Africa. The 
Germans began to consider themselves leaders of mankind and thus 
laboured under ‘superiority complex’. They made up their mind to 
cripple England and oust her from the political circles and markets of 
the world. 


3. Germany felt a strong jealousy towards England on account 
of her expanding power. While the Boer War was going on (1899— 
1902), the attitude of Germany was strongly in favour of the Boer 
people. The Kaiser’s encouraging and enthusiastic telegram to Pre¬ 
sident Kruger deepened the doubts of British politicians. Germany 
was constantly busy increasing her war resources and improving her 
army and naval force. This was a great menace to the naval supe¬ 
riority of Great Britain. 


4. Germany wanted to crush the power of France. But France 
and England were on very friendly terms and when Germany attack¬ 
ed France, England was found ready to help France. 

5. There was very strong tension between England and Germany. 
Besides, continental politics reached a state of extreme unrest, suspi¬ 
cion and jealousy, so that even the slightest sign of aggression ’ on the 
part of any one was sure to provoke others to war. 


Ihe pretext came at last. The murder of Archduke Ferdinand 
of Austria at Serajevo by a youth of Serbia (Bosnia) became the 
immediate cause of the war. The Austrian Government sent a num¬ 
ber of severe terms to Serbia to accept. Serbia showed her readiness 
to accept some of the terms, and for the rest she requested to be sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration. But Austria at once declared war on Serbia 
Russia who was interested in Serbia marched her troops against Aus- 
trm Germany was the friend of Austria and France was the friend 

of Russia so Germany decided to attack France because Russia had 
mobilised her forces against Austria. 

To attack France, Germany had to pass through Belgium. Bel- 

The K W f R , all0W Germ , a " tro °P s t0 P ass through its territory 
The King of Belgium appealed to the British for help. Meanwhile 

German forces marched through Belgium in spite of her refusal “ 
Now England had two reasons to interfere. Firstly the entrv 
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England sent an ultimatum to Germany demanding the InMe~- 


diate withdrawal of her forces from Belgian soil. No reply was receiv¬ 
ed and in twenty-four hours England and Germany were at war (4th 
August, 1914), that caused losses never before known to the world. 

Causes of England s Success 

1 Italy, a member of the-Triple Alliance, did not participate in 
the war for some time and preferred to remain neutral In May, 1915 
she decided to join the Allies. But for this decision of Italy, the issue 
of the war would have been possibly a different one. 

9 The colonies whole-heartedly co-operated with England and 
liberally supported her by helping her with men, money and muni¬ 
tions. 

3 The whole English nation became one and different political 
parties laying aside their differences, mustered their strength to figh 
the enem/ The whole manufacturing power of the country was used 
for the production of war material and thousands of men and women 
withdrew from other trades for this purpose. The whole s rength o 
the nation was concentrated upon one great aim-defeating the 

4 The British navy played a very significant part in the defeat 
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(b) True significance of the Great War. The Great War really 
meant more than the military overthrow of Germany, because 

( 1 ) Jt led to the triumph of democracy over autocracy; 

(2) It broke down the barrier separating America from Europe 
and proved that the ideals of America and the most progressive na¬ 
tions of Europe were the same; 

(3) it brought home to all mankind that if wars were to be 
* avoided in future, the leading nations must settle international dis¬ 
putes with fairness and goodwill, instead of relying upon force; 

(4) it had made people recognise that the world is really a unity 
and that armies and navies should be used for the defence of inter¬ 
national law and order, and not for selfish ends. 

Q. Describe the origin, aims and the constitution (organiza¬ 
tion) or organs of the League. 


> 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Origin of the League of Nations. It was a league or associa¬ 
tion or society of Nations. The Great World War (1914—1918) 
was of such magnitude, the loss of life was so appalling, horrors were 
so grave, the waste of money and the economic dislocation caused 
by it were so great that the leading statesmen felt it necessary to take 
effective steps to secure peace for mankind and prevent the repetition 
of any such war. Mr. Wilson, President of U.S.A., suggested as one 
of the fourteen points the idea of the League of Nations. A Coven¬ 
ant (the constitution of the League and the basis of its organisation) 
was drawn up and adopted at a full meeting of the Peace Conference 
and was embodied in all the Peace Treaties. The League of Nations 
formally came into existence on January 10. 1920. through the coming 
mlo force on that date of the Treaties of Versailles. 

Aims and Programme of the League. The objects of the League 
of Nations were explained in the Covenant. The essence of the Cov- 

peace - The principaI aim 


. .. (i) ,T° substitute open diplomacy for secret diplomacy, (ii) To 
decide disputed questions submitted to it by member-States and to 
make its decision binding on them. (Hi) To obteta an a?rei and 
progressive reduction of armaments, (iv) To foster internaS co 
operation of all kinds in time of peace, such as the nrotertinn . 1 , 

Its Constitution. The chief organs of the League were :-7 

1. The Assembly. > ttfuirj.-u 


2. The Council. 
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3. The Permanent International Court of Justice. 
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4. International Labour Organisation or Office (I.L.O.). 

5. The Permanent Secretariat. 

1 The Assembly. The government of the League had been 
vested in an Assembly and a Council. The Assembly was a legisla¬ 
tive body, like the English Parliament; the Council was an executive 
body like the Enslish Cabinet whose main task was to execute or carry 
out the decisions of the Assembly. The Assembly consisted of repre¬ 
sentatives of all member-States. Three delegates (men or women) 
from each State might attend the Assembly, but there was only one 
vote for a Stale. Its meetings took place in the Hall of Reformation at 
Geneva, in Switzerland, for about one month (September) during 
every year. It met in Switzerland for it was a neutral country. It 
dealt with any matter within the sphere of action of the League. 
There was perfect State-equality and the members sat alphabetically 
so that no nation had a position of preference or superiority It work¬ 
ed normally throueh six committees, dealing mainly with constitu¬ 
tional. legal, financial, social and political questions. Usually the dis¬ 
cussions were in French or English; but sometimes other languages 
were also used. The Assembly was rightly called the Parliament ot 
Nations’. Its meetings were open to the public. 

2 The Council. It was an executive body and met much oftener 
than~the Assembly. It met four times a year but it could be called 
whenever necessary. It consisted of fourteen members out of whom 
five were permanent and nine non-permanent. The five permanent 
members were England. France, Germany, Japan and Italy, and the 
nine non-permanent members were the representatives of smaller 
powers from among member-States of the League and were elected 
for a period of three years, three retiring by rotation every year. 

It dealt specially with disputes between member-States likely to 
lead to war, reduction of armament, military matters in general exe¬ 
cution of arbitral awards; exclusion of members for violation of 
Covenant and several other matters. 

3. The Permanent International Court of Justice or '{£Jj 
law Court It had its headquarters at the Hague in Holland, 
consisted of fifteen judges who were elected by the Council and A - 
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and labour .in various countries of the world. Gradually it became a 
world source of information about labour conditions. 

5 The Secretariat. To carry on day-to-day work of clerical and 
executive nature relating to the different branches and organisations of 
the League of Nations, a special staff of men and women was kept at 
Geneva, concerned with correspondence, collecting facts, filing papers, 
writing reports in English, French, etc., etc. This staff of men and 
women was called the Secretariat. The League Secretariat was divi¬ 
ded up into departments for political problems, health work, legal pro¬ 
blems, social questions, “mandates”, minorities, information and lab¬ 
our. * 

The Secretariat comprised a Secretary, a General and a Deputy 
Secreary-General and three Under Secretaries-General and more than 
six hundred civil officials, selected from among the citizens of different 
countries. 

A Special Committee. It was specially set up with the object 
of bringing about a reduction of armaments'to the lowest point con¬ 
sistent with national safety. 

Then again, there were some other Committees which dealt 
with the treatment of the more backward peoples, the question of 
slave trade, the arms trade, and the liquor traffic among the subject 
races. 

Main Causes of the Failure of the League in its political objects. 
(Please see : next Answer.) * 1 

Q. Briefly describe the work and achievements of the Lea¬ 
gue of Nations in the political, social, humanitarian and economic 
spheres. Did it fail? (b) Give the causes of the failure of the 
League or the limitations from which it suffered to achieve its 
political object? Or. r , (P.U. 1954, 1952) 

Q. Is it correct to say that the League of Nations achieved 
some success in the social and humanitarian field but failed disas¬ 
trously in the major task, mainly, maintaining world peace? 

Or, , • (A.r. 1951) 

> Q. What were the factors which led to the failure of the 
League of Nations? Gould it have been avoided? 




Q. ‘Like the Holy Alliance, the League was an expression of 
the desire of a war-weary world to preserve international peace 
and stability’. How far did the League fulfil the aim with which 
it was formed? ( A .U. 1956) 

(a) Success of the League in Social and humanitarian work J 

1. It carried on a number of social, economic and humanitarian 

0f e P ide ?} i 5 s :? nd tfa e distribution of relief 
1 a { T he International Labour Organisation workine 
under the auspices of the League of Nations was able to bring to the 
notice of the n natiofis the difficulties of the workers cKwc.J 
number of measures for the removal of those' difficulties. ’ ' 3 


2. To reduce further occasions and possibilities of war, a Dis.- 
armament Conference met under the auspices of the League of Na¬ 
tions though much could not be achieved. 

3. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
depression of the world. It used its influence for the suppression of 
slaverx and forced labour and traffic in women and children. 


4. Attempts were also made to control the production and trade 
of dangerous drugs. 

5. After the close of the great European War, the colonies of 
Germanv. Austria. Hungary and Turkey were given to the League of 
Nations, which in its turn gave them to certain nations as a trust but 
the League supervised the government of these colonies. 

(>. It appointed commissions from time to time to find out the 
solution of many economic, financial, social and humanitarian pro¬ 
blems. which were not concerned with the peace of nations but with 
the good of the world as a whole. 

7. It had been able to offer a swifter method of holding inter¬ 
national conference than the world has ever had before. It had made 
nations approach one another in a spirit of goodwill and sympathetic 
understanding in the assembly of all nations and adjust their differ¬ 
ences as smoothly as possible. 

8. It made its best efforts to substitute open for secret diplomacy. 


failure of the League in its Political Object. The League solved 
some political problems of minor importance and could easily influ¬ 
ence the smaller States to do as it liked in matters which threatened 
to disturb international peace. It cannot be denied that the League 
succeeded neither .in securing disarmament nor in preventing wa 
and aggressions of bigger nations which threatened to^ upset interna¬ 
tional peace and security, the very objects for which the League 
created. Nevertheless, the League failed to achieve its political objec 
for it failed to influence the powerful nations. 


It could not save Abyssinia against Italy. It could ^ 

Japanese aegression on China. The authority of the League was 
successfully defied by Germany by the annexation of Austria and Cz 
choslovakia, in case of Albania by Italy and by France in Spain. 


(b) Main Causes responsible for the failure of the League. 

1 International Disequilibrium. One of the main causes of the 
[ cam.e s failure was the international disequilibrium brought about by 
he economic and political forces after the First Great War. Hunger for 
nore Hnd and new markets was a mania with every country part, 
milarly with Germany. Japan and Italy. H the goal o y 

internal and external policy to regain ‘he territories lost du g 
Great War and repudiate the Treaty of Versailles Ii ada.l.on i 

this, the economic nationalism in the Econo¬ 
idea underlying the League. In spite of its best efforts a of 

mic Conference in 1927, the League failed to “ lve ^^fblcms 
tariffs. The economic problems reacted upon the p P 







of every country. On account of the development of economic pro¬ 
blems. international sense gave place to nationalism m its narrow 
sense which ultimately became the major issue with every State. The 
economic depression of 1929. and mal-administration of gold made the 
situation serious. It resulted in an economic tug-of-war. The policy 
of isolation and self-interest gave birth to suspicion and distrust and 
every State began to make secret preparations for another war. The 
super-struclure of international brotherhood that the League had so 
nobly aimed at tumbled down by the force of vicious circumstances- 
and 'the decisions and wishes of the League were openly defied and 
challenged. 

2. The League had no force to use. The League had no physi¬ 
cal force or other adequate means (navy, army, air force etc.) to- 
enforce its decisions and make them binding upon others. It could 
not coerce the recalcitrant members or those who flouted its autho¬ 
rity. It could make laws and decide cases but it had no power to en¬ 
force its decisions. This was the greatest weakness of the League. No¬ 
doubt it could influence the smaller and weaker Powers but the bigger 
Powers, like Germany. Japan. Italy, etc., openly defied its orders and 
ignored its wishes. They committed a number of aggressions and' 
violated international law, but they were left unpunished. 

In 1932, the League gave the most shocking demonstration of its 
weakness in the Manchurian affair. Japan occupied Manchuria in 
September 1931 and the League sent a commission headed by Lord 
Lytton to report on the situation in the Far East. The Commission 
reported that Japan's occupation of Manchuria was not justified by 
reasons of self-defence and recommended that the Powers should not 
recognise Manchukuo. Japan meanwhile conquered Jehol and brought 
Inner Mongolia under the Manchukuan rule. The League adopted 
the Lytton Report in February 1933. and Japan’s reply was to give- 
notice of withdrawal from the League. 

The next colossal failure of the League was in the case of Italy’s- 
annexation of Abyssinia which was a member of the League. TTie 
League invoked article 16 of the Covenant on October 6, 1935. and 
sanctions were put into operation against Ttaly. For the first time, 
a major power was formally condemned by the unanimous vote of 
the League Council and Italy was declared an outlaw State. But the 
sanctions failed. In June, 1936 the dispossessed Abyssinian Emperor 
appeared before the Assembly to plead the case of the country and 
said pathetically, “God and history will remember your judgment.” 

In the case of the Spanish Civil War. the League decided upon 
enforcing a policy of non-intervention, though the proper business of 
the League was to interfere in order to secure and maintain peace. 

i Again Japan attacked China without declaring war. This was- 
a major war in the East, yet the League failed to do anything regard¬ 
ing it. In October, 1938 Germany put an end to the life of one of its 
members, viz., Czechoslovakia and the League failed to take any ac- 
tjve step against the aggressor. By December. 1938, the totalitarian* 
States (Germany and Italy) had definitely worsted the League 


The stages which marked the League's decadence and final 
failure were the German reoccupation of the Rhineland and the Ita¬ 
lian war in Ethopia (Abyssinia) in 1935, the war in Spain, the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937. Neville Chamberlian's experimentation in 
European Settlement outside the framework of the Covenant, Ger¬ 
many's annexation of Austria in 1938, the dismemberment of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Italy's seizure of Albania in 1939. 

The League was more like a club, where discussions on matters 
of international interest were held regularly. But it had no power 
of coercion and as such it was not possible for it to lake action when 
its mandates were ignored and its decisions flouted. 

3 The League had no power to limit Armaments. It was a fact 
and it was also realised by the League that no peace could be main¬ 
tained in the world without causing a decrease in the armament to 
the minimum level. Similarly manufacture of war material was also 
to be limited. Undue increase in the armaments and war material crea¬ 
ted conditions of mutual suspicion and panic. The League held a 
number of conferences seeking ways and means to limit armaments, 
but no serious decision or action was taken. There was a mad race 
of war preparations and it is rightly said that preparedness for war 
is a contagious disease which must affect all. The League had tailed 

to effect disarmament. 

The Covenant of the League declares that "the maintenance of 
peace will require the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
poirrt consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations.’ but no power cared to rb.er 
this dictum and the deliberations of the League had no value. 

4. I, was no, a representative body. All the nations did not be- 

' g 0 ove e rnm e ent b o[ S .h°e f U^.A^whose^pSem Mr! “ow WHson had 
nrooosed the organisation of the League) refused to join it. 
no did not join it and Germany joined it many years afterwards 
Without major powers as its members the League cou no ser\ a. 
an effective instrument of the world peace. 

5 Serious lack of International Co-operation and Goodwill among 

Member-Slates. The' experiment ^^^eTknStJFS 
ed a sad failure and could n‘>^ndjhe e£ E ^Xent among 
dominated the League and thn. caused str and some 

other powers. America had re used to emer they had 

of its important members wen u ac j t he oreat Powers 

wantonly violated the terms o i s operation and" lived up to 

of the world offered active and sine * P . jj have been "able 

the purposes and principles of t ie «? • ‘ lhat W erc finally 

to effectively promote peace and prevent the causes tnai 

responsible for the World War II. lf 

6. No Restrictions were imposed on % 

member-State did not agree to the \er ic . ^ League, 

nothing to prevent it from resigning the membership of the Lea c 






Jaoan Italy and Germany withdrew from the League turn by turn be¬ 
cause' they were not prepared to respect its rules and dects.ons. 

7. Miscellaneous Causes, (i) The Peace of Versailles was pure¬ 
ly a political peace and the League of Nations a political organiza¬ 
tion. P It was an attempt to patch up human affairs without br «ng l JJS 
.about any change in the existing governments and conditions of the 
existing States. The need to modify them was not reahzed, therein 
lay an important cause of the failure of the League. 

~ (ii) The League was greatly handicapped by the rule that un¬ 
animity was necessary in the Council to make its decisions effective. 

(iii) With great Powers like Russia, U.S.A. and Germany out of 
the League, its decisions could not be said to be representative of 
world opinion. 

(iv) The League was not based on impartial and just principles. 
,The seeds of injustice were bound to sprout, it was only a question 
of time. The League ultimately found itself in a state of helplessness. 

' Its pitiable condition resembled that of a judge who can decide that 

the prisoner is guilty .but who cannot punish him for his guilt. 

The failure of the League could not be avoided. 

The inherent defects of the League and the external factors 
which added to its weakness resulted in the colossal failure and the 
inevitable collapse of this international organization. Its ultimate 
failure could have been delayed but not avoided. The League was 
bound to fail. Its failure was inevitable and 4 had to die its own 
•death because of .its serious defects both internal and external. Its 
•defects were beyond all remedy like the consumptive person whose 
vitality to survive was entirely finished. The great international or¬ 
ganization for maintaining world peace plunged the world into the 
Second Great War which proved much more terrible than the war 
of 1914—1918.' " 

. The League of Nations ended and on its remains was built the 
United Nations Organization at the end of the Second Great War. 

j Q. Give a brief account of the Ministry of Lloyd George. 
Why is he described as one of the greatest Prime Ministers of 
..England? ^ A 

k * • • I * * • .# A* I 1 r 1 v , s |il | i .V 

Lloyd George. He succeeded Mr. Asquith as. Chancellor of the 
- Exchequer in 1908, when Mr. Asquith became Premier and carried 
on his scheme of differential taxation still further. He levied upon 
-all large incomes a supertax over and above the ordinary rate of 
income-tax. In the budget of 1909 he did more. He linked up the 
budget of a whole programme of new social legislation. Certain land 
taxes were proposed. This led to keen controversy, the Lords re¬ 
jected the budget, defying the constitutional usage of tWo centuries. 
This resulted in the introduction and passage of the Parliament Act 
*of 1911. When war began Lloyd George became Minister Of Muni- 
uons and rendered extraordinary services. He was the heart and 
soul of the Government throiifriout the period of war 1 



As Prime Minister. Lloyd George became Prime Minister in 
and inspired the nation with new vigour, energy and confidence. 
He inroduced an innovation by setting up a Small War Cabinet of 
Ministers without special departmental responsibility. The Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions were also taken into consultation. It was 
largely through his tact, wisdom, energy and enthusiasm that World 

War i was won. 

General elections took place in 1918 and Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister. He formed a coalition Ministry consisting of the 
1 iberals the Conservatives and the Labourites. The Coalition Minis¬ 
try remained in power from 1918 to 1922 in which year Lloyd George 
was defeated in the elections and since then the strength of his party 

decreased. 


Legislation 

1 The Unemployment Insurance Act o\ 1920. The unemployed 
persons were given more help by the Government and ^bourerswho 
could secure no work were sent over to the colonies and the Domi¬ 
nions where necessary arrangements were made to provide them with 


work. 

? Treaty with Soviet Russia. England and Soviet Russia enter¬ 
ed into a commercial treaty giving each other certain trade facilities 
and concessions and solving a number of other trade problems. 


1 The Fourth Reform Act. 1918. (Sec next Answer). 

4 The Fourth Irish Home Rule Bill. 1922. An Act was passed 
in I9*v> which conferred on the Irish Free State, which includes all 
Jrehncf except ?he six counties forming North-East Ulster the status 
oi " self-gowning Dominion of the British family of Nations-a 
position similar to that of Canada or Australia. 

All through the year 1922 the Republicans who were not satisfied 
with ^the‘Act'establishing the Irish Free State created troube. but^at 
Hsi their opposition was overcome. By August 1923. it P 
toehold a general election in Ireland, and to secure a working mao- 
rity for the Government. The Irish Free State was adm.tted to the 

League of Nations in 1923. 

n How were franchise and electoral reforms extended by 
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Reform Act). In 190 a , tct nn » nare a scheme of extension 
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cess consituency or University constituency), (tv) A single election 
day was fixed for Great Britain. 

2 Distribution of Seals. Forty-four old boroughs were depnv- 
ed of their seats and 31 new boroughs were created. 

(B) The Equal Franchise Act of 1928 (Fifth Reform Act). This 
Act made the following changes in the Act of 1918: 

1. As for the qualifications of male voters they were reduced to 
three: (i) he must be a resident of some locality. Instead of the 
residence for six months, as in the Act of 1918. the Act of U-8 laid 
down that a voter must be living in the constituency on June 1 at 
least for thirty days at the time of registration or (u) he must occupy 
some business premises or (iii) he must possess some University 

degree. , . 

2 The qualifications of women voters became the same as those 

of the men voters. By this Act every man or woman over twenty- 
one got the right to exercise vole. (Lunatics, peers, etc., could not 

exercise the right of vote). 

3. Seats were redistributed. One seat was assigned to every 
constituency of 70,000 inhabitants. 

By the Five Reform Acts (1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1928) 
three out of five persons got the right to vote. 

Q. Review the principal landmarks that made the English 
House of Commons a truly representative body in the course of 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Or, 

Q. What made England a politically democratic country? 

Or, 

Indicate the various stages in the democratization of the 
electorate. Or, 

How was complete democracy established in England? 

Ans. [Study the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 
1928 and the Parliament Acts of 1911 and 1949. 

jsj.B.—By the Secret Ballot Act passed in 1872 the voters were 
required to exercise their vote by ballot and not pubicly. 
The great effect of this Act was that the voters were no , 
longer influenced by landlords and employers. The voters 
. could exercise their vote in favour of any candidate they 
liked most.. . . ( 

By the Corrupt Practices Act passed in 1873 it became a 
crime for the candidates to bribe voters in order to influ- 
. I ence them to vote in their favour.] 

i i, OF THE EEJGN , J ^ 

The Coalition Ministry of Lloyd George 1916—1922. At the end 





of 1922 the Conservative Party withdrew its support from the Coali-. 
tion Government, which consequently fell. 

• f .« 


The Bonar Law Ministry (1922—1923). As a result of the. 
General Elections held in 1922 a Conservative Ministry was formed 
with Bonar Law as Prime Minister. The Ministry was in favour of 
Tariff Reforms and wanted to introduce them but the free traders 
were opposed to the reforms and so the Ministry resigned. 

The First Stanley Baldwin Ministry (1923—1924). Like the 
Bonar Law Ministry, this Ministry also wanted to mtr oduce tariff 
reforms but due to the opposition of the free traders the Ministry 

had to resign. - 

Ramsay Macdonald Ministry (1924) The Labour Party for 

the first time came into power in the elections held in 1924 
Ramsay Macdonald as Prime Minister. Its life was so short that it 
carried^through only one domestic measure of importance, namely, an 
Act designed to increase materially the supply of workmen s hous s 

in Great Britain. . 

The Second Baldwin Ministry (1924-1929). In the ejection 

head 

of a huge Conservative majority. 

The most important measure passed by the new Parliament dur- 
tc «u»ssion (1925) was the Widows, Orphans, and Old Age 

for the payment of pensions to their widows and orphans. 

By the Locarno Treaty made in 1925 Germany was adnutted to 
the League of Nations. 

in 1926 the coal-miners struck work and there was a briefS e “ 
at f n^‘dartho^hie Srs nottume work Sr seven 

Unions Act, declaring general strikes to oe n d certain res _ 

and their activities, especially during 

ing of the Equal Franchise Act. wh © t g rms a s to men. 

municipal votes to women on exa< jt. , United Kingdom were 

Practically all British subjects residen in the lJmt^ K g 

now placed on the list of voters on attaining Ac age ot ^ 

The Second Labour Ministry of in 

legal term of existence being near an end. the which follow- 

1924 was dissolved in May, 1929. The general elec . V A v 








ec\ nlaced the Labour Party in power and Ramsay Macdonald be¬ 
came Prime Minister for the second time. A trade depression of 
world-wide extent increased unemployment m England and the coun¬ 
try had to face a financial crisis. The Labour Government resjg 
fo Y r its inability to solve the economic question as^ the unemployment 
problem had greatly intensified the difficulty of the situation. 

Macdonald's Nationalist Government (Wl- 19 35). A Na¬ 
tionalist Ministry consisting of 4 Conservatives, 2 L,b er^s and 4 Lab¬ 
ourites was formed by Macdonald at the instance of the King. A 
second budget, making drastic cuts in expenditure and levying in¬ 
creased taxation, was approved by the House of Commons, and thi. 
restored foreign confidence in Britain s financial position In the 
earlv part of 1932 Parliament passed measures imposing custom duties 
on practically all manufactured goods imported into England and 
thus Britain became a ‘Protectionist’ country once more. As; a l result 
of these measures, it became evident in the years 1933 and 1934 that 
British industry and commerce had begun to revive. 

The Statute of Westminster was passed in 1931 by which a Do¬ 
minion got the right of secession, i.e.. it could break away from the 
Commonweath and remain no longer its member. To improve the 
relations and for better understanding between England and the Do¬ 
minions various conferences were held, for instance the Imperial Eco¬ 
nomic Conference of 1932 at Ottawa and the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence of 1933 for the consideration of the reduction of armaments. 


The Third Baldwin Ministry (1935—1937). The Conservatives 
with Baldwin at their head were in power again. George V having 
completed twenty-five years of his rule the Silver Jubilee of the King 
was celebrated in every part of the British Empire with great pomp 
and show amidst great rejoicings of the people. 

The death of the King in 1936 was followed by the accession of 
his eldest son Edward VIII to the throne. In these moments of 
peace and prosperity when the whole British Empire was looking 
eagerly for the King Emperor’s Coronation, it was shocked to hear 
King Edward’s intentions to marry a lady of lower rank. The Bri¬ 
tish Constitution did not allow such a marriage and Edward VIII had 
to choose between marriage and the throne. To the great grief of 
the people he chose the former and abdicated in December 1936. He' 
was succeeded by his younger brother. King George VI. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
EDWARD VIII 


(January 1936—December 1936) 


His Accession mid Abdication. Edward V 1 ! 1 succeedo 1 his 
‘father George V, to the Engish throne in January 1936. His rei^i 
•opened in' very auspicious circumstances. The National Government 
•of Great Britain. at first under the leadership of Ramsay Macdonald 
.and on the failing of his health, under Baldwin, had successfully 
rescued Great Britain from the acute financial crisis of 1931 193— 

The material conditions of the country were definitely improving. 
Unemployment was decreasing and Britain was again capturing mar¬ 
kets The British Empire, as a whole, experienced a similar state of 
progress The English Crown was still a symbol of unity of the 
Empire and was an object of the sincerest sympathies and loyalties of 
Thi neonle Great Britain was also prosecuting a strong pacifist poh- 
lu in Furooean affairs and had led the hesitating European nations 
in the brisk policy of protest against Italy’s unjustifiable invasion o 
Abyssinia. Great Britain’s greatness and prestige was visible 
ternal progress as well as world affairs. f .. 

t T p h o C p uhr r Prince whoVgan Lis rXinTuch" 
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solini. This veritable show of h'gh-handedness Dy i y ^ lhc 
under their dictators .Mussolini and Hitler^ not^y institution for 

ineffectiveness of the League , greatly disturbed world 

the establishment of peace tn world, tat a ^° ie g d re f m y minent . But the 
peace and created occasions when war Memea ^ outbreak Abys . 

pacifist policy of England a refused to recognize the Ita- 

sinia was conquered, but other o faU {he year a new disturb- 
lian sovereignty over it. Towards th.• which gave rise to acute 
ing factor appeared in the Europ R • This W as the Civil War 
bitterness between Germany and Rl • . SUP port of these two 
in Spain in which the rival sections intervene and started a 

countries. England .^^‘wer^trying to localise the Spanish 

non-intervention movement. Ihey were i y e 











conflict and avert a European conflagration. Germany and Japan 
entered into a pact against Communist Russia. This state of things, 
however, was increasing genuinely the fears of the outbreak of another 
world war. 

In Imperial matters Great Britain had a successful time. India 
began preparations for the inauguration of new Reforms as embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1935. A Treaty was concluded 
with Egypt's young ruler, and Egypt became a first class independent 
State. The Suez Canal area, however, remained under British influ¬ 
ence. The Arab riots in Palestine were suppressed and a Royal Com¬ 
mission was instituted to hear their grievances. Turkey was allowed 
to re-militarise the Straits. 





In these moments of peace and prosperity when the whole Bri¬ 
tish Empire was looking eagerly for the King Emperor's Coronation, 
it was shocked to hear King Edward’s intentions to marry a lady of 
lower rank. The British Constitution did not allow such a marriage 
and Edward VIII had to choose between love and throne. To 
the great grief of the people he chose the former and abdicated in 
December 1936. He chose Austria for his residence and retired 
thither. His younger brother. King George VI, succeeded him to the 
throne of England. 


Instrument of Abdication. The following is the instrument of, 
abdication: ‘I, Edward the Eighth of Great Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King Emperor of India, do 
hereby declare my irrevocable determination to renounce the throne 
for myself and for my descendants and my desire is that effect should 
be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand this tenth day of December, 
1936, in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 
Edward, R. I. signed at Fort Belvedere in the presence of Albert Henry 
George.” The King renounced all titles and was known as Mr. 
Windsor. He left England on the 12th December. 1936. 

It must be remembered that his abdication was an act of self- 
denial and he behaved like a great gentleman. The man who renounc¬ 
ed a throne for the sake of the woman he loved, is the man who is 
bound for all times to have a high and honoured place in all human 

T h t? !H ng s ? ,d to# he t00k th is step—abdication—for he 
thought it best for the stability of the throne and the Empire and the 
happiness of his people. 

^ v The < v r °, nC £, u ! 0I ? laticall y Passed to the next lawful heir the 
Duke of York. Britain and the Empire thus changed one kina for 
another without the slightest shock to the Constitution. g 

The Duke of York, who became King George VI conferred on 
the ex-king Edward the title of H. R. H. the Duke of Windsor. 

Vl 93 r~i! 95 ? After toe. abdication of King Edward 

Georgel'lDuke^^Yorfcbsecord'^OTrof'the^ate'Khi^GcM 0 ^ $ rthn J 

Queen Mary. He was bom on December 14, 1895, S He was senMo 
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pleting his course hei wai . * P d £ 1917 he was attached 

Collingwood as a mid f' p ‘'“ n 0V al Air Force and served on the West* 
to the naval section of the Ro> j n 1920 , he reached 

ern Front from October, 1918iq y » 19 ^ 0 he was create d Duke 
ihc rank VO' In thi same yen he was promoted 
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performed on May 12, ^37 a g ^ Weslminster Abbey towards 

crowned at 12-30 p.m. on nre ssive coronation ceremony service, 
the close of an exceedingly P „ , p k and t he Tower of 
Simultaneously salutes boomed from y j nc i ia and other 

London. Throughout Great interest and en- 

parts of the Empire, the day the long nf e and prosperous. 

reSoTthehMajS There were interesting demonstrations and 

unprecedented illumination. « nd World 

Q. Describe briefly the mam c ^® s “ f „ th (PU 1956 ) 
War of 1939—1945. Was the war inevitable. 

°T Humiliation 0/ 

cause of this terrible war was this ' ! Q^ rm any from European poll- 
sought to eliminate the Germans and G™ y at the cost 

tics 6 Germany was divided and new States we^ ^ ^ cQuntry d 

of Germany and her allies. A foreign possessions. The 

a slice to another. She was ep ^ as ^ they W ere outside the 

Germans were humiliated a chiefly France , i n their 

pale of European cmla ^ n ’7 h l^ Xed Germany politically and 
desire to retaliate, crushed ai^ / ™ e ‘ aga in to disturb the peace and 

economically, never to recoverand rise aga ^ proved to be 

prosperity of Europe. In shor , World War were sown in the 

vindictive “The seeds of the Second War I. This 

Treaty of Versailles concluded at the -.MOii ^ ^ G er- 

Treaty was defective and the big P nations were suppressed.”" 

many A war was inevitable as the defeated nat ons we pi 

2. of. He Nazy Party. ™1 World War 

miseries and distress to the people of Y 
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any family in the country that did not lose a son or two. German 
armies were disbanded, her naval power practically crushed and her 
industries dislocated. 

Amidst this confusion and chaos a person appeared on the scene. 
He was an Austrian painter—Adolf Hitler. He was endowed with 
a rare gift of oratory. By his forceful speeches he rallied the Ger¬ 
man youths around him. He contended that Germany was never 

• defeated. He preached to the people that Germany must be restored 
to her former glory. She must hold a place of pride and have her 
due share in world affairs. He became leader of the Nazy Party that 
had a definite programme of purging their country of foreign elements 
and rallying all the German subjects of the non-German Governments 
under the German banner. 

Thus Hitler slowly and steadily rose to power till at last he occu¬ 
pied the most prominent position of a Chancellor in 1933. Next year 
on the death of the President, the two posts were amalgamated and 
he became President also. As soon as he found himself and his party 
secure and all-powerful, he embarked on a course of aggression. All 
opponents of his party were crushed with an iron hand. The Jews 
were the most unfortunate victims of his devilish tyranny. When the 
country was completely purged of his adversaries, he replaced the 
democratic form of Government with dictatorship and thus became 

* the first dictator. 


All these events followed each other in quick succession and the 
foreign Powers neither protested nor paid any heed to them. Conse¬ 
quently the German dictator found the most opportune time to flout 
the humiliating terms of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1935 he increas¬ 
ed the number of soldiers contrary to the terms of the treaty. Next 
year his army occupied Rhineland. Henceforth territories inhabited 
by Germans were annexed one after another. Austria, Sudedanland 
and Czechoslovakia were annexed. He paid special attention to the 
air force which was bound to play the most prominent part in the 
future war. He organised a “fifth column” consisting of spies who 
were sent to foreign lands for propaganda in favour of the Nazy 
Party. 


3. Dissatisfaction of Italians with the Treaty of Versailles Benito 
Mussolini, a blacksmith by birth, figured as a towering personality 
.in Italy. The Italians were dissatisfied with the Treaty of Versailles 
as they were not given the promised share in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Mussolini organised the Fascist party in Italy, which resem¬ 
bled the Nazy party in aims and policy. The strange coincidence of 
their policy and programme brought the dictators together Al¬ 
though Italy had a monarch, he receded into the background and 
Mussolini became a dictator who dreamed of the ancient glory and 
empire of Rome. He remained in power from 1922 to 1943 durimr 
which .tune he considerably improved the condition of his people 5 

y ? hs of „ hls “™ try for w ar and gave them the ^es- 

‘u e y0Uths with 8 reat ambitions and 
said to them that Italy had been the centre of Roman Empire in the 
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past and she could again become an empire. He attacked Abyssinia 
and conquered it; then he invaded Albania and conquered that too. 
Thus Mussolini had started his ambitious career, conquering weaker 
countries and defying the League of Nations. 


4. Lack of International Equilibrium. Economic and political 
problems on the continent that cropped up after the First Great War 
upset international equilibrium, and every nation became anxious to 
seek more territories and markets for itself. Nationalism in its nar- 

. *• * ... j.. nii.i tLo nlorp nr inttinnHI 


seek more territories anu • ---y . : .. , 

row sense and self-interest gradually took the place of international 

sense and spirit of broad-mindedness. The policy of isolation and self- 

interest gave rise to such a strong mutual suspicion and distrust that 

each State was prepared to cut the throat of the other. Every Sta 

began to increase its armaments and prepare itself for the war. 

5 Weakness of the League of Nations. The League had been 
brought into existence to maintain peace in the world, to create good 
will and better understanding among nations and to prevent war by 
helping nations to solve their differences and disputes in a friendly 
way But it is said that the League failed to fulfil its political mis¬ 
sion It has to its credit a number of very useful economic and 

humanitarian activities, but the political purpose for which the League 
was created was not fulfilled. The League- had no effective power 
to enforce its decisions against the offending States, it had no power 
to ask the states to limit their armaments and then there was no co- f 
operation and goodwill among the member-States of the League A 
strong and powerful body inspiring the confidence and co-operahon 
of the member-states could have prevented war. 

„ ffsssa JEff rss ssrs 

keen his influence on the Mediterranean Sea. He was supp 
hfs designs by Hitler. They formed the "Rome-Berlm Ax.s. 
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that the world might be saved from impending calamity. But Hitler 
in his pride of power and fully confident of his success did not pay 
any heed to the persuasions of the Allies. As a result of their unsuc¬ 
cessful negotiations for peaceful settlement of the thorny question, the 
Allies sided with Poland. England declared war on 3rd September and 
France on 4th September 1939. 


Parties 

Poland, England and France were against Germany, Russia and 
Italy. During the course of war Russia changed sides and joined the 
Allies. 

Was the Second World War inevitable? We have carefully stud¬ 
ied the causes of the Second World War as given above. 

Germany had received a vindictive treatment by the Treaty of 
Versailles. She had been deprived of some of her European terri¬ 
tories and all colonies, her navy and army had been reduced, she had 
to pay a heavy war indemnity and in fact she had been reduced to 
utter humiliation and perfect impotence. Germany was naturally 
anxious to get back her former status. Hitler and his Nazi Party 
were resolved not only to get back the former place and position for 
their country among the nations of the world but to dominate the 
world. Hitler violated the Treaty of Versailles by keeping a large 
standing army and taking forcible possession of Austria. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. etc. 

Italy was also not satisfied with the Treaty of Versailles. She 
had her own grievances. Mussolini wanted to revive the glory and 
greatness of the old Roman Empire. 

There was economic depression on the continent which made na¬ 
tions selfish and narrow-minded so that there was mutual distrust 
and suspicion. 

These were some of the main causes that were responsible for the 
Second World War. The question is, could these causes be preven¬ 
ted? The answer is in the affirmative, if the League of Nations were 
strong enough to assert itself. ‘War' or ‘No War’ depended upon 
the position of the League of Nations. The League had been created 
for the prevention of War and in its early years it decided disputes 
between Finland and Sweden and then between Italy and Greece 
with great success. Gradually the League lost its prestige and it 
failed to take action when Japan made an attack on Manchuria or 
when Italy took Abyssinia. The growing weakness of the League en¬ 
couraged Germany to offer open defiance to it. The result was the 

Second Great World War which proved to be more terrible than the 
first one. 


Whether the Second World War was inevitable depended upo 
the position of the League of Nations. The answer to this is to b 
sought in the circumstances by which the League was surroundec 
If the League were a powerful body it could surely take action again; 
Japan, Italy Germany or any power that defied its decisions an 

£ of ,h C f U r * P re ™" ted - But as ill-luck would have it. The pret 
tige of the League had considerably - suffered, it had no rnftrriv 


power to make its decisions binding, it had no power to limit the in¬ 
creasing armaments of nations that were secretly preparing for the 
war and it had no co-operation among its member-States so that it 
had a divided house. Under the circumstances the war, i.e., the 
Second World War became inevitable. 

End of the War. The war continued with varying fortunes up 
to May 1945. Germany surrendered unconditionally in May 1945 
for Hitler having lost all hopes of success had committed suicide a 
month earlier, i.e., in April. After the fall of Germany, the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain threw two .atom bombs on the cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki which caused great destruction. This compelled Japan 
to an unconditional surrender. 

Germany was divided into four zones by the United Nations. Each 
of the four zones was put under the care and supervision of a coun¬ 
try. Russia took charge of one zone. Great Britain of the second, 
U.S.A. of the third and France of the fourth. The prisoners of the 
War were set free. German army was disarmed and all her war- 
material and weapons were distributed by the Allies among them¬ 
selves so that Germany was thoroughly disarmed. The German ring 
leaders and others who had committed serious crimes were tried and 

suitably punished. 

An Allied Army with General MacArthur at its head occupied 
Japan where a new Japanese government was set up. 

The United Nations Charter was signed in June 1945 at San 
Francisco the main purpose of which was to maintain peace and secu¬ 
rity among the nations of the world and to settle all disputes among 
them in a friendly and amicable spirit. 


N B Churchill succeeded Neville Chamberlain as Prime Min¬ 
ister of England in 1940 and remained in office from 1940 
to 1945. The success of England in the World War TI 
was mostly due to the capacity, wisdom tact and orgamza- 
lion of Churchill. General elections took place England 
•ifter the War when the Labour Party came into power and 
Churchill had to accept defeat. Churchill became Prime 
Minister once again in 1952 as the result of elect.ons. 

Queen Elizabeth 11 <^ Clement /Sta'tSe 

England after ^ ^ as the Prime Minister of England from 

K- 01 ™. L S«s 

Office* 1 of PHnre^niste" in .957 but he resigned ass Ms weak healffi^ 
not permit to continue in office any more. 5>ir y 

ed by Harold Macmillan in 1957. 

England had a very complicated situation^“^EngfemTand 
Eavpt nationalized the Suez Canal. The for canal. 

France led an attack against ‘he Egypt,an ports decided that 
The matter was discussed in the U.N.O. wne , th United 

England and France should withdraw their forces ana 
Nations Forces should guard and look after the Canal. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

AND 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 


"The Commonwealth guarantees peace and secu¬ 
rity to its constituents .” 

Q What is the “British Commonwealth of Nations”? How 
does its significance differ from the term “British Empire”? What 
is a Dominion? 

Meaning of the “British Commonwealth of Nations .” The Bri¬ 
tish Commonwealth of Nations is another name for the British Em¬ 
pire with certain significant distinctions. The British Empire was 
composed of diverse elements like (a) colonies and countries acquir¬ 
ed in course of trading operations, (b) self-governing colonies, (c) 
backward regions, (d) strategic places, and (e) the mother country. 
The degree of Independence enjoyed by each of them was quite dif¬ 
ferent and there was no equal partnership among all the constituents. 
The name British Commonwealth of Nations was officially given to 
the Empire in 1927 and implied equal partnership among all mem¬ 
ber-dominions of the Commonwealth. It is. therefore, wrong to call 
the British Empire, composed as it is of diverse elements and not 
enjoying equal partnership, a Commonwealth. 

The Significance of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
significance of the term “British Commonwealth of Nations” as differ¬ 
ing from the term “British Empire”, lies in the following points: — 

(i) The British Empire was composed of various and diverse 
elements like (a) colonies and countries acquired in course of trading 
operations, (b) self-governing colonies, (c) backward regions, (d) 
strategic places, and (e) the mother country. Whereas the constituent 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations are Britain and the 
self-governing colonies, viz., Canada. Newfoundland, Australia. New 
Zealand. Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
and India with a peculiar position. 

(ii) In the British Empire we had the old idea of the subject 
races and the ruling race. The different constituents wer* taken as 
the subject races and Britain as the ruling race. The British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations does not imply an idea of subject race or 
inferiority, all the dominions and Britain enjoy equal partnership and 
form a family of adult and equal nations in the real sense. They are 
equal m status and in no way subordinate to one another. It clearly 
shows that the position of the Dominions is entirely different from 
other members of the Empire. . 
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(iii) The members of the Commonwealth are bound together by 
ties of common interests, common language, common traditions, com¬ 
mon allegiance to principles of freedom and the recognition of the 
British Crown as the symbol of unitv. No such bonds and ties of 
affection hold together other members of the Empire and the different 
constituents have different forms of government and in essence they 
are considered subject races. 

**The British Commonwealth is an international association work- * 
inn for the promotion of international harmony and understanding. 

]Tis a union of nations connected by circumstances of history, group¬ 
ed round one central State for general purposes, and held toge¬ 
ther by a community of aims and sentiments. It is like a family ot 
nations, united by ties of affection and interest and common allegi¬ 
ance to principles of freedom, with the fullest liberty accorded to its ( 
individual members. It illustrates how the ideal of a world-state has 
been achieved on a small scale.” 


What is Dominion Status '? Each of the Dominions included in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is a self-governing unit on the 
basis of equality with Great Britain. Dominion Status means the 
position of equality with Great Britain in all matters, internal and ex¬ 
ternal. Dominions are completely autonomous and .independent ot 
the British Parliament. The only link between the Dominions and 
England is that they have a common king. The Dominions also pos¬ 
sess the right of secession, i.e.. breaking away from the Common¬ 
wealth. 

The authoritative definition ot Dominion S tatus winch was adop^ 
led bv the Inter-Imperial Relations Committee, is that of the Balfour 
r'* ,i, oiinn rtf iQ jf, According to this definition, the countries refer- 

red to above •‘are" autonomous communities within the British Empire 
eoual in status in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect 
of their domesiic or external affairs though united by a common aUe- 

CommiinweaU^o^Na^lons^'* 6 '^ a the C Dominions^o^perMe'with Eng^ 
of England. . ,, 

r* ,« 

Politics. In the words of an eminent . There is complete 

guarantees peace and . secur jty . member-states. This means 

harmony in the relations between the membei^ ^ peQ . 

that the dances of c ^ n ^ 1Ct ^ e o f the Empire, and this is a great con- 

q. Dl.— th. ,»»«.» ol * 0;””"“', " TrtSr.S tt.' 

Vj, the political relationship between Great 

^iTare to ties that bind together the various Dominions 
Veat Britain in the Commonwealth. Or. 
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Q. Write a note on the Statute of Westminster (1931). 

How does it regulate the relations between the Dominions 
and Great Britain? 

The present Relationship of the Dominions with the mother - 
country, viz.. Great Britain. The Balfour Report (1926) and the 
Statute of Westminster (1931) have clearly defined the Dominion 
Status and the relationship of the Dominions with Great Britain. The 
a following points will help us to understand clearly the present posi¬ 
tion of Dominions in the Commonwealth or the political relationship 
between a Dominion and Great Britain: — 

1. By the Statute of Westminster. 1931. the Dominions possess 
perfect equality with Great Britain. They are all members of the 
Commonwealth with equal rights and position. They are in no way 
subordinate to one another or to the British Government. 

2. All Dominions are perfectly autonomous, i.e., completely in¬ 
dependent in their internal and external policy, action and affairs. 
Their form of government is thoroughly ‘responsible’ and they have 
their own flag, own system of coinage and separate fighting forces. 
The Parliament of a Dominion is the supreme legislative authority 
and has complete control over the Executive. It can levy taxes as 
it likes and its trade and commerce are purely its own affairs. They 
arc free to conclude treaties with other countries and send and re- 

> ceive ambassadors. For all intents and purposes they are Sovereign 
States. 

3. If Great Britain is in a state of war with another country, a 
Dominion can follow its own policy. It may join Great Britain or 
remain neutral. In World War II. Ireland, though a Dominion, stood 
aloof. Great Btterin—has' no right to compel any Dominion to take 
part in any war in which she is herself involved. 

4. The membership of the Commonwealth as a Dominion is a 
matter of one's own free choice. The Statute of Westminster gives 
a Dominion thej-ight of secession, i.e., it can break away from the 
Commonwealth and remain no more its member. 

5. The Commonwealth is not a federation, but^ a free association 
of a number of independent and soVereigiTstates where every member 
has perfect freedom to sever .its connection with the Commonwealth 
whenever it so desires. A federation possesses a controlling autho¬ 
rity. whereas the Commonwealth does not. There is complete absence 
of compulsion .or undue pressure from the mother-country on the 
Dominions. The Dominions are free to act as they choose. 

There is no Imperial Federation or a written constitution to hold 
together the various members of the Commonwealth, but in practice 
we find them held together by a number of ties that serve as strong 
connecting links and bind them together. Some of the connecting 
links that keep the Dominions together are the following:_ 

(i) Ties ofj:omnxon interests, common traditions, affection ancf 
common enjoyment of liberty. In the two World Wars the Dominions 
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loyally stood by Great Britain. (Ireland excepted) and contributed 
.their maximum help. 

• 

(ii) The king is the King of the Dominions as well as of Great 
Britain The units of the Empire, whether self-governing or not, are 
united by common allegiance to him. He is, therefore, the symbol 
of the free association of the members of the British Commonwealth 

of Nations. 

(iii) The Crown still appoints colonial governors and governors- 
general of the Dominions at the adv.ice of the dominion cabinet. 

(iv) Judicial appeals lie to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in Britain from the various parts of the Empire and the De¬ 
mons, provided they so desire. 

(v) In some matters of foreign policy, Britain may impercepti¬ 
bly influence the Dominions but such influence is neither extensive nor 

deep. 

(vi) The Imperial Conferences held at various times, particular- 
ly in the years 1897. 1902. 1907. 1921. 1923. ^25 ami WSO to hold 
consultations on problems of common interests, helped to keep the 

members together. 

(vii) In 1932, an important step was taken to make the Empire 
economically self-sufficient. A conference of the representatives of 
the Dominions and Britain was held at Ottawa in Canada. By 

tual consent, and acting on the principle of give and 

ference succeeded in arranging an economic agreement based on me 

principles of Imperial Preference. 

(viii) Certain matters of common interests^ besides the' econo- 

•mic and political advantages derived by the ‘^ds of 

membership of the Commonwealth, tend to strengthen the bonds 

the members. „ , . , 

Q. Give an account of the relations between England and 

Ireland from 1689 to 1800. 

ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 

Ireland from 1689-1800. The history ° f I g re ) an l^ 0, | , he 1 p^od 
,800 can be divided inlo ffiree period^ tomKM ?ppo- 

period of establishment of self-government. 

Period of Repression 1689 to 1763 

During this period which lasted from 1689 to 1763 the bulk of 

ihe Irish who were Roman Catholics suffered a . 8 
buffered from religious, economic and social d.sabihties. 

Religious Disabilities The Proteslants^Estobllfhed'“^urch in 

Ireland ^P^^TThe"CMholJwho formed about six-sevenths 




of the total population suffered from many religious disabilities, and 
•the privileges enjoyed by the Protestants were denied to the Catholics. 
Priests were forbidden to celebrate marriage between a Protestant and 
.a Catholic and such marriages were invalid. Catholic worship could 
not be carried on freely and Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland lived 
•often under assumed names, in house of some farmer or landowner. 
All the ecclesiastical power of Ireland legally belonged to the Protes- 
•tant Church there. 

Political Subordination and difficulties. The Irish Parliament 
•was definitely subordinate to the English Parliament. Any bill passed 
by the Irish Parliament must pass through the Privy Council in Eng¬ 
land and obtain royal sanction before it could become an Act. This 
subordination was further extended when Parliament in England, in 
the reign of George I, arrogated to itself the rights of passing laws 
binding upon Ireland. 

The Roman Catholics could neither vote for members of Irish 
Parliament nor sit in any of the two Houses of the Irish Parliament. 
They could not hold any government post. They could not join the 
army or the navy or become members of the town or city corpora¬ 
tions. They could not become school-masters and could not study 
in the Trinity College. They could not practise law. 

Economic and Social Difficulties. The Navigation Acts passed 
in 1663 deprived Ireland of the advantages of trade with British 
Catholics. By an order in 1665. Irish cattle or pigs could not be 
imported into England which was the only good market for them. 
In 1699, the Irish people were forbidden to export wool or woollen 
goods to any place except England. The trade of Ireland in conse¬ 
quence of the above prohibitions suffered immensely. 

The greater part of the land passed into the hands of Irish Pro¬ 
testants or English adventurers, for the land of the old owners had 
generally been confiscated as punishment for rebellions and other 
charges. Many of the new landlords were generally absent from Ire¬ 
land and their lands were left to be managed by bailiffs. The new 
landlords and the bailiffs took no interest in the land and the peasants. 
The result was the cultivation deteriorated. The peasants and their 
families grew poor and were in a hopeless condition. Many of the 
peasants emigrated and those that were left were ill-clothed, ill-fed and 
all-housed. Their condition could be better imagined than described. 

Racial Animosity. The confiscations of the past had brought 
about cleavage between ‘the two classes in Ireland, viz., a privileged 
upper class of English blood and peasantry of Celts*. 

Period of Constitutional Opposition, 1763 to 1782. The period 
from 1763 to 1782 is known as the period of constitutional opposition 
The American War of Independence immensely intensified and acce¬ 
lerated the movement of opposition in Ireland. A party was formed 
in Parliament which criticized the undesirable policy of the govern- 
ment with great vehemence and called for reforms. Charles Lucas 
and Henry Flood became formidable opponents of the government ex¬ 
posed the abuses of the Protestant Government and seriously criticiz- 



cel its policy. When England was busy in war with American colo¬ 
nies she recalled all her troops front Ireland. The Irish, fearing the 
danger of a French invasion, organized themselves into volunteers 
under the leadership of Grattan to defend their country against an in¬ 
vasion from Prance. When the danger of the French invasion was 
over, the Irish insisted upon securing their national liberties. They 
demanded an independent Parliament and abolition of all restrictions 
imposed upon their trade and industries. Ireland had found a leader 
in Henry Grattan gifted with exceptional courage and ability. By 
his tierce,light he compelled the British Parliament in 1780 to remove 
the restrictions that had been imposed upon Irish trade and indus¬ 
tries. In 1782 the British Parliament repealed the Poynings Act and 
Ireland secured her legislative .independence. The British Parliament 
gave up the right to pass laws binding upon Ireland. Thus England’s 
dilliculty during the American Revolution became Ireland's opportu¬ 
nity. Parliament which sat from 1782 to 1809 is known as Grattan’s 

Parliament. 


Period of Self-Government, 1782 to 1800. The period from 1782 
to 1800 is called the period of self-government. The Irish Parlia- 
liament had secured its legislative independence as the Poynings Act 
had been repealed. The British Parliament lost the right of passing 
laws binding upon Ireland. 

During the eighteen years 1782 to 1800. Ireland’s finances, trade 
and industries made a wonderful progress. The French Revolution 
produced a strong impression on the minds of the Irish and in fact 
nowhere this influence was more profound or more disastrous than 
.in Ireland, for it came at a time when a healthy national spirit was 
beginning to unite Irishmen of all creeds and classes; and it violently 
interrupted the process of reconciliation, and created new and bitt 
hatred between the English and the Irishmen. 

Many secret societies were foimed and the Ulster Presbyterians, 
who sympathised with the French movement, conducted correspon- 
i \xyith the French clubs An organization was formed both of 
Pmsbvtenans andCalhcTcalled .he -Irish United men” whose 

many members, but the Governn.eh. was 

rs 

With the Protestants. Bu . .. th r : g u« of voting, it did not 

object, for while at gave t rl ® am em or to the ? most important offices_ 
make them eligible to honestv and good intentions of 

The Irish people lost n f ,S* h ev felt thatthe constitutional channel 

lhe British Government and they t() choose between sub - 

to reform was closed. I he ins p i ^ resort t0 the latter course; 

mission and rebellion and they ^ed^to^resor ^ w im 

The result was a serious revolt the French army that landed 

f„ Ut I rltdt 11 helpTe was defeated. The resistance was mer- 

cilessly suppressed! 
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Pitt saw that the only way to maintain friendly relations between 
England and Ireland and to preserve harmony between the Catholics 
and the Protestants was to bring about a union between England and 
Ireland. The Irish people who were bent upon complete separation 
from England were opposed to Pitt’s scheme of union. Pitt cleverly 
won over the Protestants by promises of posts, honours and money 
and the Catholics by promising them emancipation, i.e., relief from 
all penal laws and disqualifications. 

The Act of Union was passed in 1800. but Pjtt, on account of 
the opposition of King George III. had to give up his projects of 
emancipation and resigned. The so-called Union without emancipation 
brought no relief to the Irish Catholics, who henceforth became ils 
chief enemy. 

Q. Discuss the relations of England with Ireland from 1800 
to the establishment of the Irish Free State, 1922. (Imp.) 

Or, (P.U. 1954, 195.1 j 

Q. Give a brief account of the Irish struggle for Home Rule. 

Or, 

9 

Q. Trace briefly the Anglo-Irish relations from 1800 until 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church by Gladstone. Or, 

Q. Trace briefly the story of the Home Rule Movement. 
Or, 

Q. What were the main grievances of the Irish after the Act 
of Union? To what extent and by whom have they been remov¬ 
ed? Or, 

Q. Describe briefly the part of Daniel O’Connell and Charles 
Parnell in the Irish Liberation Movement. Or, j (D.tE 1957) 

Ireland 1800—1870 .—Daniel O’Connell and the repeal of the 
Repressive Acts. Daniel O’Connell, an Irish barrister, was an ardent 
Catholic. He was gifted with exceptional courage, ability and power 
of speech. He had a wonderful control over the audience and was 
an. undisputed leader of the Irish people. He made up his mind to 
fight for the cause of the Catholics and get their disabilities removed 
The Catholics suffered from many political disabilities—by the Test 
ami Corporation Acts, the Catholics were debarred from holding 
offices in the government in the navy and in the army. They could 
not hold any municipal offices. They could not sit in either of the 
two houses of Parliament. The agitation of Daniel O’Connell was 

?? th f l * he m,mstry A of WeUin gton was compelled to repeal 

the Test and Corporation Acts and thereby removed the disabilities 

of the Catholics. O’Connell organized in 1828 a Catholic Association 
for further repealing the disabilities of the Catholics. There was so 

t?Tof WelS, H fl f‘?f US agitat ,‘ on in the country that the minis- 
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peasants who were generally Catholics had to pay tithes against their 
wish for the support of a Protestant Church, which they did not like-, 
at all. O’Connell started a war against the tithes. The agitation, 
over the tithes became so fierce that a law was at last passed by 
which tithes were to be paid by the landlords and not by the tenants.. 
Thus the Tithe War came to a close. 

O'Connell’s Agitation to secure the Independence of Ireland. 
O'Connell devoted his whole attention to secure the independence of 
Ireland. Agitation grew formidable and O’Connell wanted to ad¬ 
dress a monster meeting but Peel forbade the meeting by a proclama¬ 
tion. O’Connell was then arrested for his seditious speeches and im¬ 
prisoned. He was acquitted on appeal but died broken-hearted in* 

1847. 

Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846. The Corn Laws imposed heavy 
duties on the foreign corn imported into England. The landowners 
and farmers grew rich while the poor suffered much on account of 
hi oh price of bread. A society was then formed called the Manches¬ 
ter Free Trade Leaeue for the abolition of com duties and thus to 
set free trade in corn. The chief leaders were John Bright, Richard 
Cobden and Charles Villiers. The leaders held meetings for this pur¬ 
pose and agitated for the repeal of the Corn Laws uit many other 
ways. The failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1846 caused a 
horrible famine and Peel was compelled to abolish the Com Laws. 

The Sinn Fein Movement, 1859. In 1859 was started the Sinn 
Feirt Movement in America by the Irish who had emigrated there. 
This movement aimed at establishing an Irish Republic. On the close 
of the American Civil War in 1865. the Irish Americans came to Ire- 
i j : n i arge numbers with a view to securing the independence of 
Ireland I^S&g an Irish Republic The British Government 
arrested them as soon as they reached Ireland and the Sinn Fien 

Movement thus failed. 

Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 1869. In 1869 ' G1 | dst “£ 

disestablished the wascut o/wHh 

£? State C °™ ' AcftumJ t"shed Church into Episcopal 
Frpe Church by which the Catholics and Protestants were placed al¬ 
most on equality. The Irish Catholics were somewhat conciliated. 

The Land Question. Gladstone then dealt with the» land1 ques- 

tion. Jhe land quesho • (he goveram ent and so their lands 

generally been rcbelho g confiscate | , ands had been given to the- 
had been confiscated. landlords took no interest either 

in the improvement of the land m* ^ ^ ^ and the . 

landlords w f rc b T he middlemen dealt roughly and merci- 

middlemen in their place. in a miserable condition—they 
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nothing had been done to improve the condition of the tenants though 
so many Acts were passed to protect the landlords. It was Gladstone’s 
Land Act of 1870 that tried to better the sad state of affairs and im-r 
prove the relations between the tenant and the landlord. By the Land 
Act of 1870 the landlord had to pay compensation to the tenants who 
had made any improvement in the land. This measure could not 
fully satisfy the Irish tenants. 

Ireland from 1870 to 1922 

Home Rule Movement jor Ireland, 1870—1893. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 led to the birth of Nationalist or Home Rule Party in 
Ireland. Isaac Butt introduced a number of resolutions in favour of 
Home Rule in the House of Commons but they were all rejected. 

Charles Stewart Parnell and Parnellism. Isaac Butt having died 
in 1879, his place was taken by Charles Stewart Parnell, a Protestant 
Irish landowner. He entered Parliament in 1875 and was the leader 
of the extreme party. He wanted to have Home Rule. He was not 
satisfied with the methods of Butt, so he adopted the policy of ‘obs¬ 
tructions’ and generally obstructed the business of the House. In 1879 
was founded a society called the Land League in order to improve 
the condition of the tenants by reducing the rents and enabling them 
to own their lands. In 1880 Parnell established the institution of 
“Boycott.” Parnell’s policy led to disorder in Ireland—and the gov¬ 
ernment took drastic measures and adopted a policy of coercion to 
restore peace and order. In order to improve the condition of the 
tenants, Gladstone introduced his Second Land Act in 1881. By this 
Act the rent of every holding was fixed, and a tenant was not to be 
disturbed as long as he paid his rent and he was to enjoy the full 
nght of selling his tenancy. Even this Act did not satisfy the Irish 
Government passed stringent Coercion Acts but the situation did not 
improve Parnell was imprisoned and there was great agitation in 
the country. At last Gladstone arrived at an understanding with Par- 
nel and released him and his friends. At this time a suit was brought 
in the Divorce Court m 1890 against Parnell by his wife. The influ- 
ence and prestige of Parnell suffered. Parnell died a few months 

«.£*£"<£& » SX SSfS’JSffi 
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Commons but the Lords rejected it. P “ by th House of 

the British .Treasury advanced huge sums to h m A Ct J assed in 1903 
ants in Ireland, the* Irish landffi the nZ 2S ds fo J l he tcn “ 
This Act made the Irish tenants prosperous bm ?he s,r"ggk lor S 
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cutting off all connections with England. 

The Third Home Role Bill. 1912. In 1912 Mr. Asquith’s gov- 

U SK l^ih^t^f Ulster 
Ide^e “hetoS oTFhe'l'rish “ucs.^Th^^prepared'^“selves 

S£i r rmet: ^ « 

gained in strength and Ihpy were returned l to £"o ^ 

under the leadership of the Sinn Feiners. 

i fi RHI iq^o The Sinn Feiners announced me 

independence^of”lr^and ES trVesiderU ol the Irish Republic. 

The Government could not suppress the rebellion. 

At last a Fourth Home Rule Bill was passed in 1920 but it fail 

ed to solve the Irish difficulties. 

Ireland and at last the Irish F _ y 1$ter wer eallowed to retain 

which the six Protestant ^ a p ar ii a ment of their own 

their union with Great Britain d t ^ state, was granted 

s? --,rr £ is 

^te P rs° n admTtfed r t‘o° £*£- ol Nations in 1923. 

Ireland after 1922. De V£“ 

were not satisfied with the> s at f f h oalh 0 f allegiance to 

agitation. They insisted on the abolition ol i De Valera 

the King of England and the cancella e was e iected Presi- 

was arrested and his followers punis^ g ra( f ua lly settled down to a 
dent. Within the next few years Ireland 8 >. in 1933 as t he 

peaceful life. De Valera came in on the administration of 

head of the Republican Party He car^d ^ parties _ B lue Shirts. 

the country wisely and hlrong *• . e t0 oppose De Valera. By the 
Centre Party, etc.-^ame into ewsteiKe ^PP Jcd * Eire ’ or Ireland. 
Act of 1938 the Irish Free State czme 10 fixed at seven years. Ire- 

sSfeici 

Q (a) What were the main canoes t at ha 
tion of the Anglo-Irish question a difficult one. 
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(b) What was Fenianism or Sin Fein Movement? 

(c) "The nineteenth century has witnessed the persistent 
vengeance of Ireland. We destroyed her manufactures in the 
eighteenth century, in the 19th century she has destroyed our 

ministries.” Discuss. 

(a) The causes which made the peaceful settlement of the Anglo- 
Irish question practically impossible were the following: 

Hints jor Expansion. 1. Ireland was Roman Catholic and Eng¬ 
land was Protestant. George III was a strong opponent of Roman 
Catholics and he forbade Pitt to emancipate the Catholics. 

2. The public opinion in England was against separation. There 
was long delay in agreeing to the reasonable demand of the Irish for 
the right of managing their own afFairs. 

3. Real troubles of Ireland were never understood. England 
used political measures to treat social and economic troubles of the 
Irish people. 

4. The House of Lords was conservative. It proved a great 
stumbling block. It never gave Ireland anything except under com¬ 
pulsion. " Since Ireland had to fight for everything, it never felt grate¬ 
ful for what it got. The way for the Irish Home Rule Bill was easy 
only after 1911, when the House of Lords was deprived of most of 
its powers. 

5. There were frictions in Ireland itself. The Ulster was Pro¬ 
testant and desired union with Britain. Hence there was fierce civil 
strife in Ireland itself. 


(b) Fenianism or Sinn Fein Movement . It was a movement 
started by the Irish people in Ireland and America to set up an Irish 
Republic. To achieve this purpose the Fenian Society was started in 
1853. The movement gained fresh vigour, when after the end of 
the American Civil War, many Irish, who had learnt military disci¬ 
pline in America, returned to their homeland. The aims of the so¬ 
ciety were revolutionary. The Government became aware of their meet¬ 
ings which were held secretly and in December. 1858 it suddenly 
arrested twenty leading members of the society. Most of the pri¬ 
soners were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. The move¬ 
ment quietened for the time being. 


In 1867, a general revolt was attempted in Ireland by the Fenians. 
Though the movement was not very successful, the Fenians, however, 
succeeded in carrying out a series of daring acts in England. They 
attacked a police van in Manchester in order to rescue some Irish pri¬ 
soners and even shot the police sergeant incharge of the van. In 
London they succeeded in bringing down the walls of the Clerkenwell 
Prison where several Fenian leaders were imprisoned. Several per¬ 
sons were charged with treason and one of them was eventually exe¬ 
cuted. 


These activities of the Fenians attracted the attention of the peo¬ 
ple to the genuine grievances of the Trish. The movement was. no 
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doubt, suppressed but it increased the number of the supporters of 
Irish cause. Gladstone and the Liberals started a new agitation for 
Irish reform and even succeeded in carrying through the House of 
Commons a resolution in favour of the dis-establishment of the Irish 
Church. But Disraeli remained obdurate. He soon dissolved the 
Parliament. In the new elections the Liberals obtained a majority 
and Gladstone formed his first ministry and did much to appease the 
Irish. 

4 

(c) During the 18th century Ireland was groaning under political 
subordination, social disabilities and economic discontent. The majo¬ 
rity of the Irish had no share in the government of their country. A 
Catholic was practically treated as an outcaste under the law. In eco¬ 
nomic relations of England with Ireland we find that the English po¬ 
licy aimed at crushing the Irish trade, commerce and industries. The 
misery of Irish peasant knew no bounds. The Irish struggled hard 
for the removal of trade restrictions and legislative disabilities. In 
1870 their efforts bore fruit and they secured freedom of trade and 
commerce. A few years later they were granted legislative indepen¬ 
dence and at last in 1800 the Irish Union Act was passed much against 
the wishes of the Irish. 

Irish Question Destroyed English Ministries in the 19 th century. 

It was on so many occasions that parties were split up and ministries 
were divided on questions pertaining to Ireland. Here are some ex¬ 
amples:— 

During the 19th century Ireland followed persistently the policy 
of vengeance and missed no opportunity of causing obstruction in 
Parliament and it was on this Irish rocks that so many of the English 
ministries were broken. William Pitt, the Younger, had to submit 
his resignation in 1801 on the question of Catholic Franchise; Willing- 
ton had to resien in 1829 on the question of Catholic Emancipation. 
The Irish famine of 1846 and the Repeal of the Corn Laws drew 
Peel out of the picture and Gladstone's Ministries broke on the ques¬ 
tion of Irish Home Rule. It was thus the obstructionist policy of the 
Irish in the Parliament that led to the resignation of so many English 
ministries. 


A LIST OF IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


BOOK I (TUDOR PERIOD) 

What was the Renaissance or the New Learning? What do you 
know of it with particular reference to its influence, effects and im¬ 
portance? 

“The reign of Henry VII saw the end of the Middle Ages (Medie¬ 
valism) and the beginning of the Modern Times” Discuss. 

Describe the Home and Foreign Policy of Henry VII. 

Give a brief sketch of the career of Cardinal Wolsey. What is 
your estimate of his character, work and policy? 

Sketch the course of the Reformation in England from 1529_ 

1536 and indicate its effects. Or, 

D/SC"M the nature of the English Reformation. What was Henry 
VIII s attitude towards the Reformation? 

" T t e „7 l i? r l. W , er , e a ‘"° cr ?' s ou, 8 row ing all moderation. ITnJRr 
Henry VIII this high-handed despotism reached its high water-mark ' ail 
hi net date. 4 7 

, 7 ruce (he progress of Reformation under Somerset and' North 

ulutfT d in i' e < re u gn n°J Edward VL What did Mary Tudor do 
undo the work of the Reformation or restore Catholicism. 

... S e t SCri v e l >ne f iy Elizabeth's religious views and her religious poli¬ 
cy or her Settlement of the religious question in England. 

Elizabeth s religious settlement on system was based on thn 
cy of compromise and moderation. Discuss. Ov P ° U ' 

an Ecciesiast'." ^Comment Se " W " "" ° f “ poli,ician " la " <>/ 

Counter^,ormanT- “ ,he /«*« <>/ 

What were the chief features of the reign of Elizabeth? Or 
Ehzabeth s reign is called Spacious Days in English'. Comment 

rt ed T “ d ° r s ™- 

Rule or Popular Despotism). (New Monarchy or Personal 

sovereigns?^ 001/565 woldd you attribute the success of the Tudor 


Describe the main features of Tudor despotism. 


Or, 


Slate carefully the nature of Tudor despotism. 

Discuss the relations of the 7 udors with their Parliaments. 

Discuss briefly the achievements of the Tudors or their import¬ 
ance in the history of England. Or. 

What services did the Tudors render to England for which the 
English people are grateful to them? 

What do you mean by ‘Nationalism’? Briefly give the causes that ^ 
were responsible for the rise of ‘Nationalism’ under the Tudors. 

Write short notes on Martin Luther, The Court of Star ^ ha ^.f, r 
Mary Queen of Scots, Literary and Maritime activities of Elizabeth 

reign. 

Write a short essay on the Reformation under the Tudors. Or, 
How did England become a Protestant country under the Tudors? 


BOOK II (STUART PERIOD) 

What mainly characterised the Stuart Period was the struggle bet¬ 
ween the King and the Parliament? Give the causes of the struggle. 

Qr Why did the first two Stuart Kings quarrel with their Parlia¬ 
ments? 

(a) What do you know about the character of James I he 
wisest fool in Christendom, is this a correct estimate of the character 

of James 1? 

(b) What were his relations with his Parliaments? 

What do you know of the Petition of Rights (1628) with parti- 
f-nlar reference to the circumstances that led to its clauses and its 
aliuuZL^ificance? How iar did Charles, ab.de by „s 

clauses? , 

Give an account of the Puritan Revolution or the Rebellion of 
the Parliament or the Civil War between Charles l and the Parliament 

from 1642—1649. 

How would you account for the success of the Puritan Revolt,- 
tion (the Great Civil War)? 

_ k hrivtiv the career work and achievements of Ulner 

; “r = "r “ 
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Account for the unpopularity and failure of the Puritan Revolu¬ 
tion in the achievement of its aims. 

Account for the Restoration of the Stuart Monarchy in 1660. 
Discuss the nature and effects of the Restoration. 

(a) What attempts were made by Charles II to establish royal 
absolutism or revive second Stuart despotism? 

(b) What constitutional progress was made in the reign of Char- 

,s II? 
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Give the causes and factors or the unconstitutional measures of’ 
James II and other circumstances that brought about the Glorious or 
Bloodless Revolution of 1688—1689. Why was it called Glorious? 

Describe the results of the Glorious Revolution or its constitu¬ 
tional, religious and political significance. 

What was the Bill of Rights (1689)? Discuss its clauses and 
constitutional significance. 

Write a note on the financial policy and reforms of William III 
and the Act of Settlement. 

Give a brief account of the rise of the Party System and Cabinet 
Government of constitutional progress in the reign of William III and 
Queen Anne. \ 

Describe the circumstances that led to the Anglo-Scoltlsn^Union 
in 1707. What were its clauses'? How did both the countries gaih ^ 
by it? Why did it prove lasting? 

White short notes on the following :— 

Eleven Years' Tyranny, Wentworth, Laud. The Long Parliament, 
Grand Remonstrance, Instrument of Government, Declaration of 
Rights, Treaty of Ultrecht (1713). 

Contrast Tudor despotism with Stuart despotism or why did 
Tudor despotism succeed and Stuart despotism fail? 


BOOK III (HANOVERIANS AND OTHERS) 

Bring out the political and constitutional significance of the reign 
of the first two Georges or the Hanoverian succession in England. 

Give an account of Sir Robert Walpole with special reference to 

the 7rlrtZhZZ' U a " d hh c ° n,rib '“ i0 " <° development of 

nr “ h /n f QCC ° lm \ ° f -y illiam Pitt the Elder (^rl of Chathan 

or [he Great Commoner) with special reference to his work an 

acluevemeiits or his services to his country. 

• % * ^ J • T * W f 

(a) Account for ascendancy of the Whig Oliearchv durmo 
first half of the eighteenth century. ^ 



(b) What was the Whig contribution to the growth of the consti¬ 
tutional monarchy in England? How would you account for their fall? 

(a) What means were employed by George 111 to displace the 
Whig Oligarchy, to establish personal rule and as much independence 
of Parliament and Cabinet as possible? 

(b) How did his rule end?. 

(a) Discuss the causes and factors leading to the War of Ameri¬ 
can Independence. What were is results? (b) Why did the Ameri¬ 
cans win? 

Give a brief account of the administration of William Pitt the 
Younger with special reference to financial reforms and home and 
foreign policy. 

Describe the causes and circumstances that led to the French Re¬ 
volution. What were its effects on England, France and World and 
Europe? 

(a) Why was Napoleon defeated? 

(b) Explain how the British people contributed to the overthrow 
of the domination of Napoleon over Europe. 

Review briefly the social and economic effects of the Napoleonic 
Wars. /7 England. How far is it true to say that the years 1815— 
18^2 vie re full of distress for England? 

What do you understand by 'The Industrial Revolution?” What 
were the causes or what changes took place in industry that brought 
the Industrial Revolution in the 18 th century? What were its econo¬ 
mic, political, social and intellectual effects? 

Review the causes that brought the question of parliamentary re¬ 
form in the forefront in the early thirties. Trace the progress of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Describe its provisions and also its effects and 
significance. 

Describe the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel with particular reference 
to- his Financial Reforms, Home, Foreign and Social Policy. What 
is your estimate of Peel's work and achievement? 

Write short notes on the following :— 

Continental System of Europe, Napoleon s Russian Campaign, 
"he Congress of Vienna, Chartist Movement, Benthamism. 

Give an account of the causes, main events and results of the 
mean War (1854—1858). Why is it said of it that it was the ‘most 

\>ss war of the 19 th century and that it was a ‘history of blunders'? 

Describe briefly the political career of Lord Palmerston, his home 

foreign policy and his work and achievements. 

Give a brief account of the Second Reform Act of 1867. the 
nird Reform Act of 1884 and the Act of 1885 with particular refer¬ 
ee to their constitutional significance. Or, 


Show how Great Britain has progressively become a complete 
political democracy since 1832. 

(a) Describe Gladstone’s political career and his domestic re¬ 
forms or Home Policy. 

(b) “Gladstone’s domestic policy had been too supine.’’ Com¬ 
ment. 

(a) Write a note on Gladstone’s Irish Policy. 

(b) Form an estimate of Gladstone’s work, services and achieve¬ 
ments. 

(a) Give a short critical account of Benjamin Disraeli with parti¬ 
cular reference to his Home and foreign policy. 

(b) Give a careful estimate of Disraeli mentioning his work and 
achievements and his services to his country. 

Attempt a contrast of the character and policy of Gladstone and 
Disraeli. 

(a) What exactly do you understand by the term ‘Eastern Ques¬ 
tion f Briefly state its different stages up to 1856. 

{b) Give a brief account of the Russo-Turkish War (1877) with 
special reference to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

Trace the origin and growth of the Cabinet System and Party 
Government m England. y 

Write short notes on the following .— 

nf f>!'i °t l(i . Col .°^ al System of England, The New Colonial Policy 
of England, Lord Durham’s Report, Lord Salisbury. * 

VII P r iCy ol ' S P ,e '«“d Isolation-? How did Edward 

and alliances? ' * ^ ° ne o/ en,erin « inl ° “Sreements 

l>owT:, Z^ofZrds?" 0/1911 aBeC> ‘ he ~ 

FirslwZ^rfr^ sr'lr; a,,rib r ,he o,,,break <* 

o, Versailles? ^ 

Was^tlie war inevitable?* 5 ° f Wor,d War 0939-1945). 





